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Introduction 


The last two decades have been marked by an increased scholarly interest in 
the intellectual history of the imagination. On the one hand, this has been occa- 
sioned by a larger concern with the intellectual history of emotions,! which 
is often closely intertwined with the former. On the other, this has resulted 
from the recognition that the pre-Romantic history of the concept of imagina- 
tion and its importance beyond aesthetics has been neglected until recently, 
despite the rich territory that it uncovers. With the exception of a handful of 
studies in the 1960s and 1970s that have looked at the interdisciplinary history 
of medieval and early modern notions of imagination,’ traditional scholarship 
has focused on the classical roots of the concept,? has investigated Romantic 
articulations of the creative imagination, or has produced larger survey 
studies.> The project of recovering the variegated interdisciplinary history of 
the early modern imagination has only recently witnessed a concerted and 
consistent effort, with important studies by Nauta and Patzold (2004), Lyons 
(2005), Butler (2008), Haskell (2011), Guenther (2012), Smid (2017), or Bakker, 


1 See, for instance, Susan James, Passion and Action: The Emotions in Seventeenth-Century 
Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997); Stephen Gaukroger ed., The Soft Underbelly 
of Reason: The Passions in the Seventeenth Century (London and New York: Routledge, 1998); 
Richard Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind: From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000); Thomas Dixon, From Passions to Emotions: The 
Creation of a Secular Psychological Category (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003); 
Joel Faflak and Richard C. Sha eds., Romanticism and the Emotions (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014); Susan Broomhall ed., Early Modern Emotions: An Introduction 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2017). 

2 George S. Rousseau, “Science and the Discovery of the Imagination (1969),” in Nervous 
Acts: Essay on Literature, Culture and Sensibility (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004); 
Katharine S. Park, “The Imagination in Renaissance Psychology” (master’s thesis, University 
of London, 1974), 58-9; E. Ruth Harvey, The Inward Wits: Psychological Theory in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance (London: The Warburg Institute, 1975). 

3 See, for instance, Murray W. Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval 
Thought (Urbana, 1927); Gerard Watson, Phantasia in Classical Thought (Galway: Galway 
University Press, 1988). 

4 See, for instance, Ernest L. Tuveson, The Imagination as a Means of Grace: Locke and the 
Aesthetics of Romanticism (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California, 1960); James 
Engell, The Creative Imagination: Enlightenment to Romanticism (Cambridge Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1981). 

5 See, for instance, J. M. Cocking, Imagination: A Study in the History of Ideas (London and 
New York, Routledge, 1991); Eva T. H. Brann, The World of the Imagination: Sum and Substance 
(Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 1991). 
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Liithy, and Swan (2018).® The present book joins these efforts by examining the 
seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century history of the imagination across a 
number of philosophical and poetical English contexts, as well as a few minor 
theological and medical ones. 

Even a quick glance at discussions of the imagination in the early modern 
period reveals a strikingly rich concept that is relevant for multiple domains 
of inquiry and emerges as crucial in many debates. It can be argued that it is 
the very breadth, hybridity, and versatility of the imagination that define it. To 
begin with, the imagination mediates between the main faculties of the mind 
and their contents. It acts as a receptacle for the impressions it receives from 
the senses, which do not only act as triggers for the passions and appetites, 
but are also communicated to the understanding for the purposes of abstrac- 
tion and ratiocination. Secondly, the contents and operations of the imagi- 
nation are also highly diverse. The faculty is associated with various mental 
contents such as impressions, perceptions, images, conceits, thoughts, judge- 
ments, and others. In 1640, Bishop Edward Reynolds writes that the operations 
of the imagination consist of thoughts, which he defines as “those springings 
and glances of the heart, grounded on the sudden representation of sundry 
different objects.” He then further elaborates on his definition of the domain 
of the imagination, compiling an impressively large and comprehensive 
inventory: “There are Thoughts belonging unto the Will, flying and pursuing 
Thoughts, Wishings, and Loathings; and there are Thoughts belonging to the 
Understanding, assenting and dissenting Thoughts, Beleefe and disopinion: 
There are Thoughts likewise proceeding from Anger, firie and revengefull 
Thoughts; from Envie, knowing and repining Thoughts; from Joy, sweet and 
refreshing Thoughts; from Concience, comforting and affrightful Thoughts; 


6 Lodi Nauta and Detlev Patzold eds., Imagination in the Later Middle Ages and Early Modern 
Times (Leuven: Peeters Publishers, 2004); John D. Lyons, Before Imagination: Embodied 
Thought From Montaigne To Rousseau (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2005); Todd 
Butler, Imagination and Politics in Seventeenth-Century England (Aldershot: Ashgate 
Publishing, 2008); Yasmin A. Haskell ed., Diseases of the Imagination and Imaginary Disease 
in the Early Modern Period (Turnhout: Brepols Publishers, 2011); Genevieve Guenther, Magical 
Imaginations: Instrumental Aesthetics in the English Renaissance (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 2012); Deanna Smid, The Imagination in Early Modern English Literature 
(Leiden and Boston: Brill Rodopi, 2017); Paul Bakker, Christoph Liithy, and Claudia Swan eds., 
Image, Imagination, and Cognition: Medieval and Early Modern Theory and Practice (Leiden 
an Boston: Brill, 2018). 

7 Edward Reynolds, A Treatise of the Faculties and Passions of the Soule of Man: With the Severall 
Dignities and Corruptions Thereunto Belonging (London: Printed by R. H. for R. Bostock, 
1640), 22. 
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and so in all other faculties.’® Reynolds’ list testifies to the breadth of the imagi- 
nation, which appears to act as an initial repository for the contents properly 
belonging to other faculties of the mind. Additionally, the imagination may act 
upon its contents in a number of ways, whether to redirect attention towards 
them, reshape or produce new ones, form judgements about the objects it 
regards, or work alongside memory to store or call them up at will. Finally, 
the imagination is valorised in many different ways across the early modern 
period, often depending on disciplinary and generic distinctions. On the one 
hand, the imagination frequently emerges as the main culprit in diseases of 
the mind and body, promoting vice and sin. On the other, it entertains a key 
role in carrying out invention (and other operations) in the arts and sciences, 
as well as a curative or corrective potential, often on condition that it receives 
guidance from the rational faculty. 

This schematic picture of the general properties attributed to the imagina- 
tion allows room for a number of immediate observations regarding the prom- 
inence of the faculty in early modern thought. Since the imagination interacts 
in various ways with the other faculties of the mind, emerges as the locus of 
diverse mental contents, and mediates between the mind/soul and body, it is 
only natural that it should become a central concern in early modern discus- 
sions of human nature, morality, anatomy, or physiology. Given its centrality, 
the imagination also emerges as a crucial instrument relevant for numerous 
theoretical and practical domains of human inquiry. While the faculty’s asso- 
ciation with the arts and the discipline of aesthetics has long been acknowl- 
edged and studied, recent research has emphasised its equal importance in 
natural, moral, and political philosophy, theology and practical divinity, medi- 
cine, not to mention magic and esotericism.® In addition, the understanding 
that the imagination has the potential for both error and its reversal, disease 
and its remedy, means that the faculty occupies a prominent position in early 
modern prescriptions for the good life. 

Yet recent efforts to recover the interdisciplinary importance of the imagi- 
nation in the immediate early modern contexts that precede its celebration 
in Romantic poetics and aesthetics have raised a number of questions. The 
majority of these stem from the observation that the imagination was more 
often vilified than extolled throughout its early modern history. As already sug- 
gested, a consensus had formed around the notion that the imagination was 


8 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 22-3. 

g For the relevance of the imagination for early modern magical theory and practice, see 
Ioan P. Couliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1987), 3-27. 
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one of the main sources of mental and bodily distemper, epistemological error, 
moral corruption, and sin. Not only was it viewed with suspicion, but most dis- 
cussions of the imagination revolved around the challenge of correcting, con- 
trolling, or even suppressing it altogether. This contrasts sharply with the later 
Romantic view that endows the imagination with privileged creative, cogni- 
tive, and metaphysical powers and places it at the centre of one’s artistic, moral, 
and spiritual life, even to the detriment of reason. The questions that emerge 
are the following: What are the main conceptual realignments that allow the 
early and mid eighteenth-century transition from the imagination’s disparage- 
ment to its elevation? To what extent do early accounts of the imagination 
also view it as a potentially beneficial faculty and to what extent do suspicions 
surrounding the imagination continue into the late eighteenth-century? How 
can the apparent rift between the dangerous early modern imagination, which 
emerges at the crossroads of various disciplines, and the privileged Romantic 
imagination, which is primarily connected to the domains of poetry and aes- 
thetics, be revised and refined? What lines of continuity and forms of nego- 
tiation are there between such contrasting conceptions of the faculty, the 
retrieval of which is apt to make room for a much more nuanced understand- 
ing of the evolution of the idea of imagination throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries? The call to answer some of these questions has been 
met by many recent contributions from the field of Romantic studies, which 
have begun interrogating the interdisciplinary dimensions of the Romantic 
imagination.!° However, the effort to link early modern with Enlightenment 
and Romantic notions of the imagination, particularly by looking at late 
seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century contexts has received little support. 
In fact, many of the recent contributions to the early modern intellectual his- 
tory of the imagination tend to look back and explore medieval or Renaissance 
continuities and inheritances. 

The present book proposes an avenue of inquiry that has the potential to 
provide answers to some of these questions and to bring to light a number 
of neglected links between seventeenth- and eighteenth-century approaches 
to the faculty of imagination. What I propose is to explore the articulations of 
the imagination that emerge in two poetics belonging to the English space of 
the first half of the eighteenth-century — that of philosopher Anthony Ashley 


10 See, for instance, Jennifer Ford, Coleridge on Dreaming: Romanticism, Dreams and the 
Medical Imagination (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998); Alan Richardson, 
British Romanticism and the Science of the Mind (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2001); Richard C. Sha, Imagination and Science in Romanticism (Baltimore: John Hopkins 
University Press, 2018). 
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Cooper, the third earl of Shaftesbury, and that of poet and physician Mark 
Akenside. I argue that their poetics reveal a conjunction between two distinct 
early modern discourses on the faculty of imagination, one stemming from the 
Stoic moral tradition and the other from the poetical and rhetorical traditions. 
Although early modern English instantiations of the two discourses share 
some common ground and may even be encountered alongside one another 
in the same texts or contexts, primarily due to their mutual reliance on the 
pervasive and eclectic faculty psychology of the time, they nevertheless endow 
the imagination with distinct properties, operations, and uses. According to 
the Stoic approach, which is mainly articulated in writings on the faculties and 
passions, the imagination is conceived as a highly comprehensive faculty that 
entails all forms of “sense-based thought,” it is endowed with a very strong 
cognitive dimension, and is discussed in terms of the role it plays in one’s 
affective and moral life, whether to foster false opinion that misguides passion 
and action or to take part in various forms of training that redress its ill effects 
over the soul. The Stoic conception places the proper regulation of the imagi- 
nation at the centre of the good life and develops a number of exercises for 
managing what are variously referred to as impressions, appearances, or fan- 
cies. On the other hand, the poetical discourse on the imagination draws 
heavily on the rhetorical tradition and builds on the synthesis between the 
rhetorical concept of invention and psychological, philosophical, and medical 
notions of imagination.” It is primarily preoccupied with the poetical uses of 
the faculty and the properties and operations that it exhibits during invention, 
such as ranging, quickness, or fertility. However, it also reveals a concern with 
the imagination’s moral dimension since the faculty may produce unnatural 
combinations of imagery, embellish its works with excessive ornamentation, 
or draw confounding similitudes, all of which not only disregard poetic prin- 
ciples, but foster deception and promote vice. This is why in poetic contexts, 
fancy or wit is consistently paired with reason or judgement, with the latter 
meant to keep the former in check. I argue that Shaftesbury and Akenside com- 
bine the two, Stoic and poetical approaches primarily in point of the imagina- 
tion’s operations — a conceptual conjunction that is not encountered in earlier 
discussions of the faculty. More precisely, both authors redefine the operations 
of the poetic imagination in such a way that they become aligned with Stoic 


11 Lyons, Before Imagination, 9. 

12 Forthe conceptual conjunction between invention and imagination, see Murray W. Bundy, 
“Invention’ and ‘Imagination’ in the Renaissance,” The Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 29, no. 4 (1930): 535-45; Heinrich F. Plett, Rhetoric and Renaissance Culture 
(Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2004), 111-49. 
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exercises for managing impressions. I suggest that Shaftesbury attributes such 
exercises to judgement, which acts as the counterpart of fancy in poetry, shap- 
ing its products, while Akenside attaches the same exercises to the workings of 
the imagination during invention. 

As such, the present book is made up of two parts. Part I surveys the Stoic 
and poetic discourses on the imagination in the English space of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, while Part 11 examines their synthesis in 
the poetics of Shaftesbury and Akenside. The aim of such a division is two-fold. 
In the first place, it allows tracing the main contours of the two discourses 
in question in order to identify their later reappearance and interaction in 
Shaftesbury and Akenside’s works, thus emphasising the continuities between 
the several contexts under examination. In other words, the sources surveyed 
in the first part are taken to represent an immediate pool of ideas and vocabu- 
laries that circulate in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries and 
inform Shaftesbury and Akenside’s views about the poetic imagination. At the 
same time, some of the texts discussed in Part I are treated as direct sources 
for Shaftesbury and Akenside. While it is relatively easy to link the two authors 
more directly to Restoration and Augustan debates on the poetic imagination, 
their debt to seventeenth-century popular writings on the faculties and pas- 
sions is more difficult to ascertain. Shaftesbury’s link to the latter is principally 
established by his engagement with the genre of the treatise on the passions 
and his connections to John Locke, his tutor.!3 Akenside, on the other hand, 
emerges as a close follower of Shaftesbury’s, who is greatly interested in pur- 
suing his aesthetic-moral projects and who also engages with Lockean ideas 
about the human mind. 

In the second place, this division serves to highlight the contrast between 
notions of the imagination circulating in the seventeenth-century English 
space and the conceptual realignments operated by Shaftesbury and Akenside. 
Although I suggest that both authors inherit the interest in Stoic exercises for 
the imagination that develops in seventeenth-century writings on the pas- 
sions, as well as the concern with the notion of wit in Restoration and Augustan 
poetics, they depart in significant ways from the main ideas developed within 
these contexts. Rather than treating the discourses examined in Part 1 as fixed 
discursive formations that are seamlessly brought together in Shaftesbury and 
Akenside’s poetics, this book highlights the precise elements that are inher- 
ited by the two authors, the specific ways in which they are reconceived and 


13 For Locke’s debt to the early modern literature on the passions, understood as a cultura 
animi genre, see Sorana Corneanu, Regimens of the Mind: Boyle, Locke, and the Early 
Modern Cultura Animi Tradition (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 2011). 
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reassembled, as well as the manner in which they interact with other shifting 
ideas that define the distinct contexts in which they resurface. 

As far as terminology is concerned, I use the phrase ‘poetic imagination’ 
throughout the book in order to describe the faculty of imagination in its 
poetic capacity, although the phrase is not used as such by Shaftesbury or 
Akenside. Although it emerges as the dominant term used in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to refer to image-based forms of cognition and men- 
tal representation, the term ‘imagination’ shares roughly the same conceptual 
space with a wide range of other notions that are more or less synonymous and 
interact in various ways amongst themselves. These include concepts such as 
‘invention,’ ‘wit, ‘fancy, ‘fancies, ‘phantasy, or ‘genius, which I also consider in 
detail when delineating the poetic contours of the imagination. I also take into 
account other clusters of related concepts referring to mental faculties or pow- 
ers believed to interact with the imagination for the purposes of poetic com- 
position, such as ‘judgement, ‘reason, or ‘good sense,’ or to aesthetic qualities 
and related cognitive, artistic, or spiritual phenomena linked to the workings 
of the same faculty, such as ‘beauty, ‘sublimity, ‘inspiration, ‘enthusiasm, ‘rap- 
ture, or ‘fury. All of these terms and the concepts that they cover have compli- 
cated etymological, lexicographical, intellectual, and cultural histories!* and 
engage with one another in various ways at various moments throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Accordingly, my analysis of the poetic 
imagination considers several such notions in tandem based on their shifting 
prevalence, contiguity, and interaction from one context to another. This focus 
on a plurality of related concepts is historically sanctioned by the already dis- 
cussed richness of the notion of imagination in the early modern period and 
Enlightenment as the product of several disciplines and traditions that is open 
to a variety of meanings, functions, and valorisations. 

The present book is also necessarily interdisciplinary in its approach. This 
is explained not only by the versatility and pluridisciplinary relevance of the 
notion of imagination in the early modern period and Enlightenment but also 
by the fact that my object of inquiry is at the same time a conceptual and dis- 
ciplinary conjunction. Although my book examines the incorporation of Stoic 
moral exercises into poetic or aesthetic discourse, I do not suggest that Stoic 
moral concerns are wholly taken over by a different discourse and transformed 


14 For a discussion of the variegated intellectual and lexicographical history of the clus- 
ter of concepts surrounding ingenuity in the early modern period, see Alexander Marr, 
Raphaéle Garrod, José Ramon Marcaida, and Richard J. Oosterhof, Logodaedalus: Word 
Histories of Ingenuity in Early Modern Europe (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
2018). Similar observations can be made regarding the broad nexus of imagination-related 
notions at the time. 
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into aesthetic ones along the eighteenth-century. Naturally, Stoic moral themes 
and prescriptions can still be encountered outside this poetic articulation, as 
can rhetorical-poetical discussions of the imagination that lack a Stoic compo- 
nent. Most importantly, the conceptual and disciplinary encounter that I am 
interested in is symptomatic of broader early modern disciplinary divisions 
that presume a close relationship between human morality, knowledge, and 
skill, proposing an integrated approach to both theoretical inquiry and various 
practical pursuits. Due to such assumptions, moral and artistic concerns are 
consistently paired in rhetorical or poetical treatises, manuals for actors, criti- 
cal works, aesthetic tracts, and other related early modern genres. Hence, what 
I propose is an interdisciplinary analysis of one such moral-poetic articulation, 
according to which poetry emerges as a significant remedial or moral practice 
in Shaftesbury and Akenside’s poetics. Such an interdisciplinary approach calls 
for a diverse corpus made up of treatises on the faculties and passions, works 
of practical devotion, writings on the understanding, rhetorical and poetical 
treatises, critical writings, and literary texts. However, such different sources 
are not given varying levels of attention on the sole basis of their generic or 
disciplinary allegiance. In other words, the philosophical, moral, medical, 
theological, or devotional sources I explore are not framed as the ‘context’ or 
‘background’ necessary for understanding ideas developed in the poetical or 
literary texts, in a manner characteristic of more traditional studies combin- 
ing the methodologies of literary, intellectual, and cultural history. Instead, my 
study assumes the dynamic interaction between the texts, genres, and contexts 
under survey, which are handled in terms of their relevance for the new articu- 
lation of the poetic imagination that Shaftesbury and Akenside advance. 

By pursuing this avenue of inquiry this book makes a number of contribu- 
tions to the intellectual history of the imagination in the early modern period 
and Enlightenment. Since the Stoic and poetic approaches concur in view- 
ing the imagination as both potentially dangerous and potentially beneficial, 
as do most discourses on the faculty belonging to this period, they provide a 
number of relevant contexts for exploring changing valuations of the imagina- 
tion throughout the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. This enables 
a recuperation of hospitable views towards the imagination in a period that is 
dominated by the faculty’s disparagement in all areas of human life. It will also 
make it possible to locate some of the roots of the later eighteenth-century 
elevation of the imagination in such earlier contexts in which favourable views 
of the faculty emerge, rather than read it as an entirely original development 
of the Enlightenment and pre-Romantic periods. In particular, my book aims 
to further recover the therapeutic dimension of the early modern notion of 
imagination, broadly understood as the faculty’s capacity to compose the 
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mind, promote bodily health, encourage virtue, and strengthen piety, thus 
building on studies by McMahon (1976), Jackson (1990), Lyons (2005), Lund 
(2010), Gowland (2012).!5 Naturally, what is understood under the therapeutic 
or beneficial role of the imagination is reworked from one context to another, 
but my interest lies primarily in the faculty’s capacity to work as a vehicle for 
moral and spiritual rehabilitation. 

Such a recovery is made possible precisely by looking at modern Stoic con- 
ceptions of the imagination in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. While 
both traditional and more recent scholarship on the intellectual history of the 
imagination has consistently considered its rhetorical, poetical, or aesthetic 
articulations, Stoic views on the faculty, whether classical or modern, have 
received less attention even from revisionary and interdisciplinary studies. 
I aim to tackle this gap by arguing that seventeenth-century English treatises 
on the faculties and passions of the soul — along with a few other closely-related 
genres — reveal a significant reliance on the Stoic understanding of the nature 
of the imagination and on late Roman Stoic exercises for managing impres- 
sions. Moreover, I want to show that the same Stoic notions and exercises sur- 
vive and receive a number of redevelopments in the early eighteenth-century 
writings of Shaftesbury and Akenside. The main exercises that are taken over 
and reworked in these contexts are the ones primarily articulated in Epictetus’ 
Discourses and Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations at the expense of other Roman 
Stoic sources, such as the writings of Cicero or Seneca. Although the important 
Stoic dimension of the two modern authors’ thought has long been acknowl- 
edged and extensively studied,!® few scholars have attempted to identify and 
describe the precise Stoic exercises that they discuss in their works. Throughout 
this book, I examine in detail the exercises that emerge in these early modern 
and Enlightenment contexts, build taxonomies of their varieties, and trace the 


15 C.E.McMahon, “The Role of the Imagination in the Disease Process: Pre-Cartesian History,” 
Psychological Medicine 6, no. 2 (1976): 179-84; Stanley W. Jackson, “The Imagination and 
Psychological Healing,’ Journal of the History of Behavioural Sciences 26 (1990): 345-58; 
Stanley W. Jackson, “The Use of the Passions in Psychological Healing,’ Journal of the 
History of Medicine and Allied Sciences 45 (1990): 150-75; Lyons, Before Imagination; Mary 
Ann Lund, Melancholy, Medicine, and Religion in Early Modern England: Reading The 
Anatomy of Melancholy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010); Angus Gowland, 
“Consolations for Melancholy in Renaissance Humanism,” Society and Politics 6, no. 1 
(2012): 10-38. 

16 See, for instance, Esther A. Tiffany, “Shaftesbury as Stoic,’ PMLA 38, no. 3 (1923): 642-84; 
Charles Taylor, Sources of the Self: The Making of the Modern Identity (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1989), 251; Daniel Carey, Locke, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson: 
Contesting Diversity in the Enlightenment and Beyond (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005), 10-6. 
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realignments that they undergo throughout this period, thus expanding the 
list of Stoic-inherited exercises that have been identified so far by scholars. 

My study is thus indebted to Pierre Hadot’s elaboration of the concept of 
‘spiritual exercises,!” which he understands as the central feature of ancient 
Hellenistic and Roman approaches to philosophy as a way of life or an art of 
living.!8 Hadot’s use of the Ignatian phrase is sanctioned not only by his claim 
that sixteenth-century Christian spiritual exercises were rooted in a long tradi- 
tion stretching back to ancient philosophical exercises,!® but also by his indi- 
cation that such practices were designed to bring about a total transformation 
of one’s behaviour and life.2° Throughout this book, I use the phrases ‘spiri- 
tual exercises, ‘philosophical exercises, ‘mental exercises, and ‘Stoic exercises’ 
alternatively, together with a handful of other variations, in order to reflect the 
many scholarly instantiations of the concept. However, I privilege the terms 
‘spiritual’ and ‘mental’ due to their prevalence in scholarly literature and to 
the fact that they more closely reflect the main characteristics of the kind 
of exercises that I am interested in here. For one thing, the notion that such 
exercises represent unitary acts that lead to a comprehensive conversion of 
the self, which is conveyed by Hadot’s use of the term ‘spiritual’, is to some 
extent maintained in the thought of Shaftesbury and Akenside, although in a 
lesser and modified form. At the same time, the exercises that I investigate may 
be labelled ‘mental’ insofar as they engage the faculties of the mind and the 
domains of imagination and thought, which occupy a more distinct position 
within eighteenth-century maps of the human frame. 

Hadot himself recognised that ancient spiritual exercises often appealed 
to the powers of imagination: “We must also associate our imagination and 


17 Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to Foucault, ed. 
Arnold I. Davidson, trans. Michael Chase (Oxford: Blackwell, 1999); Pierre Hadot, What Is 
Ancient Philosophy?, trans. Michael Chase (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2002). 

18 For the interrelated concepts of philosophy as a way of life, the art of living, and spiritual 
exercises, see Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life; Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, 
Volume 111: The Care of the Self; trans. Robert Hurley (New York: Pantheon Books, 1986); 
Martha C. Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics 
(Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 1994); Alexander Nehamas, The Art 
of Living: Socratic Reflections from Plato to Foucault (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1998); Hadot, What Is Ancient Philosophy?; John Sellars, The Art of Living: The Stoics 
on the Nature and Function of Philosophy, 2nd ed. (London: Bloomsbury, 2003); Jeremy 
Schmidt, Melancholy and the Care of the Soul: Religion, Moral Philosophy and Madness in 
Early Modern England (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007); John M. Cooper, Pursuits of Wisdom: 
Six Ways of Life in Ancient Philosophy from Socrates to Plotinus (Princeton and Oxford: 
Princeton University Press, 2012). 

19  Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life, 82; Sellars, Art of Living, 112. 

20  Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life, 81-4. 
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affectivity with the training of our thought. Here, we must bring into play all 
the psychagogic techniques and rhetorical methods of amplification. We must 
formulate the rule of life to ourselves in the most striking and concrete way.”?1 
Since I am specifically concerned with Stoic articulations of spiritual exercises 
that rely on the imagination, I investigate those forms of training or discipline 
that are in any way connected to its workings. Hence, I build on discussions 
of practices such as attention, meditation, dialogue, writing, or the view from 
above in Hadot, Michel Foucault, John Sellars, or John Lyons.?? My account 
of Stoic imaginative exercises is particularly indebted to Lyons, who closely 
examines late Roman Stoic methods of training the imagination developed by 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Seneca, with the aim of tracing their legacy in 
the works of the French moralists. I rely on his taxonomy and description of 
Stoic exercises and make use of his distinction between the ‘synthetic imagi- 
nation’ and the ‘analytic imagination,?? but redirect my attention to several 
early modern and Enlightenment English contexts. As such, I am also indebted 
to various studies focusing on the English space, particularly on Shaftesbury. 
Lawrence Klein, Laurent Jaffro, and Sellars have been at the forefront of such 
research.”* Sellars, in particular, has taken up and elaborated upon Hadot’s 
own nod to Shaftesbury as a key proponent of this ancient understanding of 
philosophy?> by recovering his specific conception of philosophy as a way of 
life, as well as his place in the long tradition of spiritual exercises.2° However, 
there is more to be done to recuperate the full extent of the exercises that 
Shaftesbury relies on, beyond those of self-division, self-interrogation, or 
writing, and to place Akenside within the same tradition, especially when it 
comes to those techniques and practices that are assigned to the imagina- 
tion. Furthermore, the present book has also been shaped by the more recent 
interest in the eighteenth-century legacy of spiritual exercises and their role in 
the rise of the discipline of aesthetics in various European contexts — a line of 


21 Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life, 85. 

22 See Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life, 81-144; Foucault, History of Sexuality, 39-68; 
Sellars, Art of Living, 107-66; Lyons, Before Imagination, 5-22. 

23 Lyons, Before Imagination, 12. 

24 See Lawrence E. Klein, Shaftesbury and the Culture of Politeness: Moral Discourse and 
Cultural Politics in Early Eighteenth-Century England (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), 81-90; Laurent Jaffro, “Les Exercices de Shaftesbury: un stoicisme crépuscu- 
laire,” in Le stoicisme aux XVI¢ et XvI1I° siècles: Le retour des philosophies antiques a l'âge clas- 
sique, ed. Pierre-Francois Moreau (Paris: Albin Michel, 1999); John Sellars, “Shaftesbury, 
Stoicism, and Philosophy as a Way of Life,” Sophia 55, no. 3 (2016): 395-408. 

25 Hadot, What Is Ancient Philosophy?, 270. 

26 See Sellars, “Shaftesbury.” 
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investigation that is currently garnering increasing attention.2” Most recently, 
Brian Michael Norton has traced the important role played by the ancient Stoic 
tradition of world contemplation — with its exercises devoted to aligning the 
self with the universe — in shaping Shaftesbury’s aesthetic thought.28 

Another key concept that informs my study is that of the ‘care’ or ‘cultiva- 
tion of the self? in close connection with that of ‘technologies’ or ‘practices of 
the self, as formulated by Foucault in conversation with Hadot’s conception of 
the art of living.”9 In light of the fact that Shaftesbury and Akenside’s poetics 
pay tribute to some of the main themes developed within both ancient and 
early modern cultures of the care of the self, such as the presupposition of 
human frailty, the use of medical analogies, the call to reform one’s judgements 
and passions, or the prescription of various exercises,?° I propose that, in this 
view, poetry emerges as one such modern practice of the self. What this means 
is that the practice of poetry comes to be understood as an opportunity to cor- 
rect and order one’s fancies, thoughts, and passions, whether as part of an ini- 
tial, preparatory step or during poetic composition itself. Most importantly, the 
care of the self becomes crucial for the acquisition of proper poetic technique, 
which turns ‘false’ into ‘true’ wit or genius and fosters the proper cultivation of 
poetic enthusiasm, all of which amounts to a significant moral and spiritual 
transformation on the part of the poet. My approach is sensitive to the distinct 
ways in which ancient and early modern themes surrounding the care of the 
self are reconfigured in the eighteenth-century poetic contexts under investi- 
gation, thus paying close attention to the specific concerns of Shaftesbury and 
Akenside. My book thus joins the efforts of historical studies on the interrelated 
notions of spiritual exercises, the care of the self, and the art of living, particu- 
larly as they relate to the Socratic and Stoic traditions, not only by recovering 
further early modern and Enlightenment articulations of these, but by explor- 
ing their less observed connections to the imagination and the composition of 


27 See especially Endre Szécsényi, “Gustus Spiritualis: Remarks on the Emergence of Modern 
Aesthetics,” Estetika: The Central European Journal of Aesthetics 51, no. 1 (2014): 62-85; 
Alessandro Nannini, “Ancient or Modern? Alexander G. Baumgarten and the Coming of 
Age of Aesthetics,’ Filozofija i društvo 26, no. 3 (2015): 629-51; Gabriel Trop, Poetry as a Way 
of Life: Aesthetics and Askesis in the German Eighteenth Century (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 2015); Brian Michael Norton, “Shaftesbury and the Stoic Roots of Modern 
Aesthetics,” Aesthetic Investigations. Special Issue: The Birth of the Discipline 4, no. 2 (2021): 
163-81. 

28 See Norton, “Shaftesbury.” 

29 Foucault, History of Sexuality, 39-68. 

30 Foran account of such themes in the ancient culture of the care of the self, see Foucault, 
History of Sexuality, and for an account of early modern themes around the care of the 
self, see Corneanu, Regimens of the Mind, 48-78. 
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poetry, whose importance as an early modern and Enlightenment practice of 
the art of living or the care of the self has been neglected so far. 

This kind of inquiry is apt to further recuperate the specific Stoic articula- 
tion of the imagination’s therapeutic potential. The core of the Stoic approach 
that runs throughout the contexts I will be examining is that it is crucial to 
work with the imagination itself and train it in order to redress its errors and 
attain mental, moral, and spiritual integrity. The imagination thus emerges 
as a key therapeutic tool that works by means of a body of disciplining exer- 
cises. It follows that an examination of Stoic conceptions of the care of the 
self in poetic contexts has the potential to further contribute to the litera- 
ture on the therapeutic dimension of poetry in the early modern period and 
Enlightenment.*! Furthermore, such an investigation allows tracing various 
shifts in the manner in which the imagination is valued along the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, by closely analysing the faculty’s role in performing 
such exercises and what their transformations tell us about the evolution of 
the faculty's properties and operations. I want to suggest that the imagination 
is indeed granted greater privilege and autonomy as we move further along 
the eighteenth-century contexts I explore here, but in a manner that builds on 
Jon Mee’s insights®? and stresses that this does not sweep away anxieties sur- 
rounding the faculty or the imperative of discipline. Shaftesbury and Akenside 
both elevate the imagination in their poetics, but not by divorcing its opera- 
tions from those or judgement or by setting the two against one another, but 
by means of a more thorough acknowledgement of their compatibility. This 
sometimes means carving out autonomous domains that belong to the imagi- 
nation alone without running against reason or judgement or neglecting the 
need for at least some form of regulation. 

A survey of Stoic disciplining exercises for the imagination from their 
inclusion in seventeenth-century practical writings on the passions to their 
reworking in the early eighteenth-century poetics of Shaftesbury and Akenside 
also demonstrates the importance of discipline and regulation for later 
approaches to the faculty that grant it greater artistic, moral, and spiritual 


31 For early modern conceptions of poetry as remedial or otherwise beneficial see, for 
instance, William Rossky, “Imagination in the English Renaissance: Psychology and 
Poetic,’ Studies in the Renaissance 5 (1958): 49-73; Lund, Melancholy, Medicine, and 
Religion, 77-137; Stephen Pender and Nancy S. Struever eds., Rhetoric and Medicine in 
Early Modern Europe (Routledge: London and New York, 2012); Alexandra Bacalu, “The 
Poetic Imagination as Therapy across English and French Late Renaissance,” University of 
Bucharest Review 4, no. 2 (2014): 71-9. 

32 See Jon Mee, Romanticism, Enthusiasm, and Regulation: Poetics and the Policing of Culture 
in the Romantic Period (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). 
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privilege, particularly in poetic or aesthetic contexts. The question of the 
eighteenth-century tension between the discipline and freedom of the imagi- 
nation becomes all the more relevant to this study given the importance that 
both Shaftesbury and Akenside give to poetic enthusiasm. In other words, 
the two authors do not only profess the importance of Stoic self-discipline in 
their works, but propose a rehabilitation and celebration of poetic enthusiasm 
along Platonic lines. This calls for an effort to account not just for the overlap 
between Stoic and poetico-rhetorical discourses that the two authors oper- 
ate, but for their equal emphasis on imaginative regulation and imaginative 
transport. I intend to show that in both cases there is little tension between 
the apparently diverging dimensions of their thought, which can in fact be 
easily reconciled. In the first case, the Stoic proximity between imagination 
and judgement together with the growing mutuality that emerges between 
wit and judgement in Restoration and Augustan critical debates, particularly 
along Hobbesian lines, makes room for the notion that discipline does not 
restrain the imagination, but allows it to perform its poetic operations with 
greater gusto. In the second case, discipline works in such a way as to care- 
fully direct poetic enthusiasm towards suitable objects, thus sanctioning it as 
a reasonable form of transport that can be heightened and allowed free reign 
as long as it maintains its proper orientation. Many scholars have called for 
the revision of harsh dichotomies and crude periodisations that continue to 
pit the Age of Reason against the Age of Sensibility, Enlightenment against 
Romanticism, while still neglecting the importance of self-discipline in key 
late eighteenth-century contexts.33 Such work is still to be completed. 

Thus, my inquiry into the eighteenth-century rehabilitation of enthusiasm 
departs from the contributions of scholars such as Shaun Irlam, who suggests 
that the dignity of this passion was gradually and comprehensively restored 
along this period, particularly in poetic contexts.3+ Instead, I join the efforts 
of scholars such as Mee, who argues that enthusiasm remained suspect and 
was still considered dangerous despite the eighteenth-century elaboration of 
adequate forms of discipline or containment, whether poetic or of a different 
nature.?š Indeed, Mee claims that the re-evaluation of enthusiasm in literary 
discourse, which Irlam traces, is explained by the fact that literature was con- 
ceived as a privileged site for the discipline of one’s passions, which actually 


33 See, for instance, Shaun Irlam, Elations: The Poetics of Enthusiasm in Eighteenth-Century 
Britain (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999), 4-7. 

34  Irlam, Elations, 24-5. 

35 Mee, Romanticism, Enthusiasm, and Regulation, 4-5. 
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served to stress the apprehensions surrounding them: “If literature was a cul- 
tural space where enthusiasm gained a relative toleration, it was only because 
literariness itself came to be seen as part of the process of regulation. To trans- 
form enthusiasm into art was to make it relatively safe, but even then, as we 
shall see, questions of what constituted art rather than rant and who was capa- 
ble of regulating whom remained at issue.”? Such observations fare well with 
the previously mentioned recent interest in recovering conceptions of poetry 
as a technology of the self, which my book is aligned with. Grounding his argu- 
ments on the combined insights of Foucault?’ and Clifford Siskin,?® Mee also 
explains that disciplinary power produces its own objects that are never fully 
stabilised, constantly generating new anxieties, which explains the concomi- 
tance of discourses of regulation and celebration throughout the eighteenth 
century.?? Like Mee, I intend to offer a study of eighteenth-century notions of 
imaginative transport that is sensitive to the unresolved and complicated ten- 
sions between its dangers and benefits, as well as to the persistent demand for 
training and self-control. Firstly, I propose that forms of imaginative regulation 
are not discarded in the context of the emerging celebration of imaginative lib- 
erty and creativity. While I do not attempt to advance a novel interpretation of 
the Shaftesburian and Akensidian rehabilitations of enthusiasm, my aim is to 
uncover the debt that their conception of imaginative regulation owes to Stoic 
exercise. Secondly, unlike Irlam or Mee, I am not concerned with the cultures 
of Sensibility or Romanticism, but with earlier eighteenth-century contexts 
that reveal the complicated roots of the later elevation of the imagination. 
I gesture at the emergence in these earlier contexts of an approach to the imag- 
ination that presupposes complex interactions between regulation and enthu- 
siasm, which do not exclude, but mutually inform and support one another. 
As such, my approach is also informed by Foucault's later account of ancient 
practices of the care of the self, according to which regimens devised for the 
body and soul in this context do not amount to modes of austerity or asceti- 
cism, emerging rather as means by which the self is corrected and reorganised 
in accordance with natural laws inherent to it.4° This continues to erode and 
nuance the Foucauldian understanding of the Enlightenment as a repository 


36 Mee, Romanticism, Enthusiasm, and Regulation, 5. 

37 See Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison, trans. Alan Sheridan 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1979). 

38 See Clifford Siskin, The Historicity of Romantic Discourse (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1988). 

39 Mee, Romanticism, Enthusiasm, and Regulation, 48. 

40 See Foucault, History of Sexuality, 124-44. 
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of coercive disciplinary techniques*! by tracing the further legacy of other 
ancient — in this case Stoic — models of therapeutic practice in the long eigh- 
teenth century. Building on this model of the care of the self, I investigate the 
disciplinary practices proposed by Shaftesbury and Akenside as strategies that 
serve to channel and transform the slippages of imagination and enthusiasm 
into new, well-ordered, and fruitful forms. This is not to say, however, that we 
witness a gradual, linear, or otherwise uncomplicated abatement of anxieties 
surrounding imaginative transport up to the early nineteenth century or that 
the model of regimen or self-discipline explored here does not coexist with 
modes of restraint or self-denial. 

The first chapter of this book traces the early modern Stoic discourse on 
the imagination by considering the interest in Stoic notions of the faculty and 
Stoic exercises for managing impressions that is revealed in the highly eclectic 
genre of seventeenth-century English treatises on the passions and faculties 
of the soul, as well as other related writings. I start by exploring the relevant 
sources and genres, continue with an inquiry into the conceptual contiguity 
between imagination and opinion that is characteristic of the Stoic approach, 
and finally examine the Stoic spiritual exercises that emerge in this litera- 
ture, delineating the various ways in which they are reworked in this specific 
context. The second chapter is concerned with the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth-century discourse on the poetic imagination that likewise circu- 
lates in the English space in philosophical, poetical, and critical works. I begin 
with a brief examination of the relevant sources and continue by exploring 
Restoration and Augustan debates on the wit-judgement pair, as well as the 
link between wit and enthusiasm. The purpose of this chapter is to inventory 
the various features, properties, operations, and interactions that are assigned 
to the poetic imagination in the context of the wit-judgement debate in order 
to later determine its association with Stoic exercises. I intend to shed light on 
a strand of highly complicated and mutually-informing interactions between 
wit and judgement — with focus on the influential Hobbesian model — as well 
as on the extent to which both labour and freedom are built into the idea of 
poetic enthusiasm, arguing that both developments are crucial in shaping 
Shaftesbury and Akenside’s own understanding of the poetic imagination. 

In Chapters 3 and 4, I look at the poetics of Shaftesbury and Akenside respec- 
tively, with the aim of investigating the manner in which the two authors syn- 
thesise the Stoic and poetic discourses on the imagination explored in the 
first part. My inquiry into Shaftesbury’s poetics is centred on his Soliloquy, or 
Advice to an Author, which I examine in tandem with other essays included in 


41 For Foucault’s approach in Discipline and Punish compared to that in The History of 
Sexuality, see, for instance, Nehamas, Art of Living, 175-9. 
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his Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times (1711), most notably The 
Moralists and Miscellany Iv. I also consider his private Stoic notebooks, the 
Askémata, believed to have never been intended for publication. I begin by 
investigating Shaftesbury’s diagnosis of the failings of modern poetry and the 
main poetic principles that he sketches out, building towards a demonstration 
of his strong reliance on the key notions of wit and judgement. I continue with 
an examination of Shaftesbury’s proposed method of soliloquy, which emerges 
as a self-disciplining preparatory practice that all authors are prompted to 
engage in before they begin writing, and argue that it consists of a significant 
body of Stoic spiritual exercises. I intend to show that Shaftesbury assigns 
such exercises to the poetic capacity of judgement, which are reinterpreted as 
operations that help guide and shape the workings of poetic wit. Furthermore, 
I probe the consequences of Shaftesbury’s Stoic allegiances over his valuation 
of the faculty of imagination and attempt to account for his simultaneous reli- 
ance on Stoic discipline and Platonic enthusiasm. What I propose is that his 
Platonic classification of the several orders of beauty relies on the vocabulary 
surrounding Stoic discussions of cataleptic and non-cataleptic impressions, 
neatly reconciling the two seemingly contradictory strains of thought in such 
a way that properly-directed enthusiasm towards higher forms of beauty 
becomes compatible with Stoic discipline and is also part of Shaftesbury’s por- 
trait of the true poet. 

The fourth and final chapter of my book explores the 1744 version of 
Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination. I begin this chapter by attempting a 
more comprehensive recovery of Akenside’s adherence to Stoic moral prin- 
ciples and prescriptions, after which I inquire into the connection that he 
establishes between Stoic exercises and the operations that the imagination 
performs during poetic invention. I will argue that Akenside reconceives the 
search for poetic matter performed by the imagination during invention as 
the careful examination and selection of privileged sources of beauty found in 
nature — a process that is reconfigured along the lines of the Stoic examination 
of appearances. I then turn to Akenside’s own reconciliation of Stoic discipline 
and Platonic enthusiasm, which he inherits from Shaftesbury and carries fur- 
ther. I also suggest that Akenside’s poem reveals an important emphasis on the 
transcendent dimension of the pleasures of the imagination as forms of enthu- 
siastic transport, which allow the poet to gain knowledge of the divine mind 
and unite with it. Finally, I consider the particularities of Akenside’s approach 
to Stoic exercises and argue that these are redeveloped along the lines of habit, 
familiarity, and association, in keeping with mid eighteenth-century theories 
of the human mind and human nature that define the context of Akenside’s 
writings. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Stoic Imagination 


1 Sources and Genres 


The understanding that many of the key epistemological, moral, religious, 
social, and political concerns of the early modern period — whether they 
pertain to debates unfolding in the British space or on the Continent — were 
articulated within a wider culture of regimens or therapeutics has gained 
prominence in the last two decades! and has proven to be an invaluable histo- 
riographic tool. The idea is that the central philosophical, scientific, or artistic 
pursuits that define early modernity were devised in such a way as to bring 
about the reordering of man’s frail mental faculties and the remedy of his 
ailing passions and bodily disturbances, with the aim of fostering individual 
health, virtue, and piety, as well as social, political, and religious order in a 
distinctly turbulent period. The remedial element could be configured in vari- 
ous ways as part of such pursuits — often understood as a preparatory step, a 
crucial end, or both. Naturally, the precise shape of this therapeutic project, its 
premises and purposes, and the underlying conceptions of virtue and the good 
life that informed it were defined differently throughout the period and across 
specific contexts and debates. 

Regardless of such variations, the problem of the passions, which were 
seen as the main source behind man’s fallen and disordered condition and 
were waiting to be cured, was a central and overwhelmingly common con- 
cern around which the early modern culture of regimens was built. Indeed, 
Amy M. Schmitter has pointed out that “over eight thousand books published 
in English during the seventeenth century mention ‘passion’ in one or more 
places, and the count grows if we include ‘affection’. Although not all of those 
works address the passions thematically, many do. Some are works of largely 
forgotten figures, but they nonetheless reward investigation, since they are 


1 See Deborah Harkness, “Nosce teipsum: Curiosity, the Humoural Body and the Culture of 
Therapeutics in Late Sixteenth- and Early Seventeenth-Century England,’ in Curiosity and 
Wonder from the Renaissance to the Enlightenment, eds. R. J. W. Evans and Alexander Marr 
(Adelshot: Ashgate, 2006), 171-93; Corneanu, Regimens of the Mind, 201m; Dana Jalobeanu, 
“Experimental Philosophers and Doctors of the Mind: The Appropriation of a Philosophical 
Tradition,” in Naturel et surnaturel. Philosophies de la nature et métaphysique aux XVI-XVII 
siécles, eds. Vlad Alexandrescu and Robert Theis (Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlag, 2010), 
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typically erudite and informative, and often cast familiar patterns of early 
modern thought in a new light.”? The literature that Schmitter is referring to 
has also been discussed by Sorana Corneanu in terms of the many genres of 
the early modern cultura and medicina animi tradition, which includes “the 
anatomies of the soul, the treatises of the passions of the mind, the tracts of 
consolation or of wisdom, the works of pastoral care, the rhetorical treatises, 
and sometimes the logics of the time”? Among these, the treatise on the fac- 
ulties and passions of the soul, which has received increased attention from 
intellectual and cultural historians over the last few decades,* emerges as a 
particularly prominent and prolific genre with a long-standing history, com- 
prising both general and individual analyses of the faculties and passions 
and interacting with numerous other related species of writing. It tends to 
be practical and popular in its orientation, as well as remarkably diverse and 
eclectic. Rooted in both ancient philosophical and Patristic traditions,> this 
early modern type of treatise also demonstrates Christian humanist learning 
and discusses the faculties and passions at the intersection of multiple tradi- 
tions, disciplines, and genres. A reader is likely to find in such writings mate- 
rial as varied as: Augustinian diagnoses of man’s frail postlapsarian condition, 
Aristotelian natural philosophical anatomies of the tripartite soul, Greek-Arab 
medical accounts of the physiology of the passions accompanied by the causes, 
symptoms, and cures of affective and bodily disorders, Platonic defences of the 
immortality of the soul and even rhetorical treatises, to provide only a handful 
of examples. Many such practical writings also draw on contemporary philo- 
sophical sources in elaborating their views on the faculties and passions of 
the soul, among which the writings of Juan Luis Vives, Francis Bacon, René 
Descartes, Pierre Gassendi or Thomas Hobbes stand out.® 

What explains the fact that early modern treatises on the faculties and pas- 
sions bring together such a wide variety of themes, sources, genres, and disci- 
plines is the belief that their object of inquiry has bearing over manifold aspects 


2 Amy M. Schmitter, “Passions and Affections,” in The Oxford Handbook of British Philosophy in 
the Seventeenth Century, ed. Peter R. Anstey (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 443. 

3 Corneanu, Regimens of the Mind, 46. 

4 See also James, Passion and Action, 1997; Gaukroger, The Soft Underbelly, 1998; Dixon, From 
Passions to Emotions, 2003; Amy M. Schmitter, “Passions, Affections, Sentiments: Taxonmy 
and Terminology,’ in The Oxford Handbook of British Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century, ed. 
James A. Harris (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 197-225. 

5 Corneanu, Regimens of the Mind, 50-2. 

6 See Schmitter, “Passions and Affections, 451-2. Walter Charleton’s Natural History of the 
Passions (1674) is a good example of such engagement with contemporary natural philoso- 
phy, see Emily Booth, A Subtle and Mysterious Machine: The Medical World of Walter Charleton 
(1619-1707) (Dordrecht: Springer, 2005), 129-30. 
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of human activity and is thus crucial to a unified care of the self.” Indeed, as 
mentioned earlier, what this and related genres have in common is the fact 
that they are popular writings geared towards a practical aim.8 Their purpose 
is to help readers know and govern their passions, teach them how to cure 
the diseases of their embodied minds, offer spiritual guidance and comfort, 
and provide any means by which to attain a good and virtuous life. However, 
this practical orientation features in various degrees across the breadth of 
early modern English treatises on the passions, especially since the genre also 
extends to philosophical works that provide chiefly theoretical descriptions 
of the passions and engage in more specialized and systematic intellectual 
debates of the time. Many later philosophical treatises on the passions start 
neglecting the genre’s prescriptive orientation — a tendency that is particularly 
noticeable in the writings of the Scottish moral sentimental philosophers.? 
Yet the problem of the passions is intimately tied to the activity of the entire 
soul and its faculties — in close connection to that of the body and its opera- 
tions. As such, within the economy of the human constitution, an important 
nexus is constituted by the passions and the faculty of imagination — itself an 
amalgam of diverse notions and traditions of thought endowing it with a plu- 
rality of features and properties. The imagination stands out as a particularly 
versatile faculty that comprises both sensitive and cognitive features and allows 
for communication and interaction between the other powers and parts of the 
soul-body. Due to its proximity to the senses, its material dimension, and its 
capacity for potentially erroneous manipulation and retention of the images of 
perceived objects, the imagination is understood as having immense sway over 
the passions and is frequently held accountable for their disturbance, as well 
as for the diseases and perturbations that plague the self as a whole. Therefore, 
the remedies devised in the early modern cultura animi literature are usually 
addressed to both the imagination and the passions, with the former being 
seen as the principle source behind human error, vice, and sin. The specific 
cures for the passions and the type of dynamics between affective and intellec- 
tive faculties that they are designed to bring about vary within this literature 
and sometimes within one and the same text, revealing numerous models for 


7 Corneanu discusses the urgency attached to the study of the faculties and passions and its 
relevance for multiple disciplines and areas of human activity with reference to both Wright 
and Burton’s treatises, see Corneanu, Regimens of the Mind, 46-8. 

8 On the practical dimension of early modern cultura animi literature, see Corneanu, Regimens 
of the Mind, 58-60. 

9 See, for instance, the discussion on David Hume in Adam Potkay, The Passion for Happiness: 
Samuel Johnson and David Hume (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2000), 88. 
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the good mental life. A common strain that runs through these writings is the 
Aristotelian and Peripatetic ideal of striking the mean between two extreme 
passions or vices and of adjusting feeling and action to the situation at hand. In 
close proximity to this model lies the medical — particularly Galenic — notion 
that passions or bodily diseases may be stirred or induced in order to curb 
opposite ones.!! Both approaches to remedy combine with the Christian privi- 
leging of the heart and the belief in the importance of well-cultivated forms of 
affectivity within a pious life led in imitation of Christ, thus advocating for the 
careful use and management of the passions rather than their total oblitera- 
tion. Under further pressure from various forms of Augustinianism emphasis- 
ing postlapsarian human frailty and the need for grace, as well as the Calvinist 
belief in total depravity, the traditional understanding of the psychomachic 
human soul perpetually ravaged by a civil war between reason and passion 
began to wane.” 

This erosion is explained by a growing anti-Stoicism that is particularly 
prevalent in the mid and latter seventeenth century, occurring on the back- 
ground of already existing tensions between Socratic-Stoic and Augustinian 
anthropologies.!8 For instance, in his famous treatise on the passions Bishop 
Edward Reynolds writes that “the power of the Will is most seene, in repairing 
the breaches, and setling the mutinies, wherewith untamed Affections disquiet 
the peace of mans nature; since excesse and disorder in things otherwise of 
so great use, requireth amendment, not extirpation; and we make straight a 
crooked thing, we doe not breake it” and adds a few pages later that “[t]hose 
imputations therefore which Tully and Seneca, and other Stoicall Philosophers 
make against Passions, are but light and emptie, when they call them diseases 
and perturbations of the Mind; which requireth in all its actions both health 


10 On the variety of early modern models for conceiving the proper interaction between 
reason and the passions and the Socratic, Stoic, Aristotelian, Thomistic, and Calvinist tra- 
ditions of thought that inform these, see Christopher Tilmouth, Passion’s Triumph over 
Reason: A History of the Moral Imagination from Spenser to Rochester (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), 1-36. 

11 See Jackson, “Use of the Passions,” 152-3. 

12 On psychomachia and the early modern erosion of this model of the human soul, see 
Tilmouth, Passion’s Triumph, 15-36. For the early modern English distrust in the Stoic 
model of proper affectivity and the ideal of apathy, see also Jill Kraye, “Amc@e1n and 
Iporáðe in Early Modern Discussions of the Passions: Stoicism, Christianity and 
Natural History,” Early Science and Medicine 17 (2012): 230-53. 

13 For this inherent tension in humanist thought, see William J. Bouwsma, “The Two Faces 
of Humanism: Stoicism and Augustinianism in Renaissance Thought,” in Itinerarium 
Italicum, eds. H. A. Oberman and T. A. Brady Jr. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975). 
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and serenitie, a strong and a cleare judgement; both which properties, they 
say, are impaired by the distempers of Passion: For it is absurd to thinke, that 
all manner of rest is either healthfull or cleare; or on the other side, all motion 
diseased and troublesome.’ These passages principally pit an Aristotelian 
conception of moderation against a Stoic view of apathy, with Reynolds link- 
ing the former to a Christian emphasis on the need for well-governed passions 
anchored in an appreciation of Christ’s humanity.!® The central idea is clear: 
the perceived Stoic notion that passions can and should be completely eradi- 
cated is mistaken. Instead, passions are to be carefully ordered and managed 
by a faculty of reason that is concerned with making good use of the passions 
for the very sake of virtue rather than engaging them in fierce battle. 

Such arguments against the Stoic model for governing the passions and 
against the corresponding view of the struggle between reason and affection 
were part of a larger movement away from Renaissance Neostoicism and other 
forms of Stoic revival that sought to harmonise its pagan ethics with Christian 
teaching. These gradually lost prominence and ceded territory to renewed 
attacks on several fronts. What had led humanists and reformers like Erasmus 
and Calvin to engage in editorial terms with Stoicism and particularly with 
Seneca — notwithstanding some degree of scepticism and reserve!” — and 
impelled Justus Lipsius and the other Neostoics to produce a more system- 
atic synthesis of Stoicism and Christianity in the face of civil and religious 
turmoil!® gave way to various strains of clear anti-Stoic argument. For instance, 
Christoph Brooke has outlined two important lines of sharp critique rooted 
in Augustinianism and instantiated by its Catholic — particularly French 
Jansenist — and Protestant variants, which took particular issue with Stoic eth- 
ics and physics respectively.!9 Such critiques turned on ancient and modern 
reproaches concerning pride, the misrecognition of human wretchedness 
and the need for grace, the problem of Pelagianism, as well as on anxiet- 
ies surrounding determinism, materialism, and atheism,?° whether these 


15 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 59-60. 

16 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 48-9. 

17 On Erasmus and Calvin’s engagement with Stoic thought, see Barbara Pitkin, “Erasmus, 
Calvin, and the Faces of Stoicism in Renaissance and Reformation Thought,” in The 
Routledge Handbook of the Stoic Tradition, ed. John Sellars (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2016), 145-59. 

18 Fora broader picture of Renaissance Neostoicism, see Jacqueline Lagrée, “Justus Lipsius 
and Neostoicism,” in The Routledge Handbook of the Stoic Tradition, ed. John Sellars 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2016), 160-73. 

19 Christopher Brooke, “Stoicism on the Threshold of the Scottish Enlightenment” (paper 
presented at Balliol College, Oxford, 23 February 2008), 2-5. 
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were founded or not. In addition to this, the association of Stoicism with con- 
troversial philosophers of the time, such as Hobbes or Baruch Spinoza, fed 
even further into the rise in anti-Stoic sentiment. 

Yet, despite this larger context of growing objections to Stoic anthropology 
and ethics that seeped into the period’s popular literature on the passions, 
the prescriptive passages and sections of these very same writings often con- 
sidered Stoic remedies and techniques. The same author could challenge the 
Stoic aspiration towards apatheia and the ideal of the sage and yet recommend 
Stoic cures only a few chapters later.” Moreover, the assumptions that under- 
lie such prescriptive chapters or sections revolve around the idea that one of 
the best means of remedying the passions is to care for the mental contents 
that cause them to stir, namely one’s impressions, thoughts, or imaginations. 
Hence, rather than leading to further attacks, the practical advice offered in 
this literature is driven by a synthetic impulse and reveals points of conver- 
gence between Stoic therapies for the passions and other philosophical or 
Christian conceptions of remedy. One of the main encounters here is between 
the Stoic stress on maintaining firm and constant vigilance over one’s impres- 
sions and the similar Protestant — and particularly Calvinist — dedication to 
the scrutiny of the inner self, which makes room for the articulation of vari- 
ous exercises for reordering the mind in the proper way. The particular promi- 
nence of Stoic curative approaches in early modern writings on the faculties 
and passions can also be explained by the immense influence had by Cicero’s 
Tusculan Disputations (45 BCE) and its Stoic treatment of medicina animi in 
shaping the larger early modern culture of regimens and in articulating its 
philosophical expression in the writings of Bacon, Descartes, or Spinoza.?* The 
very idea of the medicine or culture of the soul, whether philosophical or oth- 
erwise, was thus inextricably linked to the Stoic conception of such therapy 
and its urgency. 

Starting from the premise that a marked interest in practical Stoic pre- 
scriptions for the good life survives in seventeenth-century discussions of the 
soul and its passions, despite more general anti-Stoic sentiment, my concern 
in this chapter is with the treatise on the faculties and passions (and other 
related genres) as the main early modern English context in which this inter- 
est is articulated and strongly associated with the workings of the imagination. 


21 For the contrast in many seventeenth-century treatises on the passions between the 
sources for descriptions of the good affective life and those underlying prescriptions on 
how to achieve it, see also Bacalu, “Remedies Using the Imagination,” 39-40. 

22 Guido Giglioni, “Medicine of the Mind in Early Modern Philosophy,” in The Routledge 
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Considering the later yet similar interest of authors such as Shaftesbury and 
Akenside in practical Stoic exercises, their reliance on the imagination, and 
their poetic use, this kind of investigation is apt to meet — at least in part — 
Dan Flory’s proposal that the Stoic conception of the imagination might rep- 
resent a neglected missing link that leads in the eighteenth-century to various 
emerging notions of imaginative creativity and freedom.?* Recently, Norton 
has similarly remarked on the scarcity of studies dealing with the Stoic ingredi- 
ents behind Shaftesbury’s aesthetic thought, before advancing his own take on 
the subject?* — a significant omission considering the Earl’s pivotal role in the 
emergence of key aesthetic and moral ideas that define the British and German 
eighteenth century, not to mention his frequently being read as the parent of 
modern aesthetic disinterestedness.2° Indeed, this book tests out one strand 
of this genealogy going through seventeenth-century popular writings on the 
faculties and passions, Restoration and Augustan treatments of wit and judge- 
ment, and the closely-related eighteenth-century poetics of Shaftesbury and 
Akenside. This chapter looks at the first of these elements and examines the 
shape that Stoic exercises for dealing with impressions take in this literature 
and the precise understanding of the faculty of imagination that they reveal. 
I approach this seventeenth-century context as a locus for the further develop- 
ment of early modern Stoic imaginative exercises, which does not only inform 
their later reworking by Shaftesbury and Akenside, but also constitutes an 
element of contrast revealing the particularities involved in the two authors’ 
remodelling of such exercises along poetic lines. 

The most substantial body of seventeenth-century practical writings that 
take particular interest in the imagination and its curative potential, inflecting 
it along Stoic lines, is represented by several popular and widely-read treatises 
on the passions and faculties. They are erudite and syncretic works that bring 
together various traditions of thought in their examination of remedies for the 
soul. Stoic principles and prescriptions are often to be encountered in them 
without explicit reference to classical Stoic sources and allusions to any of the 
highly popular late Roman Stoics are rare. It is likely that many of these texts 
gather their knowledge of Stoic thought primarily through Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch — who are often cited — but references to Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius 
are rare. Among these treatises are numbered Thomas Wright's The Passions of 


23 Dan Flory, “Stoic Psychology, Classical Rhetoric, and Theories of Imagination in Western 
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the Minde in Generall (1601, 1604 revised edition), Edward Reynolds’ A Treatise 
of the Faculties and Passions of the Soule of Man: With the Severall Dignities and 
Corruptions Thereunto Belonging (1640), Walter Charleton’s Natural History of 
the Passions (1674), and Richard Saunders’ A View of the Soul, in Several Tracts 
(1682). I group these together with a selection of other works that belong to 
different species of writing, but share similar themes, uses, sources, and con- 
ventions with these. Not only do these other writings belong to the many cul- 
tura animi genres dedicated at the time to the care of the self, but they often 
rehearse the same concerns and replicate the conventional structure of the 
treatise on the passions. The first that comes to mind is Robert Burton’s eru- 
dite and vastly influential The Anatomy of Melancholy, What it is. With all the 
Kinds, Causes, Symptomes, Prognostickes, and Severall Cures of it (1621). Burton’s 
famous work is far from a treatise on the passions in the strict sense but a med- 
ical tract exploring the urgent and universally vexing problem of melancholy. 
Despite this, it strongly indebted to many earlier works on the passions — such 
as Wright’s — and includes a de anima anatomy of the soul and body, as well as 
an extensive analysis of the passions as both causes and possible cures for the 
disorder. 

Another group of texts that can be treated alongside such treatises on the 
passions and medical tracts are a number of Puritan devotional works that 
take a particular interest in the disciplined scrutiny and regulation of the inner 
contents of a Christian’s mind. These include William Perkins’ A Treatise of 
Mans Imaginations Shewing: His Naturall Euill Thoughts: His Want of Good 
Thoughts: The Way to Reforme Them (1607), John Abernethy’s A Christian 
and Heavenly Treatise, Containing Physicke for the Soule: Very Necessary for 
all that Would Injoy True Soundnesse of Minde and Peace of Conscience (1615), 
Richard Sibbes’ The Soul's Conflict and Victory over Itself by Faith: A Treatise 
of the Inward Disquietments of Distressed Spirits with Comfortable Remedies to 
Establish Them (1635), and John Angel’s The Right Government of Thoughts, or, 
A Discovery of all Vain, Unprofitable, Idle, and Wicked Thoughts with Directions 
for the Getting, Keeping, and Governing of Good Thoughts (1659). The two texts 
authored by Abernethy and Sibbes are representative for the separate genre of 
the Puritan consolation tract. However, both works dedicate a large number of 
chapters to inquiries into individual passions and the spiritual means by which 
to manage them. Abernethy is concerned with investigating various “spiritual 
sicknesses”?6 among which he numbers passions such as anger, hatred, envy, 


26 John Abernethy, A Christian and Heavenly Treatise Containing, Physicke for the Soule. 
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sorrow, or desperation. He also addresses general themes concerning affec- 
tivity such as “Hardnesse of Heart,” “Pestilent selfe-loue,” or “The Frenzie of 
passions.’2” Likewise, Sibbes’ tract stands as an inquiry into man’s soul and 
primarily concerns itself with the comfort of sorrow and dejection. Although 
less interested in the passions, the works of Perkins and Angel turn their atten- 
tion to the faculties — and particularly to the imagination. Together with simi- 
lar works of practical divinity written by Thomas Goodwin, Richard Allestree 
or George Tullie,2® they form a relevant — and neglected — genre of their own 
that can be termed the Puritan treatise on the government of thoughts, which 
is often made up of collections of sermons. This genre is explicitly aimed at 
helping readers examine, order, and reform their wicked thoughts, believed to 
take their origin from the imagination-heart composite. It is worth noting that 
Saunders’ tract also contains two brief sections dedicated to the imagination, 
which are titled “The Power which a Man hath to govern his Thoughts” and 
“Reason the chief Principle to govern his Thoughts” and can be found in one of 
his concluding epistles.?9 These testify to Saunders’ own engagement with the 
treatise of the government of thoughts, which is reinforced by his reference to 
Allestree and to his famous, related work on The Government of the Tongue.*° 
Aside from their varying degree of conformity to the genre of the treatise on 
the passions and faculties of the soul, these many works are brought together 
by their strong interest in the imagination. Once again, this marked interest 
can be explained by the assumption that the faculty is deeply involved in the 
psychological and physiological generation of the passions. All these writings 
devote extensive chapters and sections to none other than the imagination. 
Abernethy considers the faculty at length in the fourth chapter of his trea- 
tise, which explores the “Madnesse of minde”?! Burton examines the faculty's 
properties and its role in the production and alleviation of melancholy 
in the sections titled “Of the Inward Senses,” “Of the Force of Imagination,” 
“Perturbations of the Minde Rectified,” and “Minde Rectified.” Sibbes also 
allots an extensive chapter to the ‘sins’ and ‘remedies’ of the faculty. In turn, 
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Reynolds dedicates a full chapter to the offices, liberties, and corruptions of 
the fancy — a common synonym for the imagination at the time — before mov- 
ing on to his comprehensive treatment of the passions. Saunders, however, is 
the most prolific. He allots at least six sections to the imagination and con- 
siders its place among man’s prime faculties, its operations, the manner in 
which it works and is worked upon by the other faculties, its concurrence with 
the affections, the means by which it moves the affections and the “light” it 
receives from reason. In addition to this, Book 111 of Saunders’ treatise, which 
is made up of ten epistles addressed to Reverend John Tillotson at the time 
of his deanship at Canterbury, includes a comprehensive investigation of the 
imagination’s errors and the means to rectify these. These can be found par- 
ticularly in Epistle v, which “treats of the Imagination, its deception in us, our 
miseries thereby, and the remedies against its delusion.” Needless to say, the 
imagination is the guiding concern of the many treatises on the government of 
thoughts examined here. As far as Wright’s and Charleton’s treatises are con- 
cerned, they do not contain separate sections on the faculty, but both address 
its relationship to the passions and touch upon it in their consideration of pos- 
sible cures. 

In addition to this, all these treatises include prescriptive and practical 
sections, which provide lengthy lists of remedies for inordinate passions and 
other distempers. The third book of Wright’s treatises is entirely dedicated to 
“meanes to know, and mortifie Passions.”?? In a similar fashion, the second part 
of Burton's medical tract is taken over by an exhaustive inquiry into “the Cure of 
Melancholy.”34 Reynolds and Charleton, on the other hand, offer much shorter 
but significant discussions of remedies. The former examines the potentially 
beneficial uses and effects of the passions, as well as their cure, in chapters six, 
seven, and eight, while the latter incorporates a concluding chapter offering 
a few “General Remedies.”35 Saunders’ work stands out once again as highly 
inclusive. His first book, which addresses the question of immoderate sorrow, 
contains two important sections on “considerations to moderate our passions” 
and “remedies ordinarily prescribed against Sorrow.’>® The fourth part of his 
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second book reprises these topics and opens up a section on “Means to reclaim 
the Soul.”8” As seen earlier, his third book also reveals an important prescrip- 
tive dimension. In any case, the devotional works of Perkins, Abernethy, Sibbes, 
and Angel are chiefly and explicitly designed to offer remedies for many differ- 
ent forms of spiritual trouble. 

At the same time, some of these tracts also interrogate the role of the fac- 
ulties and passions in various practical or technical human domains, such as 
the arts, and often open up discussions of rhetorics and poetics. Aside from 
brief allusions to the imagination’s poetical capacity, which can be found in 
most anatomies of the internal senses, many works dwell on these questions 
in separate chapters. For instance, the fifth book of Wright’s treatise explores 
“means to mooue Passions”? and momentarily takes the shape of an inquiry 
into the rhetorical canon of action. Nor does he neglect the similar influence of 
music over the passions in a previous section. Reynolds also treats such ques- 
tions separately and one of his later chapters is addressed to “Invention, Wit, 
Iudgement”’? as operations of the understanding that are involved in speech 
and oratory. Although this dimension of such treatises on the passions is less 
prominent than their moral interest in the imagination and their practical and 
prescriptive orientation, the concurrence of these themes suggests that these 
tracts open up fruitful territory for a broader inquiry into the regulative poten- 
tial of the faculty in both its moral and poetical dimensions. In the next section 
I look at the key Stoic beliefs and assumptions that underpin these writings, 
while in the following one I inventory and unpack the many Stoic-inherited 
exercises that can be identified in them, with an eye to the redevelopments 
that they receive in these genres. 


2 Imagination and Opinion 


Any examination of the Stoic roots of the seventeenth-century discourse on 
the faculty of imagination, as revealed by popular writings on the faculties and 
passions, must begin with the classical Stoic notion of phantasia and its place 
in the Stoic scheme of mental faculties. The Stoics understand the mind as the 
soul’s governing part (hegemonikon) and divide it into impression (phantasia), 
impulse (horme), assent (sunkatathesis), and reason (logos). Despite the fact 
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that these powers are distinguishable, they are not separate and autonomous, 
but act as a continuum of faculties or as interdependent parts of a unified 
whole.*! As A. A. Long clarifies, although the Stoic mind is indeed composed 
of these four powers, reason does not simply represent a fourth addition to the 
list, nor is it placed above the other faculties. Rather, it designates the distinc- 
tive nature of the human mind, which can be more accurately divided into the 
three faculties of rational impression, rational impulse, and rational assent.4? 
There are two important consequences for the notion of phantasia that derive 
from this Stoic picture of the mind. First, its unified nature gives phantasia 
great scope and centrality in that it comprehends all forms of mental represen- 
tation, whether perceptive or non-perceptive. Secondly, given that all faculties 
of the Stoic governing part are understood as acts of reason and not some- 
thing extraneous to it, phantasia shares a strong cognitive component with 
all the other powers of the mind. These are not part of a separate, irrational 
or non-rational domain of the mind, but simply represent errors of reason on 
the occasions that they fail. Therefore, the kinds of mental representation sub- 
sumed under phantasia do not fall into the category of the irrational or the 
strictly sensorial, but amount to various forms of cognition and rationality. 

As far as the mechanism of cognition is concerned, the Stoics have a num- 
ber of things to say. Cognition begins when phantasiai or individual impres- 
sions caused by an object or fact*# are formed in the mind. With the exception 
of children, who are not believed to possess a fully-formed capacity of reason, 
all impressions, whether perceptive or non-perceptive, have propositional 
content.“ As explained earlier, this is primarily due to the fact that the human 
mind is viewed as rational in its entirety. Even an impression that appears to 
be purely perceptive, such as that of a green book, will contain the proposition 
that the book is green.*° As soon as an impression presents itself, the mind will 
either give or withhold its assent to the proposition it involves — an operation 
performed by the power of assent or sunkatathesis. It is this that gives rise to 
belief. If the impression is false, the mind forms a false belief or mere opin- 
ion (doxa). However, if the impression is true and has the necessary clarity 
and distinctness to prove it, the mind forms a true belief, otherwise known 
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as a cognition (katalépsis), which is the first step in attaining knowledge 
(episteme).*6 False and true impressions are respectively termed non-cataleptic 
and cataleptic. Yet another outcome of assent is impulse or desire (horme). 
Assent to what is called a hormetic impression will awaken the impulse to act 
either in pursuit or avoidance of its object, depending on whether its proposi- 
tional content constitutes an evaluation of an object as potentially beneficial 
or harmful. However, an impulse that is based on a false impression will give 
rise to passion, which the Stoics primarily define as an error of judgement or a 
false belief.4” Hence, according to the Stoics, both the imagination and the pas- 
sions have a strong cognitive dimension in that they are built on judgements 
and amount to no more than false impressions or false beliefs when erring. 
This explains why the Stoics intimately link the three parts of philosophy and 
see the pursuit of knowledge as crucial for the cultivation of wisdom. 

Yet this Stoic view of phantasia — and the cognitive mechanism under- 
lying it — is but one relevant component of the highly syncretic notion of 
imagination that emerges in the seventeenth-century literature on the facul- 
ties and passions. Nevertheless, its prominent Stoic heritage can more eas- 
ily be untangled by taking an overview of the main ingredients that are built 
into its popular seventeenth-century articulation. Despite some variations, 
seventeenth-century maps of the mind primarily follow the Aristotelian de 
anima-type division of the soul and its faculties. This means that the imagina- 
tion is usually located in the sensitive soul. On account of its two-fold, mate- 
rial and cognitive nature, the imagination is primarily believed to mediate 
between man’s various faculties, his mind and body. What it does is to collect 
and work upon impressions received from the senses, communicate them to 
the other faculties, and generate passions and bodily humours on their basis. 
Since the seventeenth-century imagination is a synthesis of three Avicennan 
internal senses,*® the faculty is most commonly endowed with three main 
powers: a retentive, a manipulative, and a judging one.*9 According to the first, 
the imagination retains the species of external objects and harbours mental 
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contents such as ‘impressions, ‘images, ‘thoughts, ‘apprehensions, ‘conceits, 
or ‘cogitations. In light of the second of these powers, the imagination is 
able to work upon the images it contains so as either to modify them or form 
entirely new ones. This power often amounts to what Wolfson terms a compos- 
itive function,” by which the faculty combines, divides, or otherwise reassem- 
bles pictures in the mind. An early illustration of this ability can be found in 
Bacon’s claim that the imagination has the freedom to “join that which nature 
hath severed, and sever that which nature hath joined,” thus producing vari- 
ous “matches and divorces.’>! Many texts provide taxonomies of the faculty’s 
combinative operations, such as ‘creation, ‘composition, and ‘translation’>? 
or ‘variation, ‘deriving, and ‘moulding,®? to provide only a few examples. It 
is worth noting that this function is often brought to the fore in poetical or 
rhetorical contexts. 

The judging power of the imagination calls for particular attention — 
especially since it is this component that principally makes room for a Stoic 
appraisal of the faculty. It is by means of its judging capacity that the imagina- 
tion is able to form value-judgements of the objects whose images it receives, 
which ultimately push the self towards action. Although within an Aristotelian 
de anima framework, this capacity is primarily a remnant of the Avicennan 
vis estimativa,” the conceptual space that it opens up often yields to the Stoic 
view of the imagination as inherently cognitive and ultimately a kind of judge- 
ment. In fact, the prescriptive sections of the literature on the passions, which 
offer medical and moral discussions of the imagination’s frailties, pay signifi- 
cant tribute to the Stoic tradition. Here, the errors of the imagination in its 
manipulative and judging capacities are often brought together and treated 
as part of the faculty’s general tendency towards falsehood, whether it pro- 
duces false images or false beliefs. It is in this context that the Stoic association 
between imagination and opinion is revisited and redeveloped.®> Because the 
imagination’s manipulative and judging capacities often run astray, the fac- 
ulty is commonly seen as the main source of error, disease, and vice deriving 
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from such opinion. The false images and false opinions that it harbours can 
only misinform the understanding, trouble the passions, and misguide action. 
But to what extent exactly does the seventeenth-century literature on the fac- 
ulties and passions ascribe to the Stoic view of the imagination as a form of 
cognition and judgement, as well as to the belief that the faculty can easily fall 
into error and misevaluate its objects? 

In his section titled “What we understand by Passions and Affections,” 
Wright repeatedly asserts that the passions partake of both sense and reason, 
the soul’s external and material operations and its internal and immaterial 
ones®® — an observation that is no less relevant for the status of the imagination. 
Many treatises on the passions published after Wright's rehearse the same defi- 
nition, most notably those by Burton and Sibbes, who quote the former almost 
exactly.5? This makes some room for the assumption that the closely-related 
imagination and passions share a cognitive component, aside from their 
well-known material dimension. Further on, Wright explains that the passions 
are generated by the “imagination of some good or ill thing” and that they con- 
sequently either “affecteth some good” or “detesteth some ill.”58 Although not 
yet made explicit, the fact that good and evil are said to be the objects of the 
imagination and the passions already suggests that their cognitive dimension 
can also be understood as an evaluative capacity. The same notion comes up 
in Wright’s later and more elaborate account of the mechanism by which the 
passions are triggered: as soon as an object that is either “convenient or discon- 
venient” is “knowne” by the imagination, the passions are stirred in order to 
“prosecute it, or to eschewe it.”59 This is to say that, although Wright recognizes 
the cognitive and evaluative element of both phenomena, his descriptions do 
not go far beyond the Aristotelian model. The imagination and the passions 
remain primarily sensitive phenomena and the mechanism by which the latter 
are generated is already captured in the Aristotelian view according to which 
aisthésis (perception) is accompanied by orektikon (appetite). A step further 
towards assuming a Stoic account of the mechanism of imagination is taken 
by those authors who rely on the vocabulary of assent. For example, Reynolds 
comes up with a highly inclusive inventory of the operations of the imagination 
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which, he claims, works with species belonging to all other faculties of the 
mind. Not only does Reynolds thus hint at the great scope that the Stoics assign 
to phantasia, but he explicitly points out that the faculty’s contents often 
include “Thoughts belonging to the Vnderstanding, assenting and dissenting 
Thoughts, Beleefe and disopinion.’® Along similar lines, Saunders also states 
that the imagination’s operations are often accompanied by “an assent of the 
Will, and Affections too.”®? Although these hints at the imagination’s cognitive 
dimension and judging capacity are often vague enough that they cannot be 
easily correlated to a distinct source or tradition, I want to suggest that they 
provide the necessary conceptual space in which a distinct Stoic account of 
falsehood and its remedy may be couched. The Stoic heritage of these writings 
is sharpened in their discussions of opinion and of the remedies or prescrip- 
tions meant to counter distempers of the mind and body. 

Indeed, the Stoic heritage becomes more prominent in discussions of the 
imagination’s frailty. In such contexts, the imagination is primarily described 
as ‘false, ‘deceitful, or ‘corrupt’ and assigned a variety of cognitive faults. This 
picture of the imagination as a source of — often conflated — cognitive and 
moral error is not only rooted in Stoic and Skeptical sources, but also in the 
Aristotelian, Galenic, and Platonic, as well as Christian traditions. In par- 
ticular, the Christian view generally holds that the imagination is marred by 
postlapsarian frailty and contaminated by the weakness of the senses, mak- 
ing it especially susceptible to devilish temptation and demonic possession.®+ 
This, together with anxieties over visual representation and the threat of sinful 
thoughts and mental imagery, is particularly emphasised in the Augustinian 
and Puritan articulations of this larger understanding, which converses closely 
with similar Stoic views that the early modern literature on the passions 
reveals.®> These texts turn on the idea that — more often than not — the imagi- 
nation distorts the impressions received from the senses or the images pro- 
duced by the mind. As Burton states, the faculty collects the species of objects 
from the common sense “by comparison of which he faines infinite other unto 
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himselfe.”® This gives rise to “strange, stupend, absurd shapes”®’ that cause 
trouble in the soul and bodily afflictions such as melancholy. However, the 
imagination’s proclivity towards falsehood is not merely to be understood as its 
manipulative or combinative ability to reshape images in the mind. Rather, this 
tendency is often cast in terms of the Stoic notion that the faculty frequently 
misevaluates propitious objects as evil and deleterious objects as good, thus 
breeding misleading representations and misguided passions that amount to 
little more than false beliefs. Wright makes this clear in his second book, in 
which he discusses means by which “Passions blinde the Iudgement.”® Here, 
he claims that “the imagination representeth to the vnderstanding, not onely 
reasons that may favour the passion, but also it sheweth them very intensively, 
with more shew and apparrance than they are indeede’” and later adds that 
this way “the beauty and goodnesse of the obiect represented to the vnder- 
standing, appeareth fayrer and goodlier than it is, because a clowdy imagina- 
tion interposeth a miste.”69 Whether good is misconstrued as evil, evil as good, 
or whether an object’s worth is mistakenly amplified or diminished, it is clear 
that the imagination is the source of such flawed evaluations. Wright's obser- 
vation that the imagination makes the understanding “believe”? whatever it 
wishes makes this view more than explicit. 

What is even more important is that Wright captures the Stoic approach 
regarding the two-fold nature of impressions. As mentioned earlier, the Stoic 
belief is that all impressions, including those otherwise classified as purely per- 
ceptive, have propositional content, which often amounts to a judgement of 
value. A representation is not just an image, nor is it just a proposition. What is 
more, there appears to be a degree of concurrence between the perceptive and 
propositional dimensions of the same representation. An impression that is 
both clear and distinct will incorporate a different proposition with a different 
claim to truth than one which lacks these qualities. In the lines quoted above 
Wright argues that the imagination provides the understanding with “reasons,” 
but delivers these in corresponding imagery or “shew and apparrance.’ This 
kind of congruity between images and judgements is also stressed in Wright's 
assertion that the imagination disturbs the understanding by means of both 
“false conceit” and “vehement apprehension.” In fact, this might be the very 
reason why the errors of the imagination’s manipulative and judging powers 
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are usually discussed jointly. Misevaluating an object means producing both a 
false picture and a false judgement all at the same time. Even though the two 
errors remain distinct in this literature, it is likely that the Stoic approach lies 
behind their frequent association. 

Wright is not the only author to endow the imagination with the tendency 
to misevaluate good and evil in Stoic terms. Burton claims that the faculty is 
prone to “mistaking” or “amplifying” objects through “continuall and strong 
meditation,” but is more interested in its capacity to give birth to “absurd and 
prodigious things” that do not exist in reality.”* Even so, he does assert that 
the faculty “preferres falshood” instead of “right and good,” thus “deluding the 
Soule with false shewes and suppositions.’”? He also stresses the imagination’s 
cognitive nature by arguing that “as hee falsely imagineth, so he beleeveth.””* 
Sibbes lays this down in explicit terms. From the very beginning he defines the 
imagination as little more than “a shallow apprehension of good and evil taken 
from the senses.’’> It is due to its postlapsarian frailty that “judgment itself” 
now follows the faculty blindly.”* Therefore, “the best things” of this world are 
“misjudged for evil things” and “the very worst” are presumed “the greatest 
good.””” Saunders too makes very similar observations. He repeatedly com- 
pares the imagination to a “false glass” which is unable to provide the other 
faculties with “a full and true prospect” of any object.’8 It frequently “presents” 
objects “as good, and beautiful, which, in truth, are not.””? Or, otherwise put, 
the imagination tends to depict objects in “a far more pleasant, and delightful” 
or “a far more horrid and uncouth dress” than they truly possess.®° It is worth 
noting that by describing the faculty’s cognitive errors with the help of visual 
vocabulary such as “shew” or “dress,” these authors consistently touch upon the 
duality that defines the nature of all impressions according to the Stoics. 

In addition to this, the Stoic distinction between ‘right reason’ and 
‘opinion,®! the latter of which is also termed ‘belief’ or ‘conceit,®? is also 
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present in seventeenth-century discussions of the imagination’s misevalua- 
tions. Such beliefs, conceits, or opinions are little more than the products of 
a frail fancy that usurps the role of reason and prevents it from performing 
its own proper examination of appearances. As Saunders puts it, our “fallacy” 
is entirely due to “our own opinions,’ which is to say, “our imagination.”83 He 
explains that “the exaltation of the Imagination” and the consequent “depres- 
sion or clouding of Reason” is what gives rise to “an imaginary or fictitious 
belief.”84 Elsewhere, he rehearses the same notion and claims that whenever 
“right Reason is neglected,” the imagination becomes “inflamed” and the affec- 
tions are “wedded [...] to Opinion.”® This can only give birth to “monstrous [...] 
beliefs.”®6 Indeed, Saunders constantly accuses the imagination of attempting 
to “supply the place of Reason.”®” Since reason is unable to err, it is the imagi- 
nation that “forces its consent.”®° In a distinctly Stoic manner, he suggests that 
what is lacking in such cases is a kind of “stop or stay” in the faculties’ interac- 
tion and communication with one another, which would allow “due examina- 
tion of the subject matter.”89 However, the imagination is often said to work in 
“haste,” which is one of the main issues outlined by Epictetus when discuss- 
ing the proper regulation of assent.?! 

Considering all this, the regulation of the imagination gains utmost impor- 
tance in the pursuit of the good life. The proper management of impressions 
or phantasiai represents the core of Stoic ethics and the main purpose of the 
spiritual exercises that they propose. In what follows I argue that the concern 
with the practice of such exercises is inherited by the prescriptive sections of 
seventeenth-century English genres devoted to the care of the faculties and 
passions. This is due to the assumption that the same manipulative and judg- 
ing powers that harm the mind can be put to use in such a way as to remedy 
man’s soul. Since it is directly linked to the passions, a carefully-handled imagi- 
nation can act in various ways upon the images and judgements it contains in 
order to yield beneficial affective and somatic results. In fact, as Susan James 
argues, the early modern period witnesses a wider shift of focus from rem- 
edies centred on reason to those centred primarily on sensitive phenomena, 
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due to a loss of confidence in the efficacy, strength, and even desirability of the 
former.?? Indeed, I want to argue that the cultura animi texts discussed here 
dedicate significant attention to the imagination as a suitable remedy for the 
passions along Stoic lines. 


3 Early Modern Exercises for the Imagination 


It is clear that many early modern treatises on the passions rely on key Stoic 
assumptions when describing some of the main dignities and errors of the 
imagination and, I will now argue, they also consistently incorporate Stoic 
prescriptions for health and virtue centred on the same faculty, despite vari- 
ous anti-Stoic positions that may be encountered elsewhere in such works. 
Scholarship on the therapeutic dimension of the early modern notion of imag- 
ination has taken two main directions: some scholars, such as C. E. McMahon, 
have focused on the faculty’s ability to impact the body and alter it in accor- 
dance with the images it contains, as well as to inspire faith and hope, thus 
contributing to the efficacy of medical treatment; others, most notably 
Stanley W. Jackson and John Lyons, have considered a set of mental techniques 
for disciplining the imagination that are primarily of Stoic origin. Additonally, 
Mary Ann Lund and Angus Gowland have looked at combinations of these 
together with rhetorical uses of the imagination in the context of early modern 
discussions of melancholy.93 McMahon and Jackson have looked into medi- 
cal genres and medical therapy, while Lyons has connected these themes to 
the philosophy of the French moralists. I propose a pursuit of the second line 
of inquiry - chiefly represented by Lyons in close connection to the work of 
Lund and Gowland — but by situating this investigation in the context of the 
seventeenth-century English literature on the passions under survey so far. 
This will help expand upon the list of spiritual exercises already identified by 
scholars in various cultura animi genres. 

In order to regulate phantasia and engage in the correct use of phanta- 
siai, the Stoics as a whole develop a rich array of spiritual exercises or mental 
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techniques. On account of their particular contribution to Stoic practical eth- 
ics and their relevance for the later seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
contexts I examine here, the key sources for such exercises are represented by 
the late Roman Stoics, chiefly Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. The Discourses 
and Manual of Epictetus constantly urge the proper management of external 
impressions received through the senses. Epictetus suggests that, when con- 
fronted by a powerful impression that is apt to disturb the mind, the first step 
one must take is to subject it to strict examination. This is often understood 
as a form of interrogation that involves direct address to the impression. Two 
brief passages that illustrate this practice come to mind, which can be found in 
Books 11 and 111, respectively: 


Wait for me a little, O impression; allow me to see who you are, and what 
you are an impression of; allow me to put you to the test.9* 

Wait, allow me to see who you are and whence you come (just as the 
night-watch say, “Show me your tokens”). Do you have your token from 
nature, the one which every sense-impression which is to be accepted 
must have? 


These examples show that the aim of such examination and interrogation is to 
ascertain the true nature of the impression at hand and to determine whether 
it is conformable to nature or not, which is to say cataleptic or not. This must 
be done in order to adequately give or withhold one’s assent and avoid doing 
so precipitately on account of being overpowered by the initial vividness of 
the impression. The problem of assent is made explicit just before the second 
passage. Another important rule is not to add anything to the impression that 
is not originally there. Whether this represents a further step or is part of the 
very process of examination is not entirely clear. In any case, it appears that 
this practice is also to be performed by means of interrogation: 


His son is dead. What happened? His son is dead. Nothing else? Not a 
thing. His ship is lost. What happened? His ship is lost. He was carried off 
to prison. What happened? He was carried off to prison. But the observa- 
tion: “He has fared ill,” is an addition that each man makes on his own 
responsibility. 
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According to Epictetus, adding the belief that “He has fared ill” to the impres- 
sion that “He was carried off to prison” constitutes a cognitive error that pres- 
ents the mind with a false representation. Evaluating his being carried off to 
prison as an evil is not an accurate representation of the state of affairs but 
something that the mind adds on its own. In this particular case, this is because 
the Stoics believe that physical imprisonment does not pose a threat to one’s 
inner life of virtue. The loss of such inner integrity alone represents a true evil. 
This means that one’s impressions must necessarily be subjected to question- 
ing so that they should be ridden of any mistaken or superfluous images and 
judgements. 

It is at this point that Epictetus proposes an actual means of counteract- 
ing such flawed impressions once they have formed. What he claims is that, 
as soon as its nature has been ascertained, a deleterious impression will be 
relinquished by introducing a contrary impression in the mind and by practic- 
ing this technique habitually: “But do rather introduce and set over against it 
some fair and noble impression, and throw out this filthy one.’9” It is worth 
noting that Epictetus does not simply advise introducing a different and 
unrelated impression but a directly contrary one. For instance, Epictetus sug- 
gests counteracting the impression of a woman disrobing and lying next to 
oneself with that of Socrates lying next to Alcibiades and resisting him.9* This 
is not an entirely different impression but an amended version of the initial 
one. Therefore, this kind of exercise is not simply a matter of modifying the 
perceptual components of problematic impressions, but of altering their 
propositional content. Since the Stoics believe that impressions possess both 
perceptual and non-perceptual components, two opposing impressions will 
contrast one another in both these dimensions. This prescription is Epictetus’ 
main contribution to the Stoic body of spiritual exercises. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that Epictetus professes a clear Stoic disregard 
for externals and emphasises the inner labour that the mind must perform, he 
does at times suggest the possibility of simply changing one’s external circum- 
stances in order to manage one’s impressions. At one point he recommends 
avoiding contexts which present the mind with impressions that are too pow- 
erful to overcome: “But first of all flee far away from the things that are too 
strong for you.”99 Even so, this is a rare piece of advice and a closer look at a 
similar passage will reveal that this technique does not simply make use of 
externals. In a discussion about the need to practice habits that are contrary to 
those one wishes to give up, Epictetus states: 
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I am inclined to pleasure; I will betake myself to the opposite side of the 
rolling ship, and that beyond measure, so as to train myself. I am inclined 
to avoid hard work; I will strain and exercise my sense-impressions to this 
end, so that my aversion from everything of this kind shall cease.!°° 


In these lines, Epictetus suggests placing oneself in circumstances that force 
the mind to deal with impressions it customarily dislikes. The assumption is 
that such aversion is misguided since it is not directed at what the Stoics con- 
sider to be truly evil. By allowing oneself to receive disagreeable impressions of 
pain and toil, one will be able to re-examine and re-evaluate them according to 
their true nature and do away with any initial aversion. Although this exercise 
seems to rely on the manipulation of external conditions, it actually involves 
working inwardly in order to revise one’s judgement of specific impressions. 
That this is not an external form of training is made explicit by Epictetus only 
a few lines later and it is also signalled by Lyons in his own analysis of the same 
passage.!°! Epictetus also insists that habituation is key to the proper practice 
of all the exercises he proposes.10 

In his Meditations, Marcus Aurelius follows Epictetus closely in developing 
his own set of mental techniques revolving around phantasia. The two share the 
same Stoic emphasis on the inner life, the constant need for self-examination, 
and the importance of habituation. Additionally, Marcus also tends to under- 
stand self-scrutiny as a form of interrogation.!© In his discussion of Aurelian 
exercises for managing phantasiai, Lyons divides these into two categories, 
depending on whether they pertain to what he terms ‘the analytic imagina- 
tion’ or ‘the synthetic imagination. The first represents a fuller development 
of Epictetus’ notion that nothing extraneous should be added to any impres- 
sion. Throughout the Meditations, Marcus insists that the mind is harmed 
by our erring thoughts or judgements about things rather than by the things 
themselves. Accordingly, if such judgements are removed, the harm itself is 
removed. Impressions must be examined, analysed into their constituent parts, 
and anything that is superfluous is to be expelled: “If your distress has some 
external cause, it is not the thing itself that troubles you, but your judgement 
of it — and you can erase this immediately.”!°> This is known as the practice of 
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having impressions “stripped bare”!6 and keeping guard against any additions: 
‘Do not elaborate to yourself beyond what your initial impressions report.”!07 
It is this principle that shapes Marcus’ vocabulary and the main prescriptions 
he provides. Unlike Epictetus, Marcus does not foreground the practice of 
counteracting an impression by introducing an opposite one, but does fill his 
Meditations with injunctions to ‘erase’ what he alternately terms impressions, 
imaginations, thoughts, or judgements. His recommendations are always to 
‘remove, ‘drive away, ‘obliterate, ‘stop, or ‘quench’ such mental products. 

However, Marcus's take on the analytic imagination does not stop here as 
he redevelops the notion even further. He suggests that impressions should 
be decomposed in detail into their composing elements and that these parts 
should be used to substitute the whole.!08 This emerges as a specific means of 
examining an impression and ascertaining the true nature of its object. Marcus 
indicates that, by doing so, one can “identify it clearly, in whole and in all its 
parts, and can tell [oneself] its proper name.”!°9 Lyons points out that this 
allows the mind to gain a new perspective on already familiar objects."° One 
of Marcus’ most famous examples of this practice, which Lyons also mentions, 
is his reconsideration of the activity of bathing: “Just as you see your bath — all 
soap, sweat, grime, greasy water, the whole thing disgusting — so is every part 
of life and every object in it”! What is more, it seems that the two analytic 
exercises of stripping impressions bare and dividing them into their further 
constituents may be practiced in conjunction." 

Nevertheless, there is also a synthetic imagination that Lyons identifies in 
Marcus Aurelius’ writings. As opposed to the analytic imagination, which is 
geared towards decomposition and attrition, the synthetic imagination pre- 
supposes a totalising view. One of the most famous examples of this Aurelian 
practice is that of the view from above or, otherwise, the point of view of the 
cosmos," which can be seen in the following lines: “Keep constantly in your 
mind an impression of the whole of time and the whole of existence — and 
the thought that each individual thing is, on the scale of existence, a mere 
fig-seed; on the scale of time, one turn of a drill”"* Doing so will allow one 
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to understand the magnitude of the universe, the constant flux of time, and 
the consequent insignificance and ephemerality of human existence. Sellars 
also describes this philosophical exercise as assuming “the point of view of 
the cosmos”!5 so as to grow closer to the Stoic ideal of living in accordance 
with nature. The all-too-familiar pain and misery inherent in the human con- 
dition and in human affairs are thus allayed: “Observe the movement of the 
stars as if you were running their courses with them, and let your mind con- 
stantly dwell on the changes of the elements into each other. Such imaginings 
wash away the filth of life on the ground.”"6 That this is an imaginative exercise 
that involves cultivating certain pictures or representations in the mind is thus 
made explicit. 

As such, the spiritual exercises proposed by Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius!” 
are not simply aimed at combating troubling phantasiai, but require working 
with phantasia itself in order to rectify it. This should not be surprising since, 
for a Stoic, the well-being of the mind depends on the rehabilitation of its fac- 
ulties and not on the suppression of those that are deemed frail and irrational 
in competing maps of the mind. One must make use of phantasia in order to 
remedy it. This is why the Stoics propose managing impressions by pruning 
their superfluities, introducing contrary ones to the mind, or by practicing vari- 
ous exercises in visualisation or (re)imagining, whether to decompose impres- 
sions into their constituent parts or coalesce several impressions into a larger 
whole. 


3.1 Avoiding Objects and Diverting One’s Thoughts 

The same kind of approach, I will argue, rears its head in seventeenth-century 
English treatises on the faculties and passions, which deliver similar exercises 
for remedying the mind and building virtue. The exercises developed in this 
early modern context exhibit two main tendencies: (1) the first is the recom- 
mendation to avoid the actual presence of objects that disturb the imagina- 
tion before one’s senses and, instead, to seek those that are agreeable to it; 
(2) the second is the injunction to use one’s imagination in order to work upon 
the images it already contains and shape them into more pleasing ones. This 
latter method can itself be divided into two other, distinct techniques, which 
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involve either (2a) removing or (2b) modifying one’s mental images even to the 
point of replacing them. The difference between these two main approaches 
is that the former relies on the ‘retentive’ capacities of the imagination and 
the latter on its ‘manipulative’ and possibly also ‘judging’ powers. In other 
words, impressions are selected and managed either at the level of the senses 
or at the level of the imagination itself. This contrast is captured in the varying 
vocabulary and type of emphasis that we find in such texts, which alternates 
between ‘objects, ‘occasions, or ‘circumstances’ in the former case and mental 
contents such as ‘thoughts,’ ‘cogitations, or ‘conceits’ in the latter. In addition, 
some authors, such as Wright, suggest that even if men find that they are able 
to ‘overule’ their passions or vices, they must still show caution and avoid those 
contexts that favour them."® This hints at the fact that human beings have 
two main options: either to work inwardly upon the images that affect them 
or simply to avoid the objects that such images spring from. Indeed, Wright 
explains only a few pages later that a virtuous man will not only “preuent 
occasions” that trigger overwhelming passion, but also “resist” it if doing so is 
impossible." Despite this, such divisions among remedying techniques are 
not explicitly distinguished as such or systematically organised in these texts 
and the imagination’s degree of agency and exact mode of operation is often 
left unexplained. Nevertheless, more than one approach can often be iden- 
tified within one and the same exercise or set of exercises. Or else, various 
combinations of these can be observed seeing as such treatises do not neatly 
itemize the numerous prescriptions they recommend. This is also true regard- 
ing the manner in which the imagination is believed to act inwardly upon its 
contents, whether to displace, alter, or entirely replace them. 

The first of the two main tendencies can easily be identified in Wright’s trea- 
tise, where he urges man to “flie occasions’ that incite unwanted passions and 
“find out occasions” that allow him to exercise appropriate ones.!2° What Wright 
means by ‘occasions’ is often “certaine places or companie.”!”! For instance, 
readers are advised to avoid “riotous companie” so as not to let passions “rebell 
and ouercome” them, but to “seeke the poore” or “visit the sick” in order to 
“practice the passion of pitie” or “shew compassion.”!2* Early on in his list of 
remedies, Wright refers to the similar Socratic injunction of abstaining even 
from “lawfull” pleasures that run the risk of becoming dangerous under 
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different circumstances.!23 Burton rehearses the same piece of advice and pro- 
vides more specific instructions regarding the objects one ought to perceive. 
His prescriptions often revolve around the principle of avoiding “bad objects”!24 
and seeking “faire objects”!?5 in their place. Physicians or friends of the melan- 
choly patient are often told to “remove all objects, causes, companies, occa- 
sions, as may any ways molest him.”!”6 On the other hand, Burton cites Persian 
physician Yuhanna ibn Masawaih (Mesue) in order to state that the symptoms 
of melancholy may be alleviated by providing men with mirth “in such things 
as are heard, seene, tasted, or smelled, or any way perceived,” which include 
“excellent beauties, attires, ornaments, delightsome passinges.”!2” These will 
“distract their minds” from displeasing impressions or passions “on which they 
are so fixed and intent.”!28 Burton also quotes fellow physician al-Razi (Rasis) 


» u » us 


sports,” “jests,” 
singing,” “dancing,” or other activi- 


in order to similarly recommend taking part in “hunting, 
“musick,” “merry tales or toyes,” “drinking,” “ 
ties that appear to provide the imagination with agreeable species.!29 

Moving on to the Puritan devotional texts of the time, this type of approach 
can be found in the prescription to guard the heart, which is primarily based 
on Job 31:1. This is Perkins’ second rule for the regulation of thoughts, it features 
in Abernethy’s list of cures for madness of mind, it is Sibbes’ eight remedy for 
the imagination and one of Angel's prescriptions against the wickedness of 
thoughts. Sibbes explains this strategy in greater detail and the vocabulary he 
uses comes close to that employed by Wright and Burton. He states that we 
must “place ourselves in the best conveniency of all outward helps which may 
have a kind working upon our fancy; and to take heed of the contrary, as time, 
place, and objects.”!°° Also in the manner of Wright and Burton, Perkins speaks 
of the need to prevent any occasions for sin as part of this rule.!3! Although 
his aims are not necessarily prescriptive, Saunders also touches upon a similar 
understanding of how the imagination works. He observes that the faculty’s 
insubordination to rational control and penchant for wandering can also pro- 
vide ease to the soul since it prevents human beings from remaining fixed on 
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troubling affections, thoughts, or objects. The illustration he offers is that of a 
prisoner going to his execution whose only comfort is that “his thoughts are 
for some short space diverted from death, towards other things, by some sense 
or other.”32 Hence, although Saunders’ focus is on the inner workings of the 
imagination and its thoughts, he also sheds light on the faculty’s tendency to 
become fruitfully distracted by various objects of sense. 

The second main tendency is also strongly represented in these treatises. 
According to Wright, one of the main means of mortifying the passions is “to 
diuert the thoughts to some other obiect” or, otherwise put, “to transport the 
attention to some other matter.”!53 This will help one “resist” or “expell” inor- 
dinate passions quickly, meaning as soon as “they knocke at the doore of our 
mindes.”!34 Wright argues that this exercise is readily available to those who 
are inclined towards study since they can “diuert their mindes easily with their 
Bookes.”!35 It becomes clear that the mechanism involved in this remedy is 
that of replacing harmful thoughts with others by way of redirecting the mind 
as soon as possible. This is emphasised in Wright’s discussion of the means 
by which a man who “will examine daily his conscience” acquires virtue. He 
explains that such a man performs on a regular, daily basis “the extirpating of 
some stinking and poisoned thorne, and planting some sweet and pleasant 
flower, within the garden of his soule.”!°6 The Epictetian principle of introduc- 
ing a “fair and noble” impression to replace a “filthy” one in the mind can be 
easily identified in this passage. Wright also touches upon Epictetus’ recom- 
mendation to cultivate contrary habits and does so by employing the Stoic 
vocabulary of assent: “when thou art almost yeelding consent vnto it: then 
turne the force of thy soule with as much indeauour as thou canst to the contra- 
rie, and with one naile driue out another.”!3” Hence, Wright's advice on divert- 
ing the mind is grafted upon this particular set of Epictetian prescriptions. 

Similarly, Burton repeatedly writes that melancholy patients may be cured 
“by right setling alone of their minds.”!38 Although Burton’s main point is that 
the disease can often be remedied by targeting the passions or “perturbations 
of the minde,” he often gestures at mental contents more closely associ- 
ated with the imagination or at the faculty itself. As such, his injunction often 
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arrives in the shape of the much more specific: “settle thine imagination.”140 
He claims that any “vain conceit” that “affects or troubleth”! the patient must 
be dealt with. Quoting Nicholas Piso, Burton suggests that this may be done 
by bringing “a sudden alteration” to “those vaine, false, frivolous imaginations, 
absurd conceits, fained feares and sorrowes; from which [...] this disease pri- 
marily proceeds.”? This kind of alteration involves a plurality of strategies. 
The first recommendation included in Burton’s reference to Piso is to “with- 
stand” or “expell” such distressing products of the mind — a technique that 
calls to mind the Aurelian method — but he also suggests “thinking of some- 
thing else.”!43 Both techniques and their vocabularies recall Wright’s own list 
of remedies, most notably the latter, which is identical to his own prescrip- 
tion of redirecting troubling thoughts. In any case, the passage hints at both 
of the key sub-strategies involved in the second of the two broad therapeutic 
approaches: (2a) that of rejecting unwanted thoughts and (2b) that of altering 
or replacing them. Throughout his section on the rectification of the passions, 
Burton rehearses both injunctions in his own words. It is worth noting that 
the quotation from Piso introduces these techniques with the observation that 
vexing imaginations may be countered “by doing something or other that shall 
be opposite unto them.”!*4 This may be read as yet another nod towards the 
Epictetian practice of contrary habits, this time to be found in Burton. A simi- 
lar hint is encountered once again only a few passages later in Burton's advice 
to “recreate thy minde by some contrary object, with some more pleasing med- 
itation divert thy thoughts.”5 As in Wright, the close association between the 
pursuit of habits contrary to those one wishes to renounce and the practice of 
diverting one’s thoughts seems to suggest that the latter prescription is mod- 
elled on the former Epictetian dictate. 

Reynolds also rehearses the strategy and vocabulary of diversion that are 
so present in Wright and Burton. He argues that a violent passion may be 
mitigated by directing it towards “diverse objects” rather than just one.!*6 This 
means “diverting the intention of the Mind” in order to produce a kind of “dis- 
sipation,” “scattering,” “diffusing,” or “distracting” of passion that works in such 
a way as to “remit” it.4” As an example, Reynolds claims that “a more generall 
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Love” — meaning one that is felt towards several people or objects — is “lesse 
vehement.’#8 He insists that this is not to condemn “all strong and united 
Passions,’4° but simply to suggest a possible means of tempering emotions 
that become distressingly violent. Although Reynolds uses the term ‘object, it 
is unlikely that this technique depends on the actual presence of the objects of 
one’s passion before the senses. His use of the term appears to be unspecific, 
placing his prescription in the second broad category. 

This second broad therapeutic approach, which foregrounds the manipula- 
tive capacity of the imagination to alter thoughts and mental pictures, can also 
be found in Puritan devotional works that take interest in the faculties and pas- 
sions. For instance, Sibbes speaks in rather general terms of the need to care- 
fully guide one’s thoughts towards proper objects. He insists that “the distemper 
of the fancy” troubles reason and causes “spiritual madness,” which is why “we 
cannot have too much care upon what we fix our thoughts.”5° However, this 
brand of Puritan devotional literature takes further steps in reworking such 
Stoic-inherited exercises. The chief development that they bring is represented 
by the more specific and specialized guidelines as to the proper objects of 
thought that a reformed Christian ought to contemplate in key circumstances. 
The richest source of such specific guidelines is represented by the practical 
literature on the right government of thoughts, where they are redeveloped 
and treated in rather systematic fashion, but they are by no means foreign to 
the consolatory works of Abernethy, Sibbes, and others. 

Angel organises his list of remedies around the errors of the imagination that 
they are designed to rectify. The most familiar prescription he provides, which 
echoes many of those found in standard treatises on the passions, is aimed at 
the wickedness of thoughts. In the section dedicated to this error, Angel tells 
his readers to “give stop” to wicked thoughts “at their first beginnings’ since this 
will prevent them from gaining strength and producing action." It is crucial to 
be “speedy in giving stop” to such thoughts.!5? However, if one is unable to put 
an end to these, the next solution is “to divert them to some more profitable 
or pious object” or, otherwise put, “turn them aside to some other matter.”!53 
For instance, “covetous, or envious, or proud thoughts” are to be replaced or 
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‘diverted’ by means of “liberal, merciful, humble thoughts.”!54 Yet Angel does 
not simply advise reorienting one’s thoughts towards any matter that awakens 
good and agreeable affections. Instead, he provides specific instructions that 
strictly point towards objects of piety, in the manner of most Puritan authors 
of devotional works. The chief object of contemplation that he prescribes 
against wicked thoughts is God. He states that “all thoughts and desires that 
turn themselves unto God, are bettered by looking upon him.” The very same 
exhortation can be found in Perkins and Abernethy. The third rule contained 
in the former’s chapter on “the reformation of our euill thoughts”!® similarly 
speaks of “the eleuation of the heart to God.”!5” Likewise, the latter stresses the 
urgency of this practice by explaining that the mind can either be “filled with 
the heauenly knowledge of ourselues, and of God” or “repleate with strange 
madde imaginations and conceits.”!58 

Perkins’ own section on the elevation of the heart is a good example of two 
further particularities that shape the self-disciplining exercises found in these 
Puritan texts. The first thing to notice is that this practice is described as a 
contemplative act that often takes place during prayer and involves the mutual 
participation of the heart and mind. This conjunction is rooted in the cen- 
trality of the heart and its close association with the imagination in Biblical 
anthropology and psychology. Not only does Perkins explicitly describe this 
exercise as an “eleuation of minde and heart to heauen,”»? but assigns the lat- 
ter ‘thoughts’ or ‘cogitations, as well as practices such as ‘study, ‘meditation, 
or ‘contemplation. In the same section, Perkins reveals a second element that 
is particular to such texts, which is the Augustinian foregrounding of grace 
instead of reason as an aid in the practice of spiritual exercises. Speaking of 
men’s hearts, he argues that “wee must endeauour by Gods grace continually 
to lift them vp to heauen.”!©° Going back to Angel, he also claims that, if all 
else fails, our last chance to abate wicked thoughts is to “call in help against 
them”!6! through prayer. These key features — the emphasis on the heart 
(with its link to the imagination) and the strong belief in the need for grace — 
naturally apply to all exercises against misguided thoughts and not only to 
those identified as wicked. 
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Nevertheless, such devotional texts also prescribe objects of piety other than 
God or Christ for contemplation. The fifth and last rule detailed in Perkins’ 
chapter recommends “spirituall consideration”®* for the purpose of reform- 
ing one’s thoughts. As opposed to the elevation of one’s heart towards God, 
this rule entails “spirituall consideration or meditation” geared towards “those 
things which may further saluation.”!®3 According to Perkins, it is based on 
Psalm 119, prompting man to similarly meditate “sometime vpon God himselfe; 
sometime on the workes of God; sometime on his owne waies: and continually 
on Gods word.”!64 The same quotation of Psalm ug is featured in Abernethy’s 
list of remedies, which contains an almost identical injunction: “Meditate on 
God himselfe, on his workes, on his Word, on thy owne ways.”!® Such “spiritu- 
all considerations” are contrasted against both “vaine inuentions”!® and “euill 
thoughts.”!67 

In addition to this, both Sibbes and Angel prescribe what they call “serious 
consideration’”!©® or “serious truths”!69 against the vanity of thoughts. In Angel’s 
words, “[t]he Remedy is, to choose out reall and better things for imagination 
to work upon.”!”° The examples of this kind of meditation provided by the two 
are strikingly similar. Both include death, the Day of Judgment, heaven and 
hell, no less than God’s greatness, goodness, and love, in their lists.!7! Sibbes 
also prescribes similar considerations in order to treat a ‘wanton’ or ‘wild’ 
fancy: “If it begins to grow wanton, tame the wildness of it by fastening it to 
the cross of Christ” or “when it begins once to run out to impertinencies, con- 
fine it to some certain thing,”!”* Moreover, the two share the same vocabulary 
when explaining that “serious truths” work in such a way as to “expel” or “force 
out” such “windy fancies.”!”3 The spiritual exercises described in this Puritan 
literature also invoke the need for contrary practices, although the Epictetian 
understanding of this strategy is less visible here than in Wright or Burton. 
At the end of his list of rules, Perkins claims that “spirituall considerations” 
will effectively “purge” man’s mind of “euill thoughts” given that “contraries 
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doe mutually expell one another.”!”4 Sibbes similarly writes that man must 
“[o]ppose serious consideration against vain imagination.”!”> Finally, Angel 
also draws various oppositions between types of thoughts that displace one 
another. Hence, even though Epictetian echoes can be heard less in this litera- 
ture, the same mechanism of diverting the mind towards opposing thoughts 
that remove and replace the former is invoked. The focus remains on the fac- 
ulty’s ability to transform or replace its contents. 


3.2 Exercising the Mind 
Whether they surface in standard treatises on the passions and faculties of the 
soul or devotional writings on the government of thoughts, seventeenth-century 
discussions of the discipline of the imagination reveal two main approaches — 
one that focuses on the faculty’s reception of sense impressions and one that 
lays emphasis on its transformative abilities. Both approaches are grafted on 
the Stoic principle of carefully managing impressions, which can be performed 
in various ways either before or after they reach the imagination. As I argue 
elsewhere,!”6 the many exercises that fall under these two directions can be 
considered part of a larger prescription that emerges at this time — that of 
keeping the mind active. The authors of the cultura animi literature surveyed 
here often rehearse commonplace early modern descriptions of the imagina- 
tion as a faculty that naturally displays a heightened degree of activity. 
Reynolds, for instance, makes several observations concerning the faculty’s 
“Latitude,” on account of which it possesses “a double prerogative above 
others.”!”” First, he claims that the imagination is in charge with the largest 
portion of the mind’s operations, namely its thoughts. Secondly, he argues that 
it exhibits great liberty in performing these operations since it is able to act 
upon its thoughts in whichever way it pleases. The former of these, namely the 
fertility of human thoughts, is further explained as a consequence of two other 
features: the kinds of objects that are assigned to the imagination and the fac- 
ulty’s specific mode of operation. Not only does the domain of the imagina- 
tion comprehend all types of external impressions, but it handles these in a 
particularly quick and unbound manner!” The motion of the imagination is 
thus defined by “quickness,” “volubility,” “lightness,” or “restlessness,” that of 
particular thoughts by “suddenness of journey” or “vastness of way,’ occurring 
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in “continual interchanges and successions.”!”9 What is more, it seems that the 
role of the imagination is to set the other faculties and contents of the mind 
in a similar type of motion. It is said to “quicken and raise” the passions “with 
a kind of heat and rapture,”!®° to “quicken, allure, and sharpen”!®! the will, as 
well as to assist the understanding’s apprehension, which is said to depend 
precisely on the increased activity of the imagination.1®? 

Indeed, the question of the imagination’s volubility receives its most com- 
prehensive treatment in Reynolds’ treatise, but this understanding of the fac- 
ulty is reflected throughout the works I am interested in. Saunders defines the 
imagination as “a roving unstable faculty” that is “always working”!®? and nota- 
bly claims that reason is never able to fully control it.184 Along the same lines, 
Angel argues that the faculty’s very nature is defined by motion since it “tends 
to its perfection by continual action.”!®> Both him and Tullie echo Reynolds’ 
vocabulary very closely. The former remarks upon “the variety and multiplic- 
ity of the souls unkind progeny of evil thoughts”!86 and the latter also notices 
“(t]he Multiplicity of Objects and the great Variety of those motions whereby 
the mind entertains her self,” which renders the “Latitude”!®” of the subject 
overwhelming. 

Although these descriptions coincide with the natural or healthy function- 
ing of the faculty, Reynolds claims that it can easily fall into two main errors: 
“levity” or “too much volubility,’ on the one hand, and “heaviness” or “dull 
fixedness,”!88 on the other. While the imagination is naturally agile, it must 
neither be too active and various in its operations, nor too static and intent. 
This is generally reduced to the notion that the faculty must neither con- 
template a single object for too long, nor pass too quickly through a variety 
of distinct images. In addition, Reynolds tells us that the imagination must 
be able to tell apart those species that are worthy of lengthier contemplation 
from those that may be quickly discarded.!8° Angel also counts “dulnesse or 
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drowsinesse”!’° and “unstayednesse or levity”! among the errors of man’s 
thoughts. However, Angel’s list of errors is slightly more sophisticated. While 
Reynolds distinguishes between error, levity, and dullness as the three main 
corruptions of the fancy, Angel divides the faculty’s errors into dullness, van- 
ity, and wickedness and ascribes levity to the second of these, where it shares 
room with three other like frailties.19? 

The tension that emerges here is that between the healthy and corrupt 
counterparts of both volubility and fixedness. Reynolds suggests that the main 
issue concerns excess. Levity is described as “too much Volubilitie”!93 and dull- 
ness as the “too violent intension of the Fancie on some particular objects.”!%* 
This is also suggested by the vocabulary that Reynolds uses in describing lev- 
ity as synonymous with a “floating, ve 
imagination. Nevertheless, it remains unclear where to draw the line between 


ne 


inconstant,” “vanishing,” or “lightening”! 
the two. Angel offers some clarification. He draws a distinction between the 
“unstayed course of thoughts” and “true, and quick, or sharp invention, or wit,” 
the latter of which is defined as “a quick minding and managing of thoughts 
suitable to the project intended.”!96 On the other hand, the former perpetu- 
ally hinders thoughts from reaching their end. In similar fashion, he separates 
“stayednesse of thoughts” from “deadnesse” by pointing out that the former 
simply involves some degree of “restraint”!%” on the imagination. Therefore, a 
sense of direction is often invoked in a way that signals the healthy versions of 
these two propensities. 

However, it might not be necessary to resolve this tension after all since the 
two extremes of ‘dullness’ and ‘levity’ are in fact closely related. A closer look at 
discussions of ‘idleness’ in these texts, which clearly associate it with ‘dullness, 
reveals that this error is often thought to lead to an overactive imagination. 
It is because the imagination is naturally active that it will easily wander off 
towards unsuitable objects if it is kept idle. In other words, an idle imagina- 
tion is not one that remains fixed since this is virtually impossible. Instead, 
it amounts to an unguarded imagination that is left to its own devices and 
can easily orient itself towards whatever objects it pleases at whatever pace 
it chooses. According to Burton, whenever the body is idle, it “knows not how 
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to bestow it selfe, macerates and vexeth it selfe with cares, griefes, fals-feares, 
discontents, and suspicions, it tortures and preyes upon his owne bowels, and 
is never at rest.”!98 Even though Burton is talking about the body, he also has in 
view the operations of the mind. Most importantly, the surprising point that 
the mind is, in fact, “never at rest” in idleness speaks to the strong contigu- 
ity between the two errors. The same is true of Burton’s claim that, due to its 
“restlesse, operative and quick” nature, the imagination will “work upon it self” 
and become easily preoccupied with “some feare, jealousie, discontent, suspi- 
tion, some vain conceit or other” unless it is kept “in perpetuall action, ever 
employed.”!%9 The fact that activity is the remedy prescribed against imagi- 
native exorbitance indicates once more that the error of volubility is in fact 
rooted in idleness. It is worth noting that this view is not restricted to Burton’s 
text. We recall Abernethy’s warning that the mind “can neuer be empty,’2°° 
meaning that, unless it is supplied with adequate thoughts, it will find inap- 
propriate ones on its own. Likewise, Sibbes echoes both Abernethy and Burton 
in arguing that “the soul as a mill either grinds that which is put into it, or else 
works upon itself”201 

Given that the imagination is thought to be inherently agile and that its 
excessive exhilaration is actually understood as another facet of dullness, the 
faculty’s high degree of activity is usually commended and the dangers of 
excessive volubility downplayed owing to the much greater dangers ascribed 
to idleness. As I argue elsewhere,?° this is primarily due to the close allegiance 
of cultura animi texts to Greek-Arab medical sources and the prescription of 
exercise developed within this tradition. This emphasis is also informed by 
the humanist ideal of the vita activa and Protestant notions regarding idleness, 
labour, and ‘hardness of heart.’2°3 The association between the latter and dull- 
ness looms large in many of these texts, but it is most clearly alluded to in 
Angel, who cites Isaiah 61:3 and Psalm 119:25 when describing the error.?°* All 
of these sources come together and contribute to the denunciation of idleness, 
which is associated with disastrous effects over the mind and body. According 
to Burton and his citation of the relevant sources, idleness of body leads to 
the build-up of humours and other superfluities, impairs the quality, quantity, 
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and motion of the spirits, and reduces innate heat while promoting cold and 
moisture, all of which interfere with the proper functioning of the mind and 
body and lead to various kinds of moral and spiritual distemper.2°° As for 
idleness of mind, the focus is on the first of these consequences. Citing Galen 
and Jean Fernel alternatively, Burton writes that, just as an idle body allows 
the overgrowth of obstructing impurities, so does an idle mind promote the 
accumulation of “evil and corrupt thoughts,’ both of which bring about fur- 
ther debilitating effects: “their bodies become full of gross humours, winde, 
crudities, their minds disquieted, dull, heavy.’2°” We already know that an idle 
mind turns inwards and gives birth to an excess of troubling thoughts and 
passions.?°8 To further illustrate this point, Burton makes use of two meta- 
phors: that of “untild grounds,’ which become overgrown with “weeds,” and 
that of a “standing poole,’ whose water stagnates, turning putrid and filling 
with impurities.2°9 The second metaphor, which is rooted in a popular Latin 
commonplace, is reiterated by Angel: “Standing waters will puddle, and the 
mind not employed stands, and breeds verminous and evil thoughts.”?! 
Elsewhere, Burton touches upon the consequences that an inactive imagina- 
tion has on the spirits. In contemplation — which is understood here as the 
mind’s intense preoccupation with a single object and bears associations with 
idleness — the spirits gather in the head leaving the other organs unattended, 
which results in an inability to adequately perform all necessary mental and 
bodily operations and expel the superfluities that gather in other parts of the 
body.” A glance at Charleton reveals that he also lays emphasis on the quality 
and motion of the spirits involved in acts of imagination. If the animal spirits 
are “less pure, subtil and active than is requisite, or hindered in their expansion 
and motions,” the imagination and intellect will not be able to function prop- 
erly and will fall into error.?!? 

In order to counter the effects of dullness or idleness, man is prompted to 
perform both mental and bodily forms of exercise. The former, which is my 
main interest here, principally consists in allowing oneself to receive numerous 
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and various impressions through the senses — particularly that of sight — or to 
otherwise engage the mental domain of the imagination. In his section titled 
“Exercise Rectified of Body and Minde,” what Burton does is to prescribe a 
great number of objects, the contemplation of which is said to render the mind 
active and afford delight: 


But the most pleasant of all outward pastimes is that of Aretaeus, deam- 
bulatio per amoena loca, to make a pretty progress, a merry journey now 
and then with some good companions, to visit friends, see cities, castles, 
towns, [...] to walk amongst orchyards, gardens, bowres, mounts, and 
arbours, artificiall wildernesses, green thickets, arches, groves, lawnes, 
rivulets, fountains and such like pleasant places, like that of Antiochian 
Daphne, brooks, pools, fishponds, betwixt wood and water, in a faire 
meadow, by a river side, ubi variae avium cantationes, florum colores, 
pratorum frutices, &c. to disport in some pleasant plain, park, run up a 
steep hill sometimes, or sit in a shady seat, must needs be a delectable 
recreation.2!8 


The fact that Burton’s section takes the shape of little more than a lengthy list 
of objects to be perceived through the senses seems to mimic precisely the 
type of activity that is required of the imagination. The faculty's objects must 
be abundant and diverse and its operation swift and constant. It is clear that 
the walks, visits, and journeys that Burton prescribes are meant to provide the 
mind with a great amount of engaging objects of sense — rather than to exercise 
the body — due to the larger context of this discussion. The above passage is fol- 
lowed by a number of similar examples, according to which the benefit of such 
activities lies in the variety of sights, smells, and sounds that they afford. The 
vocabulary that pervades the text is that of perception. The main prescriptions 
found in this section are to “[feed one’s] eyes,” “[receive] many delightsome 
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smels,” “[fil one’s] ears,” “see,” “please the senses,” or “behold.”?!* The objects 


nu 


prescribed are objects of sense: “a delectable prospect,” “the rarest beauties,” 


na 


“shews,” “a spectacle,” or “a goodly sight.”?!5 The terms ‘see’ and ‘sight’ dominate 
the discussion. At times, the fact that a great variety of objects is required by 
this prescription is made explicit, but it is mostly suggested by the sheer num- 
ber of examples and the lengthy enumerations that Burton provides. Apart 


from such objects of sense, the text also dwells upon various activities, which 
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can also help occupy the mind and body. Although Burton’s list is too long to 
sports,” 
singing,” “dancing,” “musick,” “stage-playes,’ 


n 


be rehearsed in its entirety, it includes recreations such as “games, 
chess-play, 
“tales,” or “study.’2!6 As it appears, many of these are mainly addressed to the 
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“labour,” “feasts, 


body. Yet it has already transpired that in some cases bodily exercise is thought 
to engage the mind as well. This notion is most evidently captured in Angel's 
claim that “thoughts employed about bodily labour” are helpful but not suf- 
ficient in remedying dullness since it is best to resort to “thoughts which are 
more mental.”2!” Even if the former are not the most effective, a nuanced dis- 
tinction is made between “more mental” and “more bodily” thoughts, with the 
latter representing a relevant means of curbing mental idleness. 

There is one more consequence to be derived from the notion that dullness 
and levity are two facets of the same coin, which has bearing over the pre- 
scription of exercise designed to curb the two errors. The objects and activities 
that Burton recommends work in such a way as to “refresh,” “exhilarate,” or 
“whet” the idle soul.248 However, a closer look at the ways in which exercise 
reinvigorates the mind and body uncovers the familiar vocabulary of distrac- 
tion and diversion that shapes the prescriptions discussed in the previous sec- 
tion. Burton’s recommendations to play chess and immerse oneself in study 
make this point clear: 


Chesse-play, is a good and witty exercise of the minde, for some kinde of 
men, and fit for such melancholy, Rhasis holds, as are idle, & have extrav- 
agant impertinent thoughts, or troubled with cares; nothing better to dis- 
tract their mind, & alter their meditations [...].219 

Studie is only prescribed to those that are otherwise idle, troubled in 
minde, or carried headlong with vaine thoughts and imaginations, to dis- 
tract their cogitations, (although variety of study, or some serious subject 
would doe the former no harme) and divert their continuall meditations 
another way.2?° 


The first thing to notice in the two excerpts is that chess and study are equally 
prescribed against both dullness and levity. Chess is recommended for men 
who are either “idle” or “have extravagant impertinent thoughts” and study is 
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similarly addressed to those who are either “idle” or “carried headlong with 
vaine thoughts and imaginations.’ The concurrence between the two errors is 
thus alluded to once again by such pairings. Secondly, both chess and study are 
able to alleviate these symptoms by distracting or diverting the mind and alter- 
ing its thoughts for the better, all within a larger discussion of exercise. While 
it can be concluded that the larger prescription of exercise, which is primarily 
medical and neo-Galenic in nature, assimilates Stoic strategies of redirecting 
the senses or the mind, what is relevant is the fact that they become closely 
intertwined. The problem with both dullness and levity does not necessarily 
have to do with the imagination’s degree of motion but rather with its direc- 
tion and regularity (or lack thereof), which is why the two errors cannot be 
easily set apart. Whether excessively fixed or excessively volatile, the issue is 
that the imagination is unable to duly focus on proper objects. For instance, 
Burton hints that the imagination’s quickness becomes an issue only when it is 
uncontrolled and the faculty becomes concerned with inadequate or deleteri- 
ous objects — when it is “carryed away instantly with some feare, jealousie, dis- 
content, suspition, some vain conceit or other’?! and must be redirected. This 
is also apparent in Reynolds, who suggests that an overly voluble imagination 
is defined not only by its “inconstant”?2* motion but also by the fact that it can 
easily become preoccupied with unsuitable objects. In other words, the faculty 
is unable to discriminate between worthy and unworthy objects, quickly dis- 
carding the former and prolonging its contemplation of the latter. It “makes 
many needless excursions upon impertinent things, and therby interrupteth 
the course of the more needful and present operation of the soul.’?23 Angel’s 
distinction between quickness and levity also comes to mind, which rests on 
the fact that the latter prevents the imagination from reaching its intended 
aim. Therefore, given that the two main errors related to the imagination’s 
activity are actually to be understood as errors regarding the faculty’s selection 
of objects, there is no need to differentiate between the prescription of keeping 
the mind suitably active and that of redirecting it towards appropriate objects. 
The Stoic and Galenic components of this kind of therapy are thus equally 
relevant. The practice of frequently exercising the mind can thus be under- 
stood as a constant and alert effort at countering disagreeable with agreeable 
impressions or thoughts, echoing the Stoic stress on inner vigilance. The two 
are not separate prescriptions but two therapeutic discourses that mutually 
inform one another. Understood in these terms, the medical prescription of 
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exercise both confirms and redevelops Stoic exercises at the same time. For 
a potent illustration of the concurrence between the two approaches, it is 
worth revisiting Burton’s quotation from Ibn Masawaih (Mesue), who claims 
that men should “distract their minds from feare and sorrow, and such things 
on which they are so fixed and intent.’2?+ This indicates that the strategy of 
redirecting one’s thoughts is also a means of preventing the imagination from 
becoming fixed on a single object, thus testifying to the similarity between the 
mechanism of redirection and that of exercise. 

I have surveyed three prescriptions that surface in seventeenth-century 
works dedicated to the care of the self: that of averting or pursuing certain 
objects of sense, that of redirecting the mind from one mental image or thought 
to another, and that of keeping the mind (and body) in constant exercise. 
While it might seem that the third represents an entirely separate prescrip- 
tion, it actually involves the same mechanisms incorporated in the first two 
techniques. What it does is to reframe these by suggesting that they must be 
constantly employed in order to maintain the mind active and prevent it from 
falling into the two related errors of dullness (or idleness) and levity. The debt 
of these exercises to Stoic sources is primarily seen in the second prescription, 
which reiterates the Epictetian imperative of countering one impression by 
introducing an opposite one and turning this practice into a habit. Although 
the mechanism behind this Epictetian strategy is shared by the first two (and 
third) prescriptions, what makes the second more closely aligned with its clas- 
sical Stoic sources is the disregard for externals. Otherwise put, the second type 
of exercise is designed to displace an impression within the internal domain 
of the imagination, whether it derives from a present object of sense or has 
already been internalised as an image or thought. In other words, while the 
first and second exercises both seek to replace one impression with a distinct 
one, the former depends heavily on externals, while the latter chiefly relies on 
the mind’s control over itself. 


3.3 Revising One's Judgements 

Yet an important contrast remains between the second exercise developed in 
these writings and the general Stoic approach, which is perhaps most clearly 
conveyed by Epictetus. The Epictetian method is known to involve examining 
the impression and introducing not simply an alternative image but a contrary 
one. This is all geared towards rectifying the value judgement contained in the 
impression through careful scrutiny and through images that deliver an accu- 
rate (re-)evaluation. This is often not the case with the exercise of diverting the 
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mind as presented in seventeenth-century texts on the passions. In Burton’s 
case, although distinct, the impressions or thoughts that he proposes as rem- 
edies are simply required to produce pleasure and awaken agreeable affec- 
tions that cast away the sorrow and fear that accompany melancholy. This is 
clearly captured, for example, in his prescription of beautiful objects that sim- 
ply help take the mind away from other concerns.??5 These exercises are not 
designed to redress impressions, but to replace them. In other words, the link 
between an impression and the passion it triggers, which is kept in place by 
the judgement they share, remains unquestioned and is merely replaced by a 
different impression that generates a more agreeable passion. Therefore, the 
approaches identified so far distance themselves from the Stoic sources they 
rely on by circumventing the examination of judgements that is otherwise cru- 
cial to such exercises. As seen earlier, the first method is farther removed from 
this principle than the second. As such, the exercises discussed so far rehearse 
the Stoic — and particularly Epictetian — exercise of countering an impression 
with another, but also demonstrate a very unStoic reliance on externals. 
Nevertheless, self-disciplining exercises for the imagination that do reiter- 
ate the Stoic requirement of examining and rectifying one’s judgements are 
still present in this literature. However, most texts suggest that this is the work 
of reason. A good example of this is Wright’s discussion of how to comfort a 
woman grieving at the loss of her son in battle. He claims that in such circum- 
stances people must be provided with “reasons to diminish the cause of their 
griefe.”226 A few samples of such reasons are “that death apprehendeth all men 
sooner or later; it is a tribute must bee payde; this worlde yeeldeth nothing but 
miserie; happier are they that depart from it, than those that enjoy it; his death 
was glorious, for his Countrey, for his Prince,’??” and the list goes on. Wright 
explains that such comfort will “rectifie her iudgement” by foregrounding rea- 
sons that have so far been obscured “by the strong imagination of all those 
things which might encrease her griefe.”228 What is significant is that such 
reasons or “perswasions’2”9 are not addressed to the imagination but to the 
understanding. They “represent vnto the vnderstanding, those reasons which 
might rebate the passion of sorrowe,”?30 even though their purpose is to coun- 
teract the false beliefs or opinions originally produced by the imagination. In 
other words, although this form of comfort aims to rectify the imagination’s 
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cognitive errors, it cannot be considered an imaginative exercise since it only 
relies on the capacities of the understanding. Similar suggestions are made by 
other authors. Burton lists many examples of remedies, including “thinking 
of something else” and “perswading by reason,”?3! which indicates that they 
represent distinct approaches. Although Saunders believes that the imagina- 
tion can never be fully governed by any other faculty, he insists that it produces 
false beliefs by overtaking the office of reason. It follows that “the weighing 
and examining the grounds of the first rise of [...] Opinion” is associated with 
the exercise of reason restored to its rightful position and not that of any other 
faculty.?3? 

Charleton, on the other hand, points at the possibility of combining exer- 
cises relying on the imagination with those relying on reason. He argues that, 
when we feel a violent passion rising up, we must first suspend our assent 
and “avert our cogitations to other things” until we can “fix them upon the 
reasons”?33 that contradict our passion. It is very difficult to consider such rea- 
sons when overwhelmed, which is why we can only refrain from giving assent 
and start thinking of something else until our passions are somewhat com- 
posed. Therefore, Charleton recommends performing the imaginative exercise 
of redirecting one’s thoughts followed by the rational exercise of balancing 
arguments. Ultimately, he does not prescribe specific objects of sense, images, 
or thoughts but rational arguments. When faced with fear, Charleton recom- 
mends “reasons for which there is greater security and honor in resistence than 
in flight.’254 As for anger, we must remember “that it is great imprudence to 
precipitate ones self into manifest danger, when safety may be obtained with- 
out infamy.”?35 Thus, while the imagination does have a role in the suspension 
of assent, Charleton believes that passion is ultimately to be abated by means 
of rational precepts delivered as such. In any case, it is worth noticing that 
Charleton relies on the Stoic belief in first motions and the Stoic vocabulary of 
assent when explaining this remedy. His allegiance to Stoicism might explain 
the larger place that he assigns to the imagination in his prescriptions for the 
rectification of judgement. 

Sibbes, however, does consider an imaginative exercise that is aimed primar- 
ily at the revision of judgements. His second and third prescriptions involve 
presenting the soul or the imagination with what is alternately referred to as 
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“real things,” “true realities,” “serious consideration,” “true objects,” or “serious 
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truths.” These are meant to oppose “shadows of things,” “vain imagination,” 
“false objects,’ “false conceits,’ or “windy fancies.”?36 The vocabulary used by 
Sibbes clearly indicates that this is a matter of true versus false belief. Indeed, 
he explains that the imagination tends to overvalue trifles, which is what such 
considerations aim to rectify. Their purpose is to enable us to entertain “a 
right conceit of things,’ which will allow us to cultivate “true affections in the 
soul.”23” Thus, what initially seems to fall within the exercise of redirecting the 
mind from one impression to another comes closer to the Epictetian method 
of introducing contrary impressions that convey revised judgements. The 
meditations that Sibbes prescribes match the Stoic understanding of mental 
representations. They are neither images, nor abstract precepts but both. They 
comprehend evaluations, as well as imagery or other sensible features. The 
clearest example of this is Sibbes’ inclusion of “true beauty and deformity”238 
among his proposed considerations. To meditate on true beauty does not only 
mean receiving its sensible features, but entertaining the true belief that the 
object one is contemplating is indeed beautiful. It is likely that such a correct 
judgement of beauty will allow one to use it as a standard in order to make 
further accurate distinctions and form other adequate judgements. 

This is to say that the Stoic-inherited spiritual exercises present in 
seventeenth-century writings on the faculties and passions can also be divided 
into: rational exercises designed to rectify one’s judgements primarily by 
appealing to rational arguments and imaginative exercises meant to provide 
the mind with impressions that trigger appropriate passions either through 
the senses or through the faculty's inner workings. While such treatises include 
many exercises of the latter kind, thus acknowledging the imagination’s capac- 
ity for ordering the mind and securing health and virtue, very few examples 
speak of the examination and rectification of opinions. A melancholy patient 
who has been prescribed such an imaginative exercise will not reconsider 
the false beliefs that link, say, the thought of death with the passions of fear 
and sorrow, but simply redirect his or her mind towards other thoughts that 
awaken agreeable passions. If the patient is advised to correct his or her judge- 
ments, this will be thought of as the work of reason. Examples of imaginative 
exercises that redress one’s opinions, like the one provided by Sibbes, are rare 
and more likely to be found in devotional literature. 
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At the same time, it is also not clear how autonomous the imagination 
is when performing any of these exercises. Nowhere is it explained how the 
imagination decides which objects or thoughts to avoid and which to pursue 
or whether it is indeed the imagination and not the faculty of reason that 
performs this process of evaluation and selection. The only example of clear 
imaginative autonomy is the one encountered before in Saunders’ treatise. He 
explains that it is because reason can never fully restrain the imagination that 
the latter is able to ease the mind. The imagination’s penchant for wandering 
prevents it from focusing too much on objects or thoughts that can cause dis- 
tress. In this case, the imagination’s restorative capacities stem from its own 
properties and not from those of any other faculty of the mind, least of all 
reason. However, this is only one example of such autonomy and the contribu- 
tion that other faculties may have to the performance of imaginative exercises 
is usually left unexplained. 

The greater sense of privilege and autonomy that the seventeenth-century 
English literature on the passions assigns to the faculty of imagination in light 
of a more Stoic conception still remains limited. This may be accounted for 
by considering other lines of thought that these texts incorporate, three of 
which seem particularly relevant. First, these texts show greater allegiance to 
Aristotelian and Platonic models of the mind, in which the faculties of rea- 
son and imagination are clearly contrasted and the latter is relegated to the 
domain of the irrational. Although they inherit Stoic prescriptions centred on 
the imagination, these writings do not ascribe to the Stoic view that phantasia 
is a rational power of the mind that is inextricably involved in the formation 
of judgements. Secondly, this literature is also strongly indebted to the medi- 
cal tradition and its neo-Galenic interest in non-naturals, which can be wit- 
nessed in the association of Stoic techniques with the prescription of exercise. 
To similar effects, this redirects the focus towards curing the mind by means of 
the body and the material components of sense-impressions, rather than the 
cognitive work of one’s mental faculties. The fact that Stoic exercises are often 
repositioned within a larger neo-Galenic medical framework works in such a 
way as to highlight the imagination’s materiality, rather than its role in cogni- 
tion. Finally, such texts also reveal an important Augustinian component that 
is characteristic of Christian humanist thought. This emphasises human frailty 
and reveals a lack of confidence in the power of reason or in any other inherent 
human capacity. Therefore, the simple avoidance of occasions that might lead 
to vice or sin becomes a suitable alternative when other forms of control are 
unattainable. Wright explicitly states that this kind of strategy should be prac- 
ticed by those who are not strong enough or have failed to govern themselves. 
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Since this line of thought favours the evasion or pursuit of specific objects of 
sense, it naturally highlights the imagination’s retentive dimension and over- 
looks any contribution that the faculty might have to the actual alteration of 
mental images or judgements. This emphasis is all the more evident when- 
ever the Stoic position regarding the mind’s evaluation of the external world 
receives a Christian response. For instance, Sibbes nuances the Stoic view by 
arguing that it is wrong to believe that good and evil are the products of the 
mind’s own judgements. The problem is not that the mind mistakes indiffer- 
ents for either good or evil, but that it amplifies the good or evil that is inherent 
in certain objects.239 Hence, the mind’s inner workings in response to objects 
of sense, whether carried out by the imagination or reason, are neglected. 
Whether it is the imagination or reason that corrects the mind’s judgements 
becomes irrelevant since the mind’s capacity for self-control is almost entirely 
removed from the picture. The Augustinian emphasis on human frailty 
together with the larger Christian understanding of good and evil do not only 
distance seventeenth-century spiritual exercises from their Stoic sources by 
giving greater room to what the Stoics would call externals, but further limit 
the imagination’s autonomy by focusing on its retentive dimension. 

My intention in this chapter has been to show that the prescriptive sec- 
tions of seventeenth-century popular English writings on the faculties and 
passions appeal to Stoic spiritual exercises for managing phantasiai. The exer- 
cises developed in this context involve altering one’s external circumstances, 
diverting the mind from one thought to another, engaging in mental forms of 
exercise, and using the imagination to alter one’s judgements. However, the 
very last strategy, which represents the crux of the Stoic therapeutic approach, 
remains underdeveloped due to the enduring contrast between imagination 
and reason that these texts adopt, despite the traditional Stoic concurrence 
between the two. Although the problem of opinion is acknowledged in discus- 
sions of the dangers of the imagination, the faculty’s cognitive component is 
undermined in discussions of its curative potential. This harsh distinction and 
the limited autonomy that the imagination is granted is favoured by a stron- 
ger allegiance to Platonic and Aristotelian maps of the mind, the neo-Galenic 
medical focus on materiality, Augustinian doubt in human capacities and 
the general Christian response to key Stoic assumptions. The result is that, 
while the imagination is attributed a significant role in the rehabilitation of 
the mind along Stoic lines, its contribution to the rectification of judgements 
remains questionable and the faculty is primarily defined by its relationship 


239 Sibbes, Soul’s Conflict, 125-6. 
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to the senses and other perceptual phenomena. Nevertheless, the significance 
of this seventeenth-century context rests on its revived interest in Stoic spiri- 
tual exercises and their use in granting the imagination significant curative 
potential — a feat that will be later continued by Shaftesbury and Akenside. 
In what follows, I will turn to the poetic dimension of the early modern imagi- 
nation and examine the later interaction of these two discourses. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Poetic Imagination 


1 Sources and Genres 


Another key early modern discourse on the imagination, which also regards 
the faculty with ambivalence, seeing both benefits and dangers in its powers, 
is one that articulates itself in the poetical and critical treatises of the time and 
draws on both the rhetorical and logical traditions.! The many genres that con- 
sider the poetical-rhetorical uses of the imagination and engage in criticism of 
their potential interference with proper poetical and artistic standards are by 
no means foreign to the cultura animi concerns and texts explored in the pre- 
vious chapter.” Such writings on the poetic dimension of the imagination and 
the debates they participated in also responded to the larger social, political, 
moral-religious, scientific, and artistic crises that had taken over the distinctly 
turbulent seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries — in both England and 
Europe — and posed threats to multiple areas of private and public human 
life. Yet the picture that is painted of the imagination in these writings is sub- 
stantially different from the one delineated in treatises on the government of 
the faculties and passions. While natural philosophical, moral, medical, and 
devotional material might still be present in poetical and critical accounts of 
the faculty, the rhetorical-logical inheritance brings to the fore a specific set of 
features, operations, and uses of the imagination, which point in the direction 
of different issues and stakes. I refer to this specific portrait as the ‘poetic imag- 
ination’ and want to argue that the key ingredients that define it only meet 
in a systematic manner later on, in the poetics of Shaftesbury and Akenside, 
with the exercises that compound the ‘Stoic imagination. This encounter gives 
birth to a distinct poetical and moral articulation of the concept of imagina- 
tion that is both Shaftesbury and Akenside’s own making. My concern in this 
chapter is with the main contours of this poetical discourse and with some 
of the key transformations that it undergoes over the course of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries in English texts and contexts, which I 


1 On the significant logical and rhetorical inheritance underpinning the notion of poetic wit, 
see Marr et al., Logodaedalus, 7. 

2 Corneanu lists rhetorical treatises among the many genres of cultura animi culture, see 
Corneanu, Regimens of the Mind, 54-5. 
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intend to investigate by tracing the conceptual elements and shifts that the 
two authors later take over and realign in proposing their own articulation of 
the imagination. 

The specific ingredients that flesh out the poetic imagination at this time 
are particularly difficult to disentangle and are subject to a higher degree of 
indeterminacy and instability. One of the main reasons this is so is because the 
poetical notion of imagination shows up as part of a dynamic cluster of other 
closely-related concepts. In the context of poetical and critical discussions, it 
brushes shoulders with invention, wit, ingenuity, fancy, judgement, inspira- 
tion, genius, enthusiasm, fury, or sublimity — to name only a few. Indeed, the 
workings of the poet’s imagination are overwhelmingly described at this time 
in terms of the interaction between wit and judgement, which represents a 
dominant and recurrent theme of much Restoration and Augustan criticism. 
Discussions of the wit-judgement couple occur in logical treatises on the con- 
duct of the understanding, in medical tracts preoccupied with the physiol- 
ogy and pathology of celerity and dullness, in various writings and essays on 
courtly manners, or else, on the rules of polite and public conversation among 
gentlemen, no less than poetical, rhetorical, or critical works on the conditions 
required for a successful act of poetic or artistic invention. The notions of 
wit and judgement traverse a variety of contexts, carrying along their inherent 
values and tensions: Enlightenment ideals of rationality and regulation, no less 
than discovery and progress; negotiations between Puritan and Restoration 
views on art, its practices, and institutions; neoclassical principles of balance, 
order, and harmony; the querelle between ancients and moderns regarding old 
and new standards for invention and writing, along with their treatment in 
Scriblerian satire; not to mention the shifting values inherent in the transition 
from a public culture centred on courtly life to one centred on the clubs and 
coffee-houses of the emerging bourgeois London gentleman. 

The particular instability of the notion of wit is also seen in the fact that the 
former is notoriously difficult to delimit and define, making it the subject of a 
plurality of competing definitions and redefinitions — an observation that was 
first made by the very figures involved in these debates. In 1664, the playwright 
Richard Flecknoe remarks that it is “in vain to say any more of it; for if I could 
tell you what it were, it would not be what it is; being somewhat above expres- 
sion, and such a volatil thing, as ‘tis altogether as volatil to describe.”* Five 


3 For these and other intellectual, social, and cultural contexts surrounding wit, see Marr et al., 
Logodaedalus, 3. 

4 Richard Flecknoe, “A Short Discourse of the English Stage,” in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908), 2:94. 
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years later, the natural philosopher Walter Charleton similarly explains that 
wit is “a thing whereof Men have formed to themselves various Conceptions, 
and for which they have accordingly invented various Names; it must needs 
be difficult to determine what is thereby meant, and what denomination is 
most agreeable and proper thereunto. Nor is it less difficult to investigate the 
Nature thereof, and wherein it doth chiefly consist.” Countless examples of 
very similar observations can be found throughout the works involved in the 
larger debate. These are just two examples that serve to show that the dilemma 
was spread across a variety of contexts and genres. Indeed, Restoration and 
Augustan discussions of modern writing and criticism are characterised by a 
continuous effort to trace the meaning or meanings of wit, to define its nature 
and properties, and to clearly delimit its boundaries, prerogatives, and limits, 
with high stakes for shaping modern poetic principles and literary practices. 
The same complexity and confusion that characterises both the notion and the 
debate surrounding it has not escaped the notice of contemporary intellectual 
historians attempting to reconstruct conceptions of wit in the early modern 
period and Enlightenment.® In addition, the degree to which Restoration and 
Augustan understandings of wit exhibit both hostility and hospitality, giving 
way to complicated and contradictory valuations regardless of context, should 
not be understated. This is to say that suspicions towards the imagination are 
still present in discussions of its poetic capacity,” although there is a greater 
tendency to look upon the faculty more favourably in poetical and critical 
contexts. 

Another significant feature of discussions on the wit-judgement couple is 
that they often turn on the problems of inspiration, enthusiasm, poetic fury, 
rapture, or the sublime, all part of the larger cluster of concepts that the poetic 
imagination springs out of. Carrying both Platonic and Longinian echoes, this 
particular nexus of notions is also defined by a sense of indeterminacy, ambiv- 
alence, and contentiousness. Among these, the idea of enthusiasm, poetic or 


5 Walter Charleton, A Brief Discourse Concerning the Different Wits of Men (London: Printed by 
R. W. for W. Whitwood, 1669), 8-9. 

6 For discussions of the indeterminacy surrounding the notion of wit and the difficulty this 
raises for contemporary intellectual historical research, see C. S. Lewis, Studies in Words, 
2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 86-110; D. Judson Milburn, The Age 
of Wit 1650-1750 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1966), 17-35; John Sitter, Arguments of 
Augustan Wit (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 49-51; Alexander C. H. Tung, 
Literary Theory: Some Traces in the Wake (Taipei: Showwe Co., 2007), 231; Roger D. Lund, 
Ridicule, Religion and the Politics of Wit in Augustan England (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2016), 18-9, 25-6; Marr et al., Logodaedalus, 220-1. 

7 See Donald F. Bond, “Distrust? of Imagination in English Neo-Classicism,’ Philological 
Quarterly 14, no. 4 (1935): 54-69. 
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otherwise, stands out as a particularly prominent issue with a long and sig- 
nificant history. It was originally and mainly used to describe a religious and 
affective error that was rooted in the Reformation and manifested excessive — 
often embodied — zeal and false claims of divine inspiration or individual 
revelation — the kind that was believed to have led to the English Civil War, rag- 
ing religious wars on the Continent, and Protestant sectarianism.® Such charges 
could also be directed at Catholicism or High Church Anglicanism, although 
superstition rather than enthusiasm emerges as the central error there.9 Apart 
from outlining its strong religious dimension, Mee explains that enthusiasm 
was also understood as the kind of passion associated with the fanaticism 
of the crowd — which lies among other things behind its later political articula- 
tion as revolutionary zeal! — but also as a crucial ingredient in poetic inven- 
tion that could be either propitious or potentially destructive."! As Mee argues, 
the experience of enthusiasm and sublimity are marked by the same kind of 
ambivalence and instability that characterises debates on wit and imagination 
as a whole and, despite efforts at rehabilitating these affective phenomena 
throughout the long eighteenth century, significant suspicions and anxieties 
remained.!2 The two authors that I will focus on, Shaftesbury and Akenside, 
are inheritors of this early modern and Enlightenment discourse on the poetic 
imagination. Their poetics are grafted on the cluster of concepts mentioned 
earlier and shaped by the contexts they were articulated in, notwithstanding 
the tensions inherent in them. Shaftesbury works closely with the notions of 
wit, ingenuity, and judgement, formulating his own critique of modern writ- 
ing in response to the larger querelle, while Akenside pays tribute to the poeti- 
cal workings of invention, fancy, and genius, along with their pleasures. Both 
authors take a key interest in poetic sublimity and reserve an important place 
for enthusiasm in the processes of poetic invention, engaging in sophisticated 
rehabilitations of the phenomenon formerly understood as a passionate reli- 
gious error. I want to show that Shaftesbury and Akenside blend the two, poet- 
ical and Stoic discourses on the imagination examined here and do so in a 
manner that also harmonises Stoic and Platonic approaches to transport and 
its regulation. 


8 On the original meaning of enthusiasm as religious error, see Mee, Romanticism, 
Enthusiasm, and Regulation, 2-10. 
9 On this distinction between enthusiasm and superstition, see Mee, Romanticism, 


Enthusiasm, and Regulation, 6. 
10 See Mee, Romanticism, Enthusiasm, and Regulation, 2, 9. 
11 See Mee, Romanticism, Enthusiasm, and Regulation, 2-5. 
12 Mee, Romanticism, Enthusiasm, and Regulation, 4-5. 
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The interrelated problems of wit and judgement, enthusiasm and sublimity 
are inherently interdisciplinary objects of inquiry and, I believe, an account 
of their poetic articulation should remain sensitive to their richness, fluidity, 
and inclusivity, as well as to the transactions occurring among different con- 
texts and genres that foreground these notions. As already mentioned, these 
concepts develop throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries at the 
crossroads of several genres, disciplines, and traditions that are already highly 
syncretic. Discussions of the roles of wit and judgement in poetry and other 
arts do not only occur in rhetorical or poetical tracts and critical essays but also 
in philosophical-psychological treatises on human nature, on the faculties and 
passions, medical-physiological inquiries into the variety of wits, educational 
tracts, and other related writings. Since the notion of wit has been historically 
informed by at least three main traditions, i.e. the rhetorical, the logical, and 
the medical,!3 the above genres can be grouped on the basis of their overall 
allegiance to these. The rhetorical inheritance of the wit-judgement pair is par- 
ticularly relevant to this study since it is responsible for many of the specific 
properties and operations that are attributed to the imagination in poetical 
and critical contexts. With respect to this tradition, wit (or fancy) emerges as 
the main heir of the canons of inventio and elocutio, while judgement stands 
out as the main heir of dispositio. Accordingly, the former continues to be in 
charge of quickly finding out copious matter for invention, while the latter is 
responsible for ordering its activity and ensuring propriety at all levels of the 
poetic act.* All three major traditions can be traced to varying degrees in most 
late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century discussions of the two notions. 
In fact, the rich disciplinary and generic history of wit represents one of the 
main reasons behind early modern disputes over the term, which also explains 
the difficulty it poses for contemporary historians. 

Consequently, it is difficult to encounter purely poetical articulations of 
the notion of wit since it is frequently embedded at this time in larger philo- 
sophical, psychological, or medical discussions. In fact, the most influential 
contributions to the debate stem from philosophy rather than poetics or criti- 
cism. With regards to this, D. J. Milburn points out in his seminal 1966 study 
on The Age of Wit that the period experiences a shift from “the rhetoric of wit 
to the psychology of wit,” thus pointing out the growing embeddedness of 


13 For a discussion of the early modern notion of wit as an inheritor of these traditions, 
see Rhodri Lewis, “Francis Bacon and Ingenuity,” Renaissance Quarterly 67, no. 1 (2014): 
117-24. 

14 Foran account of the rhetorical heritage behind Augustan notions of wit, see Milburn, 
Age of Wit, 36-77. See also Plett, Rhetoric, 11-200. 

15 = Milburn, Age of Wit, 77. 
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the notion in faculty psychology. Thus, an inquiry into the poetic notions of 
wit and judgement has to consider the same philosophical-psychological dis- 
course on the imagination examined in the preceding chapter. For instance, 
the works of Reynolds and Charleton, which have already been examined in 
Chapter 1, will also show up in the following analysis. Moreover, many of the 
authors and texts that will be introduced in this chapter may also be included 
in the cultura animi context touched upon in the previous chapter. But while 
Chapter 1 has been concerned with the moral dimension of the imagination 
in its Stoic-inherited articulation, which surfaces in the prescriptive sections 
of early modern works of practical psychology and practical divinity, this 
chapter looks at the poetical dimension of the imagination that emerges in 
the descriptive sections of the operations of the understanding found in the 
same kind of practical works, as well as in philosophical and poetical treatises, 
essays, or poems. Since the understanding is linked to invention and elocution 
at this time, philosophical discussions of the faculty draw significantly on the 
rhetorical and poetical traditions and further embed the notions derived from 
these in early modern faculty psychology. In turn, most of the rhetorical, poeti- 
cal, and critical treatises, essays, or poems of the same period draw heavily on 
such philosophical treatises and practical handbooks in their own approaches 
to wit, judgement, and enthusiasm. 

My aim in this chapter is thus to revisit the debate on wit and judgement — 
and their connections to enthusiasm — spanning roughly from the 1640s to 
the 1720s in order to trace their definitions, properties, and operations, as well 
as the ways in which the two are said to interact. The purpose of such a sur- 
vey is twofold: first, to delineate these notions as they are later inherited by 
Shaftesbury and Akenside in their poetics and, secondly, to identify the devel- 
opments that allow the two authors to bring together two different dimen- 
sions of the imagination, the Stoic imagination invested with self-disciplining 
exercises that surfaces in moral-prescriptive discussions and the poetic imagi- 
nation that emerges out of philosophical and critical discussions surround- 
ing the wit-judgement couple. In what follows, I will examine a number of 
major and minor contributions to this larger Restoration and Augustan debate 
on wit in chronological order. The authors whose works I will analyse are: 
Edward Reynolds, Thomas Hobbes, Abraham Cowley, Richard Flecknoe, John 
Dryden, Walter Charleton, Thomas Shadwell, Obadiah Walker, Thomas Rymer, 
Sir John Sheffield, John Locke, Sir William Temple, John Dennis, Alexander 
Pope, Joseph Addison, and Richard Blackmore. After investigating their 
descriptions of the wit-judgement pair, I will explore the question of poetic 
enthusiasm and its connection to wit or imagination — an issue that holds par- 
ticular importance for both Shaftesbury and Akenside. Here, I will also refer 
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to works by Ben Jonson, Sir William Davenant, Thomas Sprat, and Wentworth 
Dillon, the Earl of Roscommon. The main questions that I ask while examin- 
ing these works are concerned with the nature of the preferred and prescribed 
dynamics between wit and judgement, as well as with the degree to which the 
two faculties are not neatly distinguished, but believed to inform each other’s 
operations in a plurality of ways. I want to show that philosophical, critical, 
and poetical works of the time often reveal varying and complicated interac- 
tions between the two faculties — and their relationship to enthusiasm — and 
argue that Shaftesbury and Akenside inherit these models in shaping their own 
understanding of the tensions and exchanges occurring between imagination 
and judgement, as well as discipline and enthusiasm. A significant element of 
such complex interactions is also the degree to which labour is understood as 
the soil of enthusiastic exuberance and freedom — another development that, 
I want to show, is also crucial in shaping Shafestbury and Akenside’s own views 
of the poetic imagination. 


2 Dynamics of Wit and Judgement 


In chapters 37 to 40 of his treatise on the passions, which are dedicated to the 
faculty of understanding, Edward Reynolds addresses the problem of wit and 
judgement. Chapter 39 thoroughly discusses the two, alongside invention, as 
active operations of the understanding. Reynolds begins by stating that the 
latter consists primarily of “the Discovering of Truth” and “the Communicating 
of it,” which, he says, “hath been the Mother of so many Arts; so great Beauty 
and Ornament amongst Men.” As far as wit is concerned, Reynolds claims 
that it must be understood as “a settled, constant, habituall sufficiency of 
the Understanding, whereby it is inabled in any kinde of Learning, Theory, 
or Practise, both to sharpnes in Search, subtility in Expression, and dispatch 
in Execution.”!” A number of features in Reynolds’ definition call for atten- 
tion. First, he touches upon the versatility displayed by wit, which makes it 
relevant for various domains of human life, arts, and sciences, in both their 
theoretical and practical dimensions. Secondly, his definition brings to light 
some of the main properties that characterise wit, such as acuity and speed, 
as well as its role in elocution. Thirdly, a potential overlap emerges between 
wit and invention since it is not specified what separates the former’s searches 
from the latter's discoveries or whether the two may in fact assist one another 


16 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 500-1. 
17 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 514. 
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in carrying out their operations. And finally, the fact that wit is described as 
“settled, constant, habituall” suggests that it is regarded as the moderate vari- 
ant of an extreme. Indeed, Reynolds concedes that he defines wit otherwise 
than the “common Acceptation”!® would have it. According to the common 
understanding, wit involves “some sudden flashes of Conceipt, whether in 
Stile or Conference, which like rotten wood in the darke, have more Shine than 
Substance; whose Use and Ornament are like themselves Swift and Vanishing; 
at once both Admired and Forgotten.” In other words, wit — if understood 
properly — comes nowhere close to the excessive speed, spontaneity, and osten- 
tation of its problematic counterpart, which makes of the latter something 
trivial and transient. According to Reynolds, this is only true of the “Abuse” of 
wit.20 

Having described these two sides of wit, Reynolds goes into further details 
regarding “the Corrupters of the Wit”?! The main one, he explains, is none 
other than wit itself if left unattended. As already suggested, this is because wit 
is “Swift,” but can be “Blind” and needs to be “swayed [...] by Moderation and 
Prudence.”?? Reynolds claims that those “best furnished with Acuteness” have 
abused “Truth” and resorted to “the strengthening of their owne Fancies” as 
soon as they quitted their “Judgement and Examination.”?3 That is, wit requires 
judgement and becomes the ally of fancy in its absence. Indeed, Reynolds goes 
on to insist that wit and judgement must be constantly joined together. There 
must be a “mutuall reference and service” between the two, which are also 
referred to as “mutuall Coadjutors.’*4 This serves to clarify the relations among 
the three active operations of the understanding since the close collaboration 
between wit and judgement assists “the right disposing of our Inventions.”25 
It seems that the three operations are not placed on exactly the same level 
given that the first two are shown to contribute to the workings of the last. This 
might explain the slight overlap between invention and wit suggested earlier. 

Going back to the reasons why the two operations must collaborate, Reynolds 
explains that one who possesses judgement, but lacks wit will “discerne what 
is right and profitable”? without being able to attain it. On the other hand, 


18 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 514. 
19 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 514. 
20 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 513-4. 
21 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 514. 
22 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 514-5. 
23 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 515. 
24 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 515. 
25 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 515. 
26 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 515. 
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one who possesses wit, but lacks judgement will easily conceive and set off 
towards any intended end, but lack direction and progress towards it. The sec- 
ond kind of individuals have “a working and restlesse fancy, without direction 
to fasten it on a fit Object,” perpetually remaining “in Motion, not as in a path, 
but as in a Maze or Circle, where is continuall toyle, without any proficience 
or gaine of Way.”?” This is to say that wit without judgement displays excessive 
speed and chaotic motion, which deter it from attaining its object and even 
from orienting itself towards a proper one. Towards the end of this section, 
Reynolds makes use of a series of metaphors that further explain the relation- 
ship between the two operations. Wit is a spur, a hand or a foot, a sail or an 
oar, while judgement works as a bridle, eye, ballast, or steer.?® Wit provides the 
principle of action or motion, while judgement is in charge with moderating 
and guiding it. Reynolds adds that judgement, in charge with examination and 
discernment, works “by a discourse of the Mind” and by resorting to “Grounds 
and Principles” emanating from “the Law of Reason.”?9 

Another relevant section in Reynolds’ treatise that sheds further light on 
the manner in which invention, wit, and judgement are conceived is none 
other than his discussion of the fancy or imagination, already examined in the 
preceding chapter. This contains a good number of passages that suggest par- 
allels between wit and fancy, sometimes even significant overlaps. Reynolds 
claims that the imagination assists the understanding in point of invention 
not only by providing it with a variety of objects, but also by quickening the 
mind towards them.° This description comes very close to Reynolds’ indica- 
tion in chapter thirty-nine that wit acts as a “spurre to stirre up and quicken the 
Understanding.” At the same time, the operations of the imagination, namely 
thoughts, are commended for their “quicknesse and volubility”3? and the fac- 
ulty itself for its “abilitie of having speedie recourse unto variety of Objects, 
treasured up in the Memorie; or of apprehending new, with dexteritie.”33 
The qualities of speed, ease, and agility that describe the workings of fancy 
in this section are the same ones celebrated as part of the discussion on wit. 
Furthermore, Reynolds uses the terms “Vanishing” or “Floating”*+ to describe 
the problematic counterparts of wit, thus employing the same vocabulary 


27 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 515. 
28 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 515-6. 
29 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 516. 
30 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 189. 
31 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 515. 
32 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 22. 
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used when describing the main errors of the imagination or fancy. More pre- 
cisely, these are the same terms applied to the corruption of levity affecting the 
imagination, defined as an excessive form of otherwise natural quickness.°5 
As such, wit and fancy also correspond in terms of their corruptions or errors. 

Nevertheless, the faculty of imagination and the operation of wit remain 
distinct mental phenomena that cannot be entirely conflated despite their 
shared features. The manner in which the two are related is at least partly clari- 
fied by Reynolds in the following passage from chapter four: 


[...] but the latter, which is the quicknesse of Apprehension, though it may 
seeme to be the most peculiar worke of Reason, yet the Imagination hath 
indeed the greatest interest in it: For, though the Act of Apprehending be 
the proper worke of the Understanding, yet the forme and qualitie of that 
Act (which properly makes it a Thought in that strict sense, wherein here 
I take it) namely, the lightenesse, volubilitie, and suddennesse thereof, 
proceeds from the immediate restlesnesse of the Imagination.*® 


Therefore, the quality of the operations that properly belong to the under- 
standing is dictated by the quality of the imagination. Although the act in 
question here is that of apprehension, it is very likely that these dynamics 
also apply to the other operations of the understanding. All the more so in the 
case of wit, which is strongly related to the act of apprehension, both of which 
require quickness.3” Although fancy and wit remain distinct, the latter will 
always be shaped by the former, which explains the overlaps that Reynolds’ 
treatise turns on. 

The map of interrelated faculties and operations proposed by Reynolds 
allows several conclusions to be drawn. As it appears, the imagination and the 
understanding are distinct faculties that are nevertheless dependent on one 
another. The operations of the understanding, whether passive or active, are 
also interrelated. The most relevant conjunction is that between invention, 
wit, and judgement, according to which the specific collaboration between the 
last two shapes the workings of the first. In addition, the operations of the 
understanding are further modified by the quality of the imagination, given 
that the latter is made to serve the former. Therefore, the acts of wit and inven- 
tion, for instance, reflect the specific properties of one’s imagination. Although 


35 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 28-9. 

36 Reynolds, Faculties and Passions, 23-4. 

37 For the link between wit and quickness of apprehension, see C. F. Goodey, “Intellectual 
Ability and Speed of Performance: Galen to Galton,” History of Science 42 (2004): 465-95. 
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Reynolds only provides a few suggestions in this sense, which mostly come in 
the shape of a specific kind of recurring vocabulary, it is also likely that the 
corruptions of levity or dullness have a direct effect on the wit-judgement 
couple. In any case, Reynolds provides proper terrain for understanding the 
way in which the act of invention — whether poetical or otherwise — is shaped 
by a number of interrelated faculties and operations. Thus, his account offers 
at least one means of understanding the affinity subsisting among wit, fancy, 
imagination, and invention at this time. 

One of the most prominent contributions to the debate on wit and judge- 
ment, which deserves particular attention, is provided by Thomas Hobbes. 
He addresses the wit-judgement pair not only in his poetics, but in his inqui- 
ries into human nature and intellect. The relevant writings are his Answer to 
Davenant’s Preface to Gondibert, published in 1650, and his section on human 
nature in his famous Leviathan, published one year later. The Elements of Law 
is also worth investigating as a participant in this larger discussion. It began cir- 
culating in manuscript form the same year that Reynolds’ treatise on the pas- 
sions was published, namely 1640,38 and is usually treated as a draft source for 
Leviathan, De Cive, and De Homine not originally intended for publication.*9 
As Skinner points out,?° a chronological survey that begins with the Elements 
of Law and continues with Leviathan reveals a significant re-evaluation of the 
wit-judgement pair on Hobbes’ part. Even in its capacity as a manuscript, the 
former helps clarify and elaborate upon certain passages included in the latter. 

The eighth chapter in Leviathan is dedicated to intellectual virtues and 
defects and offers a general account of wit and its counterpart. One of the first 
observations to make is that Hobbes attaches multiple meanings to wit and 
distinguishes more than one variety. He begins by providing a broad defini- 
tion, according to which having “a good wit” means possessing intellectual 
virtues in general, and a narrow definition, according to which the term wit 
designates only one such excellence.*! He differentiates between natural and 
acquired wit — a distinction that only seems to apply to the narrow definition. 
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As Hobbes explains, the first is achieved “by Use onely, and Experience,” while 
the second is attained by “Method, Culture, or Instruction.’42 Moreover, natu- 
ral wit itself can be understood in two different ways: 


This NATURALL WIT, consisteth principally in two things; celerity of imag- 
ining (that is, swift succession of one thought to another;) and steady 
direction to some approved end. [...] And whereas in this succession of 
mens thoughts, there is nothing to observe in the things they think on, 
but either in what they be like one another, or in what they be unlike, or 
what they serve for, or how they serve to such a purpose; those that observe 
their similitudes, in case they be such as are but rarely observed by oth- 
ers, are said to have a good wit; by which, in this occasion, is meant a 
good fancy. But they that observe their differences, and dissimilitudes; 
which is called distinguishing, and discerning, and judging between thing 
and thing; in case, such discerning be not easie, are said to have a good 
judgment.*8 


Hobbes defines the intellectual virtue of natural wit by stating that it represents 
a particular alliance between imagination and judgement. The succession of 
thoughts that run through the imagination must be quick, while judgement 
must provide it with steadiness and direction. Although Hobbes uses the term 
‘direction’ instead of ‘judgement’ when formulating his definition of natural 
wit, he does mention judgement only a few lines later and associates it with 
“steadiness, and direction to some end”“* in what follows. However, the notion 
of wit may also refer to a more specific element of this alliance. 

In the same paragraph, Hobbes goes on to formulate his famous and 
highly-influential distinction between wit and judgement, which highlights 
the opposition between the two.45 The ability to observe subtle similarities 
among the thoughts that pass through one’s imagination is termed wit, while 
the capacity to discern discrete differences among them is called judgement. 
As it appears, wit and fancy are used synonymously. Indeed, the terms imagi- 
nation and fancy are used interchangeably in the second chapter of the first 
part of Leviathan dedicated to the faculty of imagination. Although Hobbes’ 
chapter on the intellectual virtues does not draw any significant distinctions 
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between the two, the imagination tends to be associated with the quality of 
quickness, while fancy is linked to the ability to draw similitudes, with the lat- 
ter being subsumed by the former. Hence, both a broad and a narrow under- 
standing of natural wit emerges. According to the first, wit is a compound 
intellectual virtue that encompasses a quick imagination as well as a discern- 
ing judgement. With respect to the latter, wit represents the specific ability of 
identifying similarities among one’s various thoughts, often equated to fancy. 
Hobbes insists that the intellectual virtue of natural wit can only be attained 
if fancy and judgement always accompany one another. He provides a list of 
various forms of writing and the exact proportions of fancy and judgement 
that they require. According to Skinner, this is a far cry from the Elements of 
Law, which leaves no room for “the possibility that fancy might be capable 
of co-operating with the judgment.”*6 The notion that the two ought to col- 
laborate emerges in the eighth chapter of Leviathan and its concluding review, 
as well as in Hobbes’ Answer to Davenant. For instance, in his conclusion to 
Leviathan Hobbes asks whether it is possible to reconcile the “severity of judg- 
ment” with the “celerity of fancy,” still seen as “contrary faculties.” A number 
of opposing qualities that separate the two are provided by Hobbes at every 
step. Despite this, he answers in the affirmative and explains that “by educa- 
tion, and discipline, they may be, and are sometimes reconciled.’48 Indeed, the 
two often cohabitate in one and the same person and Hobbes offers the exam- 
ple of his late friend, Mr. Sidney Godolphin, said to have possessed “clearness of 
judgment, and largeness of fancy, strength of reason, and graceful elocution”*9 
all at the same time. Admittedly, Hobbes does suggest at one point that the 
two cohabitate “by turns” in that judgement may “sometimes be fixed upon 
one certain consideration, and the fancy at another time wandering about the 
world.”5° Yet the main point that he makes in the review is that there is no rea- 
son to understand fancy and judgement as entirely incompatible. Similarly, in 
his Answer to Davenant, Hobbes stresses the requirement that the two must be 
joined together in poetry since “Judgment begets the strength and structure, 
and Fancy begets the ornaments of a Poem.”>! This need for collaboration and 
sense of balance is further emphasised by the hint that the two act as sisters. 
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Judgement is none other than fancy’s “severer Sister.”>? Many like suggestions 
are scattered throughout Hobbes’ Answer and Leviathan. 

However, in chapter 8 of Hobbes’ Leviathan judgement is clearly privileged 
over fancy despite repeated calls for reconciling the two. Hobbes argues that 
fancy without judgement does not represent a virtue, yet asserts that judge- 
ment without fancy may be applauded as one.*? This asymmetry stems from 
the view that the similitudes drawn by fancy represent an important source of 
deception,** as well as from the general distrust of the imagination that marks 
this context. As both Skinner and Lund point out,®> the first hint of such anxi- 
eties can be found in the Elements of Law, where Hobbes states that “poets and 
orators have it in their power to make things please or displease, and shew well 
or ill to others, as they like themselves”>® on the sole basis of the similitudes 
discovered by their fancies. The suspicions surrounding the imagination’s 
capacity for falsehood carry over into Leviathan despite Hobbes’ re-evaluation 
of the relationship between fancy and judgement that follows his Elements of 
Law. 

Regardless of the pre-eminence of judgement over fancy, there is a fur- 
ther dimension of the interaction between the two that calls for attention. 
According to Hobbes, fancy requires judgement not only in order to curb its 
problematic tendencies, but as a means of performing its operations with 
greater skill and ease. What assists fancy in this respect is “discretion of times, 
places, and persons” and “an often application of [one’s] thoughts to their 
end.”>” If these conditions are met, “he that hath this virtue, will be easily fit- 
ted with similitudes, that will please, not only by illustration of his discourse, 
and adorning it with new and apt metaphors; but also, by the rarity of their 
invention.”>® This means that the guidance offered by judgement ensures that 
the fancy will furnish itself with new and rare matter for invention, which 
will be adequately expressed and pleasantly adorned. These lines reveal some 
of the main features that are commonly assigned to wit at this time. Wit is 
responsible for ornament and novelty and stands out as an active agent in 
the searches carried out during invention. The suggestion that, as long as it is 
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paired with judgement, fancy will be “easily fitted” with matter serves to add 
quickness and dexterity to the list. The emphasis on similitude is introduced 
by Hobbes himself. 

Hobbes makes a very similar observation on the interaction between fancy 
and judgement in his Answer to Davenant, which is directly concerned with 
poetics. Here, Hobbes explains that experience generates memory and mem- 
ory generates both fancy and judgement — the pairing that stands for wit. 
Thus, memory emerges as the mental space in which judgement examines, 
discerns, and orders its materials so that fancy will be able to easily find matter 
for invention: 


For memory is the World (though not really, yet so as in a looking glass) 
in which the Judgment, the severer Sister, busieth her self in a grave and 
rigid examination of all the parts of Nature, and in registring by Letters 
their order, causes, uses, differences, and resemblances; Whereby the 
Fancy, when any work of Art is to be performed, findes her materials at 
hand and prepared for use, and needs no more then a swift motion over 
them, that what she wants, and is there to be had, may not lie too long 
unespied. So that when she seemeth to fly from one Indies to the other, 
and from Heaven to Earth, and to penetrate into the hardest matter and 
obscurest places, into the future and into her self, and all this in a point 
of time, the voyage is not very great, her self being all she seeks; and 
her wonderful celerity consisteth not so much in motion as in copious 
Imagery discreetly ordered & perfectly registred in the memory [...].59 


What is worth noting in this excerpt is that the features normally seen as intrin- 
sic to fancy are revealed to be the result of the labour performed by judgement. 
Fancy’s quickness, on account of which the faculty instantly ranges across a 
vast domain of mental space, is in fact a consequence of judgement’s capac- 
ity for discrimination and organisation. As long as judgement neatly lays out 
its materials within memory, fancy is able to take hold of these in little time. 
The commonplace requirement that fancy ought to have its matter ready “at 
hand” is thus observed. Hence, what appears to be fancy’s prodigious speed 
is in fact none other than judgement’s rigorous discipline. This passage adds 
fertility to the list of properties that define wit or fancy, already hinted at in 
Leviathan. Fancy searches memory for “copious Imagery” that has been pre- 
viously arranged by judgement. It is not clear, however, whether this quality 
is also to be understood as a consequence of judgement’'s work or whether it 
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stems primarily from fancy. Judgement might have a contribution since it is 
said to engage in an examination of “all the parts of Nature” and to amass a 
great variety of materials, such as “their order, causes, uses, differences, and 
resemblances.” 

Going back one last time to Leviathan, Hobbes also describes what hap- 
pens if judgement forsakes fancy, the answer being that the mind will fall into 
“madness.”6° Hobbes argues that this occurs either due to “want of experience” 
or “pusillanimity,’®! which impel one to consider anything to be new, rare, or 
great, which in reality is not. This distracts the fancy into several directions and 
hinders it from reaching its purpose. Hence, it gives rise to “so long digressions, 
and parentheses.”? The same question is resumed a few paragraphs later when 
Hobbes reiterates the argument that the passions are the main cause behind 
the several differences of wit.63 He claims that those who have “weak passions” 
exhibit “dullness,” those who possess “passions indifferently for every thing” 
suffer from “GIDDINESS, and distraction,” while those who show “stronger and 
more vehement passions for any thing” display “MADNEss.”6* What Hobbes 
initially describes as madness is now shown to overlap with giddiness or dis- 
traction. The first difference, namely dullness, is also mentioned by Hobbes 
at the beginning of the chapter, where he defines it as a defect caused by “a 
slow imagination” and describes it as “slowness of motion, or difficulty to be 
moved.”65 

Chapter 10 in Hobbes’ Elements of Law, which is titled “Of the Difference 
Between Men In Their Discerning Faculty and the Cause,” can be read as a 
draft for chapter 8 of the Leviathan. Although not intended for publication, it 
offers further clarifications as to these three defects of the mind. Hobbes states 
that dullness consists in “appetite of sensual or bodily delight” and is caused 
by “a grossness and difficulty of the motion of the spirits about the heart.” 
The opposite of dullness, he claims, is a virtue that involves a “quick ranging 
of mind” in conjunction with “curiosity of comparing,’ the latter of which is 
concerned with finding either subtle similarities or discrete differences among 
the various thoughts that pass through the mind.®’ He explains that these 
are termed fancy and judgement respectively and are further comprehended 
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under the name of wit. Hobbes concludes by defining wit as “tenuity and agility 
of spirits” as opposed to the “restiveness of the spirits’ characteristic of those 
who are dull.68 After describing wit, Hobbes goes on to consider another defect 
of the mind, which he terms levity. This is defined by “mobility in the spirits, 
but in excess” causing one to become easily distracted by anything since “all 
things make equal impression and delight” upon them.®® The passion respon- 
sible for this is believed to be a form of curiosity that views all things equally.” 
In a similar statement to the one he makes in Leviathan, Hobbes argues that 
this defect can be seen in discourses that are stifled by many parentheses, 
which often amount to any “little jest or witty observation.”” Nor does Hobbes 
neglect madness, which he describes towards the end as “some imagination of 
such predominance above all the rest, that we have no passion but from it.””2 

Although chapter 10 of Elements of Law details several defects of the mind 
that are not mentioned or elaborated upon in Leviathan, there is a lot of com- 
mon ground between the two texts. It is worth observing that levity is replaced 
by giddiness or distraction in Leviathan, while the terms dullness and mad- 
ness remain unchanged. Compared to Elements of Law, Leviathan draws a 
slight overlap between giddiness and madness as the latter is also described 
as a form of distraction. Nevertheless, dullness and giddiness emerge as the 
two errors of dullness and levity, which can also be encountered in Reynolds’ 
treatise. Despite the fact that the Elements of Law presents dullness and wit 
together with levity and gravity as pairs of opposites, the virtue of wit may 
be understood as being bordered by the defects of dullness and levity in its 
extremes. The three are discussed in sequence and represent various degrees 
of speed and motion. The moderate and regular quickness represented by wit 
is commended against both timid and excessive motion. 

Considering all this, Hobbes understands wit as an intellectual virtue that 
is compounded of fancy (or imagination) and judgement and has an impor- 
tant role in invention. Naturally, the quickness of the imagination and its 
relationship to judgement determines the quality of wit and whether or not it 
falls into intellectual defects such as dullness, giddiness (or levity), and mad- 
ness. The manner in which these faculties are related to one another comes 
close to what can be seen in Reynolds’ treatise, especially since both wit and 
judgement are discussed under the heading of intellect. The difference is that 
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Hobbes does not place wit on a par with judgement, but views it as a compos- 
ite of both judgement and fancy (or imagination). The latter does not stand 
out as a faculty that is distinct yet subservient to the intellect but as wit’s 
other constitutive part. In any case, the notion that the imagination’s degree 
of motion shapes wit and determines whether it remains a virtue or slips into 
error is common to both Reynolds and Hobbes. The vocabulary used to name 
and describe such errors stays the same, especially as Hobbes’ Elements of Law 
compares to Reynolds’ treatise. 

The year 1650 also witnesses the publication of Abraham Cowley’s brief Ode 
of Wit. Cowley opens his poem by asking “what kind of thing is wit” since “A 
thousand different shapes it bears,/ Comely in thousand shapes appears.’”3 
Thus, the indeterminacy surrounding wit at this time is invoked from the very 
beginning. The stanzas that follow go on to describe all that wit is not in an 
attempt to distinguish it from what it is commonly mistaken for. For instance, 
Cowley warns against excessive ornamentation in writing, commonly but mis- 
guidedly understood as the result of wit: “Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each 
part;/ That shows more cost than art./ Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear;/ 
Rather than all things wit, let none be there.” Indeed, criticism against over- 
abundant and ostentatious ornament in poetry is a commonplace of the larger 
debate on wit. As Cowley hints, the point is that ornament goes against an 
application of the standards of nature and beauty: “Jewels at nose and lips” are 
unnatural and “ill appear.” 

The eight stanza finally offers a description of what “a true piece of wit’ 
consists of. According to Cowley, a work produced by true wit is marked first 
and foremost by congruity and harmony. All parts of the whole must be found 
in agreement: “all things must be;/ Yet all things there agree.” They ought to 
be ‘join’d without force or strife” and “without discord or confusion lie.””’ It is 
very likely that the concord and order that defines true wit according to Cowley 
stems from none other than judgement. This is mainly supported by the com- 
mon view that judgement is responsible for poetical structure, which was seen 
in Hobbes. Another clue in this sense arrives in the poem’s fourth stanza, which 
similarly touches upon the question of structure: “All everywhere, like man’s, 
must be the soul,/ And reason the inferior powers control.””* The suggestion 
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is that a higher principle, such as judgement, must preside over the parts of a 
poem in the same manner that reason presides over the human soul. Hence, 
Cowley’s poem is very much in line with the commonplace understanding 
that true wit always presupposes judgement, providing order and keeping it in 
check. Cowley’s ode is also significant as an early example of the notion of true 
or right wit and the dilemma surrounding their distinction. 

Richard Flecknoe’s A Short Discourse of the English Stage, published in 1664, 
offers another brief but notable insight regarding the wit-judgement pair. He 
explains that wit is “an exuberant thing” that is “never more commendable 
than when it overflowes,” while judgement is “a stayed and reposed thing” 
that is “alwayes containing it self within its bounds and limits.’”9 Flecknoe’s 
description continues to depict the two faculties as opposites and focuses on 
differences. The main quality that is assigned to wit is that of liveliness, while 
the main features ascribed to judgement are those of stability and rigour. Wit 
shows a propensity towards exceeding its boundaries, whereas judgement 
is responsible for tracing those very boundaries in the first place and work- 
ing to maintain them. What is interesting is that Flecknoe’s account is highly 
hospitable towards wit. The fact that wit “overflowes” is what makes it “com- 
mendable” rather than suspect. Flecknoe does not define wit as appropriate 
only when disciplined by judgement, but rather when not. The kind of wit that 
escapes judgement’s bounds is the one to be applauded. Therefore, the com- 
monplace that wit and judgement must always be found together and that the 
former must always yield to the latter’s restraint is not rehearsed in Flecknoe’s 
account. Here, wit is allowed its liberty. This calls to mind Sir Robert Howard’s 
comment in his own preface to Four New Plays of 1665 that “[f]ancy may be 
allowed her wantonness; but reason is always pure and chast.’8° Although 
wit is replaced by fancy, Howard establishes the same contrast between fancy 
and judgement and similarly elevates the former. It is also worth adding that 
Flecknoe does condemn “the superfice, or dross of words” that is characteristic 
of “clenches, quibbles, gingles, and such like trifles,”®! all of which are normally 
understood as the products of inordinate wit. Yet his aim is to delimit these 
from his own definition of wit. 

A valuable redevelopment of the relations between wit, judgement, inven- 
tion, imagination, and fancy can be found in John Dryden’s preface to his 1667 
poem, Annus Mirabilis. Dryden argues that the composition of a poem must 
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proceed from wit, which he equates to the writer's faculty of imagination.®? 
He claims that the imagination “like a nimble Spaniel, beats over and ranges 
through the field of Memory, till it springs the Quarry it hunted after; or, with- 
out metaphor, which searches over all the Memory for the Species or Ideas 
of those things which it designs to represent.”83 Dryden resorts to the famous 
spaniel metaphor — popularised by Hobbes’ Elements of Law and Leviathan*4 — 
and similarly presents memory as the space in which the imagination performs 
its searches for poetic matter. Following this, Dryden divides the faculties and 
operations involved in poetic composition in the following manner: 


So then, the first happiness of the Poet’s Imagination is properly Invention, 
or finding of the thought; the second is Fancy, or the variation, deriving 
or moulding of that thought as the Judgment represents it proper to the 
subject; the third is Elocution, or the Art of clothing and adorning that 
thought so found and varied, in apt, significant and sounding words: The 
quickness of the Imagination is seen in the Invention, the fertility in the 
Fancy, and the accuracy in the Expression.®> 


In Dryden's view, wit or imagination comprehends three main operations: 
invention, fancy, and elocution. The text also mentions judgement, but it is 
not clear whether it represents a fourth operation of the imagination or an 
altogether distinct faculty that simply collaborates with it in at least one 
respect. The second answer is, indeed, more likely. What is important is that 
the three operations correspond to three of the main features that are com- 
monly ascribed to wit, namely quickness, fertility, and accuracy of expression, 
the latter of which is connected to the problem of adornment. 

Several observations can be made with respect to Dryden’s model. First, 
while his understanding of wit still involves some collaboration between 
fancy and judgement, it is much richer and comprises two other components. 
Secondly, wit, together with its subordinate operations, is entirely divorced 
from the understanding or intellect and is not simply ascribed but equalled 
to the imagination. Finally, judgement loses its privilege over wit. According 
to Dryden, the two work together only in respect of one operation out of the 
three, namely that of shaping the materials required in the composition of 
poetry. The role of judgement remains a discriminatory and regulatory one — its 
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office, according to Sambrook, is that of “arbitrer of propriety”®® — yet it is con- 
siderably limited as compared to other accounts. Dryden’s focus is on the three 
“happinesses” that compose the very comprehensive notion of wit rather than 
on the requirement that it should be controlled by judgement at every step. 
Interestingly enough, elocution, which is placed under imagination, is not said 
to be assisted by judgement when clothing the poet’s thoughts in “apt” words 
and working towards “accuracy” of expression. The imagination thus appears 
to be able to achieve propriety on its own — at least to some degree. This fur- 
ther suggests that Dryden grants wit and imagination greater autonomy with 
respect to judgement. Nevertheless, Dryden's other critical works stress the 
need for a stronger collaboration between wit and judgement. His 1664 dedica- 
tion from The Rival Ladies states that “Imagination in a Poet is a Faculty so Wild 
and Lawless, that like an High-ranging Spaniel it must have Clogs tied to it, 
least it out-run Judgment.’®” Likewise, Dryden's An Essay of Dramatick Poesie, 
published in 1668, abounds with suggestions that verse is “an help to the Poet’s 
Judgment, by putting Bounds to a wild over-flowing Fancy.”88 

Another prominent participant in this debate, Charleton’s A Brief Discourse 
Concerning the Different Wits of Men of 1669, draws heavily on the eighth chap- 
ter of Hobbes’ Leviathan. In the tradition of works devoted to the study of 
human intellect and physiology, Charleton’s tract relates wit to the faculty of 
understanding. Unlike Reynolds or Hobbes, he does not define wit simply as an 
operation or virtue of the understanding, but as one and the same thing. The 
English word “wit,” he claims, is “indifferently used to signifie either the Faculty 
of understanding it self, or the Act or Effect of that Faculty.”89 What follows in 
Charleton’s section on the nature of wit is a reiteration of the main points found 
in Hobbes’ chapter on the intellectual virtues. In line with Hobbes, Charleton 
argues that one’s understanding hinges on two elements, namely “the recti- 
tude of his Judgement” and “the celerity of his Imagination.”®° Rehearsing the 
main distinction made by Hobbes, Charleton states that the former notices 
differences between objects that are apparently similar, while the latter iden- 
tifies similarities between objects that are apparently dissimilar.9! This turns 
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the imagination into the source of “Simile’s, Metaphors, Allegories and other 
Tropes and Figures of Rhetorick;’ or “Ornaments of speech,’ which are inher- 
ently defined by the discovery of similitudes.9? 

Charleton goes on to explain that the speed of imagination differs in all 
men, who either display “quickness of imagination,” defined as “an easie suc- 
cession of one thought upon another,’ or are “slow of imagination,” thus suffer- 
ing from “dulness” and even “stupor, stupidity or sottishness.”®? In his table of 
contents, the two tendencies are respectively termed “Celerity” and “Tardity.”94 
Charleton claims that the first, namely “Celerity of Imagination,” presupposes 
two different forms of wit. There are those who “indulge their thoughts the lib- 
erty of Ranging” and those who “delight in fixing their mind upon one object, 
and narrowingly examining it.’ The first are suited for “Poésy and Invention,’ 
while the second are apt for “Philosophy, Civil Law, and Controversies.’96 It 
becomes clear that the first form of wit is defined by fancy, while the sec- 
ond is dominated by judgement. The former is only considered to be a virtue 
as long as the fancy is not “immoderately quick and ranging,” in which case 
“Folly” or “Extravagancy” takes over, characterised by an “undecent shifting 
of thoughts.”9”? A few pages later Charleton refers to such extravagancy as “a 
degree of madness”*® and, in the sixth section of his treatise, many of the fea- 
tures that describe this tendency are treated under the heading of “RANGING 
Wit” or “Levity.’9? Hence, Charleton follows Hobbes very closely, not only when 
defining wit, but also when describing its defects. Yet unlike Hobbes, Charleton 
does not draw a distinction between madness and what he calls levity, extrava- 
gancy, or ranging. The two defects of levity and dullness stand out in Charlton's 
account even though the remainder of his tract is concerned with different 
types of wit and the many virtues and vices associated with them. 

What is particular to Charleton is that he explicitly treats fancy and judge- 
ment as outgrowths of the imagination’s quickness. This seems paradoxical 
in the case of judgement, especially since it is defined as a form of “fixing” 
the mind upon an object and “examining” it closely. However, judgement’s 
need for quickness is explained early on in Charleton’s tract: “Men of nimble 
Apprehension (ceteris paribus) have the advantage of those who are slow; 
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because they observe more signs of difference in less time.”!°° A successful 
act of comparison requires agility, irrespective of whether it concerns itself 
with similarities or differences. Charleton thus takes a further step in showing 
that the relationship between judgement, on the one hand, and imagination 
or fancy, on the other, relies on a high degree of mutuality. Charleton reiterates 
Hobbes’ claim that fancy is both regulated and assisted by judgement through 
“discretion of times, places and persons,” as well as “Constant Prosecution of 
the Scope or End proposed,’ or else, “frequent application of our thoughts to 
the subject about which we are conversant.”!©! However, he also suggests that 
a quick imagination gives forth a sound judgement able to examine and differ- 
entiate its objects. The imagination itself contributes to the workings of judge- 
ment. Since the latter is understood as an offshoot of the former's celerity, the 
imagination is thus granted greater privilege among the faculties and opera- 
tions that make up wit. 

In The Humourists of 1671, Thomas Shadwell argues against the notion that 
‘judgment were a less thing than wit” given that nature “subjected wit to the 
government of judgment.”!°? It is the latter that deserves to be considered “the 
noblest faculty of the mind.”!°3 According to Shadwell, fancy “rough-draws,” 
while judgement “smooths and finishes.”! In fact, he claims that “judgment 
does in deed comprehend wit” since those who possess the former also pos- 
sess the latter.!°5 Additionally, those who are mad “equal” and even “excel” all 
other men in point of fancy.! It is also telling that Shadwell concludes his 
discussion with a distinction between “very fancyful Plays” and “correct and 
well-govern’d Comedies.”!0” 

It is quite clear that Shadwell equates wit and fancy and distinguishes 
them from judgement rather than claiming that wit is a compound of the 
two. Moreover, he abides by the familiar hierarchy that privileges judgement 
over wit and does not deny fancy’s association with madness. Furthermore, 
Shadwell’s description of the ways in which the two work indicates that wit 
is in charge with procuring its materials and handling them, but only up to 
a certain point considering that judgement is the one able to impose order 
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and refine them. The notion that judgement is the source of structure, order, 
and harmony in poetry is thus also to be found in Shadwell’s account. Fancy, 
on the other hand, is responsible for procuring and shaping its materials only 
until judgement takes over. Finally, it appears that judgement is framed as the 
source of wit. The former is said to encompass the latter since nobody who pos- 
sesses judgement lacks wit. This statement can be read in two ways. Although 
Shadwell does not draw a distinction between wit and fancy, he might be 
claiming that wit is the proper result of a fancy that has been disciplined by 
judgement. This is warranted by Shadwell’s reliance on the notion of true wit 
in his treatise.!0° However, due to the fact that Shadwell equals wit and fancy, 
his statement might call back to Hobbes and his idea that judgement does not 
chastise, but contributes to the operations of wit. Shadwell does not clarify this 
any further. 

Alongside memory, the faculties of wit and judgement also receive the atten- 
tion of Obadiah Walker’s famous 1673 treatise, Of Education. Here, he defines 
wit as “a quicker apprehension of such notions, as do not usually enter into other 
mens imaginations” and argues that its actions are “fancy” or “invention.”!°9 As 
such, it seems that the notions of wit, fancy, imagination, and invention are 
more or less placed on equal footing. They are only differentiated to the extent 
that wit is described as a faculty, fancy and invention as actions, while the imag- 
ination is presented as a repository of apprehensions. Walker does not offer a 
more precise taxonomy of the kind found in other treatises. At the same time, 
wit is said to consist of two qualities, namely “perspicacity” and “versability,’ 
the first of which entails “the consideration of all, even the minutest, circum- 
stances,’ while the second presupposes “speedy comparing them together” by 
means of which the faculty “conjoins, divides, deduceth, augmenteth, dimin- 
sheth” or, in other words, “puts one thing instead of another.”"° A few pages 
later, Walker also provides a brief physiological account of wit, according to 
which it stems from “active spirits” and “a greater degree of heat in the brain.” 
He goes on to claim that enthusiasm and madness represent two excessive 
forms of wit. Yet again, wit is explicitly linked to poetry, as well as to other arts 
and sciences. It is “the great Nurse of Poetry, Oratory, Musick, Painting, acting, 
and the like.’ Interestingly enough, madness is defined here as consisting of 
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little more than “high and extravagant Metaphors,’ while enthusiasm is said to 
have given birth to “the most ingenious Poets.’"!3 

On the other hand, judgement is defined as “the deliberate weighing and 
comparing of one subject, one appearance, one reason with another; thereby 
to discern and chuse true from false, good from bad, and more true and good 
from lesser”™* It consists of “circumspection,” “sagacity, “caution,” and 
“providence.”5 It is also particular to “all Sciences that depend upon rational 


» u 


discourse, such as “Natural Philosophy, and Moral; Practical Medicine, Law, 
Judicature, and Government.”™® As far as the differences between wit and 
quick,” 
said to consider “appearances” and produce “admiration” or “applause,” while 


nu 


judgement are concerned, the former is described as “perspicacious, 


the latter is characterised as “profound,” “stable,” said to be concerned with 
“reality” and to generate “profit and real advantage.’"” As such, the two are 
placed in contrast and invested with distinct value. What is more, it seems that 
wit may also hinder judgement. Since those endowed with wit are “impatient 
of thinking,” they mistake “appearances” for “reality” and, because their fancies 
are constantly “suggesting new conceits,” they are unable to “weigh or compare 
reasons,” relying on “sudain apprehensions, and quick expressions” instead of 
“study, and thinking,” which is alone responsible for “all noble designs and 
actions.”!8 Hence, in Walker’s account, wit and judgement are not complemen- 
tary but conflicting. The latter is clearly privileged since wit can only become 
fruitful over time and if joined by judgement and memory.!!9 

Thomas Rymer also takes part in efforts to define the wit-judgement pair in 
his Preface to Rapin (1674) and The Tragedies of the Last Age (1678). The main 
qualities assigned to both fancy and judgement are inventoried in the first. The 
unattended fancy is “wild,” “vast,” “unbridled,” and “monstrous,” while judge- 


» u 


ment displays “exactness,” “resemblance,” and “proportion.”!2° The former 


normally consists of “variety of matter” and the latter of “exquisite sense.”!?1 
Additionally, the former is also characterised as ‘bold’ and “sprightly” and the 
latter as ‘severe’ and “discerning.”!2? All of these are familiar features that can 
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be found in most accounts of wit, fancy, and judgement at this time. However, 
the second treatise contains the most significant contribution that Rymer 
makes to the debate: 


Say others, Poetry and Reason how come these to be Cater-cousins? 
Poetry is the Child of Fancy and is never to be school'd and disciplin'd by 
Reason; Poetry, say they, is blind inspiration, is pure enthusiasm, is rapture 
and rage all over. 

But Fancy, I think, in Poetry, is like Faith in Religion: it makes far discov- 
eries, and soars above reason, but never clashes or runs against it. Fancy 
leaps and frisks, and away she’s gone, whilst reason rattles the chains 
and follows after. Reason must consent and ratify what-ever by fancy is 
attempted in its absence, or else ’tis all null and void in law. However, in 
the contrivance and ceconomy of a Play, reason is always principally to be 
consulted. Those who object against reason are the Fanaticks in Poetry, 
and are never to be sav’d by their good works.!#3 


Rymer argues against the notion that poetry and reason, or else, fancy and 
judgement are incompatible opposites. According to this view, fancy alone is 
the source of poetry and should not be disciplined by reason, but allowed its 
freedom. However, Rymer claims that fancy must not exceed reason’s boundar- 
ies even if its scope is much greater. Fancy should be allowed its liberty, volubil- 
ity, quickness, and range, but it should always submit itself to reason’s guidance 
and never contradict it. Thus, Rymer too argues in favour of an alliance between 
fancy (or wit) and reason (or judgement) in which the latter does not suppress 
the former, but moderates and guides it. Indeed, Rymer states that “reason is to 
be [a Poet’s] guide” since it never steers away from what is “Natural.”!4 Should 
reason fail to do so, the fruits of fancy shall be “null and void.” 

Another key text is An Essay upon Poetry written by Sir John Sheffield, Earl 
of Mulgrave, and published in 1682. In line with many before him, Sheffield 
insists on the collaboration between fancy and judgement and on the mutu- 
ality of their relationship. Without fancy “all is dullness” and without judge- 
ment “Fancy is but mad.”!”5 Both fancy and judgement are required in poetry. 
Just like in other accounts, dullness and madness represent two extremes that 
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can only be prevented by a close alliance between fancy and judgement. The 
importance of judgement is insisted upon, which suggests that Sheffield also 
grants it higher esteem. Reason is “that substantial, useful part,” whereas fancy 
is only “the Feather of the Pen.”!26 That is, the former issues the substance of 
a poem, while the latter only provides its ornaments. Moreover, reason has an 
impact not only on “words” and “sence,” but on “the world, of manners, and 
of men” as it addresses the “Head” rather than the “Heart.”!2” It is also worth 
observing that Sheffield makes a distinction between “a Flash of Fancy” and 
“True Wit,” the former being “in a moment done” while the latter is “everlast- 
ing, like the Sun.”!28 Only the latter can endow its products with “Number,” 
“Rime,” and “harmonious sound.”!29 

John Locke’s An Essay Concerning Human Understanding of 1689 brings 
one of the most significant contributions to these efforts. It discusses wit and 
judgement in chapter u, titled “Of Discerning, and Other Operations of the 
Mind,” already suggesting Hobbesian echoes. Locke rehearses Hobbes’ distinc- 
tion that wit is concerned with similarities and judgement with differences, 
but elaborates it in the context of his theory on the formation and association 
of ideas. Wit and judgement do not simply identify similarities and differences, 
but bring together ideas that resemble one another and set apart those that are 
distinct. The focus of Locke's text is on the acts of assemblage and separation: 


For wit lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those together 
with quickness and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and agreeable visions, in 
the fancy: judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other side, in sepa- 
rating carefully, one from another, ideas wherein can be found the least 
difference, thereby to avoid being misled by similitude, and, by affinity, to 
take one thing for another.8° 


As such, judgement is concerned with examination, discrimination, and sep- 
aration, while wit deals with association and assemblage. The latter presup- 
poses the prompt retrieval of ideas stored in memory, which it puts together in 
a manner that shows both quickness and variety. As a consequence, wit is the 
source of “metaphor and allusion,’ it is responsible for endowing its works with 
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“beauty,” and provokes “entertainment and pleasantry.”!*! The main features 
traditionally attached to wit are thus well represented in Locke's Essay. It is 
worth pointing out that Locke does not clearly define the relationship between 
wit and fancy and uses them interchangeably at times. To him, the relevant 
distinction is between wit and judgement and he is not one to understand 
fancy and judgement as the two halves of wit. The term fancy gains greater 
prominence when it is discussed either as the locus of mental images or as the 
faculty concerned with responding to the works of wit. 

What is significant is that Locke’s Essay draws a harsher distinction between 
wit and judgement as opposed to other philosophers, poets, or critics.13? In 
this respect, Locke’s contribution comes closest to that of Walker and, only 
partly, to that of Hobbes. He states that judgement represents “a way of pro- 
ceeding quite contrary”!3 to the workings of wit and that fancy “consists in 
something that is not perfectly conformable” to truth and reason.!34 At the 
same time, he allows some truth to the claim that “men who have a great deal 
of wit, and prompt memories, have not always the clearest judgment, or deep- 
est reason.”!35 In other words, it is difficult to possess an equal measure of wit 
and judgement at the same time. The suggestion here is that a high degree of 
wit means less judgement and a high degree of judgement presupposes less 
wit. The mutual relationship that other authors describe is not part of Locke’s 
approach.!°6 This is primarily due to the larger context in which Locke places 
his discussion of the wit-judgement dichotomy, which forces crucially distinct 
valorisations on each. Since Locke relies on the Stoic and Cartesian principle 
that rationality and knowledge rest on having clear and distinct ideas, judge- 
ment will naturally be preferred against wit. The former entails “unconfused” 
ideas as well as “the exactness of judgment, and clearness of reason,”!3” while 
the latter brings along the risk of “being misled by similitude, and, by affinity, 
to take one thing for another.”!° In his chapter on the abuse of words, Locke 
describes “figurative language,” which is the result of wit or fancy, as a kind of 
error or “abuse.”!39 With the exception of discourses designed to please, such 
language does little more than “insinuate wrong ideas, move the passions, and 
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thereby mislead the judgment.”!*° Although Locke does not mention either wit 
or fancy when elaborating his theory of the association of ideas, the fact that 
this habit of the mind is understood as an important source of error — even 
madness — raises questions and suspicions regarding the operation of bring- 
ing together similar ideas.’4! Finally, Locke only briefly mentions the errors 
that wit and judgement may fall into at the beginning of his section, where he 
refers to “dulness,” “want of acuteness, exercise, or attention,” or “hastiness and 
precipitancy.”!42 However, he does not elaborate upon these defects. 

Another notable contribution to the debate is the one made by Sir William 
Temple in his 1690 essay Of Poetry. Temple argues that poetry requires “many 
several ingredients” that are of “different sorts” in order to attain “any great per- 
fection or growth.”!43 The main ingredients that he elaborates upon are none 
other than invention, wit, and judgement. The first presupposes an “elevation 
of genius,”!** or, otherwise put, a “universal genius” of “great compass” and 
“great elevation.”!45 According to Temple, this is given to men by nature and 
God and is rooted in a “noble and vital heat of temper” that allows one to pro- 
duce “such infinite images of things so agreeable and delightful.”*® He then 
provides detailed descriptions of the offices of wit and judgement in poetry. 
The properties and operations that are required of the former are listed in the 
following lines: 


There must be a sprightly imagination or fancy, fertile in a thousand pro- 
ductions, ranging over infinite ground, piercing into every corner, and, by 
the light of that true poetical fire, discovering a thousand little bodies or 
images in the world, and similitudes among them, unseen to common 
eyes, and which could not be discovered without the rays of that sun.!47 


The first thing to notice is that Temple conflates the notions of imagination, 
fancy, and wit. What he refers to here as a “sprightly imagination or fancy” he 
later describes as “liveliness of wit.”!48 In any case, the passage defines wit as 
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“sprightly,” “fertile,” “ranging,” and “piercing.” The discoveries that wit makes 
with the aid of these qualities are also supported by invention since they rely 
on “that true poetical fire.” Temple’s account thus touches upon the close alli- 
ance between wit and invention. In addition to this, wit does not only discover 
copious imagery (“a thousand little bodies or images”) but the resemblances 
that can be drawn between them (“similitudes among them’). The poetical act 
of invention is thus redrawn along Hobbesian and Lockean lines since poeti- 
cal matter consists largely of similitudes. These are not easily discernable by 
“common eyes” but only by those who possess the gifts of invention and wit. 
Temple's discussion of judgement also calls for inspection: 


Beside the heat of invention and liveliness of wit, there must be the cold- 
ness of good sense and soundness of judgment, to distinguish between 
things and conceptions, which, at first sight, or upon short glances, seem 
alike; to chuse among infinite productions of wit and fancy, which are 
worth preserving and cultivating, and which are better stifled in the birth, 
or thrown away when they are born, as not worth bringing up.!*9 


Here, Temple contrasts “the heat of invention” against “the coldness of good 
sense” and the “liveliness of wit” against the “soundness of judgment,’ but 
argues that all of them are necessary. The suggestion that wit and judgement 
must join forces and balance one another can already be detected. As far as its 
operations are concerned, a cold and sound judgement is endowed with the 
capacity to identify differences among apparently similar “things and concep- 
tions,” but also to keep those that are suitable and discard those that are not. 
Therefore, the office of judgement is both to distinguish and to select among 
the “infinite productions” that wit comes up with. Thus, the influential defi- 
nitions provided by Hobbes and Locke also shape Temple’s own approach to 
judgement. The portraits of both faculties are continued in Temple's discus- 
sion of how the two must join forces in poetry: 


Without the forces of wit, all poetry is flat and languishing; without the 
succours of judgment, it is wild and extravagant. The true wit of poesy is, 
that such contraries must meet to compose it, a genius both penetrating 
and solid; in expression both delicacy and force; and the frame or fabric 
of a true poem must have something both sublime and just, amazing and 
agreeable. There must be a great agitation of the mind to invent, a great 
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calm to judge and correct; there must be upon the same tree, and at the 
same time, both flower and fruit.>° 


The passage that concludes Temple’s discussion of the wit-judgement dichot- 
omy provides further features of each, with the observation that the distinction 
between invention and wit collapses. Wit is further described as “penetrating,” 


» a 


“sublime,” “amazing,” said to display “delicacy” and “agitation,” while judge- 
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ment is “solid,” “just,” “agreeable,” said to demonstrate “force” and “calm.” As far 
as their interaction is concerned, Temple insists, like many others, on a balance 
between the two. The two are “contraries” that “must meet” in order to give 
birth to poetry defined by “true wit.’ Both are required in poetry to the same 
extent since the loss of either means falling into one of two extremes. Poetry 
without wit is “flat and languishing” and without judgement it is “wild and 
extravagant.” Compared to other figures in the debate, Temple seems to give 
equal importance to each since there is little, if any, mention of the former's 
dangers and the latter's need to constantly keep it in check. As it appears, even 
those philosophers, critics, or poets who elevate wit still view it with some dis- 
trust and tend to extol judgement. 

The critic John Dennis also contributes to this conversation, particularly in 
his1693 preface to Miscellanies in Verse and Prose. Dennis differentiates between 
wit, extravagance, and reason and defines the former as a compound made up 
of the latter two.!5! Reason is depicted as the key ingredient of wit or, to be pre- 
cise, true wit, seeing as it is the only thing separating it from extravagance. As 
Dennis explains, one can have “good Sense” without “Wit,” but never “true Wit” 
without “good Sense.”!*? If a piece of work is to be called “witty,” it must first 
be founded on something that is “true” and “Solid.”!53 That is why “Quibbles 
and all Equivocals”!5+ have little in common with true wit. Although Dennis 
appears to call back to Shadwell’s notion that judgement comprehends wit, he 
claims that one can be endowed with good sense and still lack wit. It is thus 
unlikely that Dennis supports the notion that judgement contributes to the 
workings of wit — a suggestion that is likewise only teased by Shadwell. Instead, 
he simply expresses the belief that true wit relies more on judgement or reason 
than fancy or imagination. Indeed, Dennis explains that wit is “a just mixture of 
Reason and Extravagance,” but indicates that the latter’s role is only to provide 
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the former with “more lustre.”!5> Thus, although Dennis appears to assert that 
true wit represents an equal mixture of “Reason” and “Extravagance,” the lat- 
ter is assigned only an additional role. Like many others, Dennis emphasises 
the need to balance extravagance and reason all while privileging the latter. 
In fact, this paradox is made explicit at the very beginning of Dennis’ preface, 
which defines wit as “a just mixture of Reason and Extravagance, that is such a 
mixture as reason may always be sure to predominate.”!56 

Any survey of the early eighteenth-century debate on wit and judgement 
cannot neglect the writings of Alexander Pope, particularly his Essay on 
Criticism of 171. Like most Restoration and Augustan poets and critics, Pope 
tends to be more hospitable to wit and to emphasise its mutual relationship 
with judgement: 


Some, to whom Heav’n in wit has been profuse, 

Want as much more, to turn it to its use; 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Though meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 
’Tis more to guide, than spur the Muse’s steed; 
Restrain his fury, than provoke his speed; 

The winged courser, like a gen’rous horse, 

Shows most true mettle when you check his course.!5” 


Wit and judgement are understood as complementary faculties or operations 
of the mind designed to work together as “man and wife.” In light of Pope’s neo- 
classicism and the specific brand of philosophical optimism articulated in his 
An Essay on Man, it is clear that he conceives the relationship between the two 
as one of balance and harmony without privileging one or the other. The fact 
that wit and judgement often struggle against each other is to be understood 
as a consequence of man’s pride, who mistakes his inherent duality for con- 
flict instead of balance. Pope builds on the familiar metaphor of the winged 
horse in order to describe the main properties of both faculties. Wit is sprightly 
and speedy, while judgement is concerned with restraining and guiding it. The 
first is needed to incite the steed’s movement, while the latter is required to 
direct the remainder of its journey. Neither can do without the other. The rela- 
tionship between wit and judgement in Pope’s Essay on Criticism mirrors that 
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between self-love and reason in the second epistle of his Essay on Man, where 
the former provides the principle of motion and the latter is responsible for 
governing it. Reason alone is unable to pursue action, while self-love alone is 
unable to rule itself.158 Both are equally valuable and require one another. 
Pope’s concluding claim that wit “[s]hows most true mettle when you check 
his course” is worthy of further consideration. First, this observation calls back 
to the Hobbesian argument that judgement allows wit to carry out its opera- 
tions with greater skill. This supports the notion that the relationship between 
the two is not simply one of balance but of mutual assistance. It particularly 
highlights judgement’s contribution to wit, which is not to suppress, but to 
modulate it and allow it to flourish. The fact that the quality foregrounded 
here, namely “mettle,” can be associated with the repertoire of wit further sug- 
gests that judgement serves to enhance the features that specifically belong 
to its counterpart. It is not clear whether wit is able to assist judgement in a 
similar manner, which calls into question the mutuality of their relationship. 
Thus, the relation between the two is not entirely symmetrical and, to a cer- 
tain extent, judgement is still given the upper hand. Secondly, Pope's conclud- 
ing observation might help elucidate the first two lines quoted above, namely: 
“Some, to whom Heav’n in wit has been profuse,/ Want as much more, to turn 
it to its use.” Although scholarship on Pope's Essay has argued that this pas- 
sage conflates wit and judgement or otherwise envisages the former as having 
a self-correcting capacity,!5° I want to suggest that Pope does not in fact go far 
beyond the traditional view. These lines suggest that a high degree of wit does 
not run into excess, but opens the door to self-regulation. Wit might also be 
able to govern itself. While these lines do betray a much more accommodating 
view of wit, they appear to be built on two different meanings of the faculty. It 
is likely that “wit [...] profuse” refers to the narrow understanding that equates 
wit to fancy, while “as much more” points at the broad definition of wit as a 
composite of both fancy and judgement. Despite the fact that Pope does not 
elaborate upon the relationships between wit, fancy, and judgement, the fact 
that most accounts include judgement in their definition of wit calls for cau- 
tion. The opposition between ‘wit’ and ‘true wit’ does surface throughout the 
Essay and judgement is framed as its main source of discipline. Hence, Pope’s 
Essay reveals a tension between the view that wit and judgement are equals 
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and the notion that judgement is one component of wit, most likely alongside 
fancy. 

One of the first prescriptions for poets that Pope provides has to do with 
judgement and recommends aligning it to the standard of nature: “First fol- 
low NATURE, and your judgment frame/ By her just standard, which is still the 
same.”!6° The neoclassical criterion of verisimilitude, probability, or justness 
is alluded to in these lines. This is linked to the requirement of propriety and 
plainness of language, which can be encountered only a few lines later: “Art 
from that fund each just supply provides,/ Works without show, and without 
pomp presides.”!6! The “show” and “pomp” that is usually provided by wit or 
fancy must be carefully managed by judgement so that it does not encroach 
upon the above principles. The tension between judgement’s conformity to 
nature and wit’s preference for ornament is elaborated upon in lines 289-304: 


Poets, like painters, thus, unskill’d to trace 

The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well express’d, 
Something, whose truth convinc’d at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind.!°? 


According to Pope, true wit does not mean overburdening one’s work with 
ornaments of speech, but representing nature in apt and proper language that 
preserves veracity. There must be a certain conformity between the object of 
representation and the language used, what is “thought” and what is “express’d,” 
between “the image of our mind” and the final work. A poet must put “naked 
nature” on display, not “cover” it “[w]ith gold and jewels.’ Pope suggests that 
poets who do the latter are trying to obscure their lack of skill through exces- 
sive embellishment and only steer further away from verisimilitude. Indeed, 
this is made explicit only a few lines later in that “true expression” “clears,” 
“improves,” and “gilds” its objects, yet “alters none.”!63 As such, the language 
of true wit reveals nature in its true light and may elevate and adorn it only 
to the extent that it does not also distort it in the process. In addition, Pope 
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indicates that the work of a poet who relies on wit alone also lacks harmony 
and proportion. Instead of being “just or fit,” such a work is reduced to noth- 
ing but a mass of “glitt’ring thoughts,” “[o]ne glaring chaos,” or “wild heap of 
wit.”164 Excessive wit does not only defy verisimilitude but also the ordering 
and harmonising capabilities of judgement that give birth to well-structured 
wholes. A work of poetry must amount to a “well-proportion’d dome” that “at 
once is bold, and regular.”!65 

At the end of lines 289-304 Pope offers a synthesis of his main tenets regard- 
ing the relationship between wit and judgement. The need to maintain a bal- 
ance between the two is reiterated in the claim that “works may have more 
wit than does ’em good,” while the notion that judgement is able to enhance 
wit’s qualities is stressed in the observation that “modest plainness sets off 
sprightly wit.”!66 As I suggested earlier, although Pope views the two as comple- 
mentary and dependant on one another, he still tends to privilege judgement, 
which is revealed even in these lines. Pope does offer a much more hospitable 
understanding of wit, yet the need to constantly differentiate between ‘wit’ 
and ‘true wit’ and the emphasis on judgement'’s regulatory capacities limits his 
re-evaluation. 

Another significant source for exploring early eighteenth-century notions 
of wit and judgement is represented by Joseph Addison’s Spectator series on 
wit, published between May 7 and May 12 1711. Although the series is made up 
of six essays, the penultimate, namely Spectator no. 62 of May 11 171, calls for 
consideration here. Addison begins this essay by providing his readers with a 
quotation of Locke’s own definition of wit and judgement. This is considered 
by Addison to be “the best and most philosophical account”!®’ of the subject. 
After ending his quotation, Addison makes a few additions and clarifications 
regarding Locke’s model. While relying on Lockean vocabulary, he claims that 
not all forms of “resemblance” or “congruity” count as wit, but only those that 
“delight” and “surprise” the reader.!®8 That is, wit is to be encountered only if 
the similarity between ideas is not immediately obvious and produces a set 
of specific affective responses. Despite the fact that this elaboration has been 
treated by scholars as Addison’s own addition and as a sign of his emphasis on 
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the reader's psychology,'®° it goes hand in hand with earlier observations made 
by the philosophers and critics examined here. Many of them suggest that wit 
is responsible for discerning similarities between objects that are apparently 
dissimilar, while judgement is in charge with neatly distinguishing among 
objects that resemble one another. The act of observing either similarities or 
differences that are subtle is what properly defines wit and judgement respec- 
tively. Addison adds that drawing an obvious similarity between two ideas 
counts as wit only if a further, less conspicuous resemblance is also pointed 
out. In any case, Addison is aligned with previous critics or philosophers who 
attribute qualities such as delight, surprise, or novelty to wit. 

However, the core of Addison's essay is represented by the distinction 
between true and false wit. The first is defined as resemblance and congruity of 
ideas and the second as resemblance and congruity of letters, syllables, words, 
sentences, and even entire poems.!”° Addison also distinguishes a third form 
of wit, which he terms “mixt.”!1 Needless to say, it consists of a combination 
between true and false wit, between similarity of ideas and similarity of words. 
According to Addison, this form of wit is all the more estimable the closer it 
comes to true wit.!’2 What can be noticed in Addison’s discussion of mixed 
wit is that the dichotomy between true and false wit is spoken of in terms that 
define the traditional opposition between judgement and fancy. Mixed wit is 
not simply a hybrid between false wit and true wit but one between “false- 
hood” and “truth,” “extravagance” and “reason.”!78 

This overlap continues as Addison comments upon competing discussions 
of wit. He disagrees with Dryden’s definition, which may refer to any form of 
good writing, but concurs with Bouhours.!”4 As Addison explains, Bouhours 
states that wit is founded on “the nature of things,” “truth,” and “good sense.”!”5 
He claims that nothing can be “beautiful” that is not also “just.”!”6 Addison sug- 
gests that similar remarks are made by Boileau, who speaks of “that natural 
way of writing” characterised by “beautiful simplicity.”!”” A poet who possesses 
wit knows how to make “a thought shine in its own natural beauties”!”® — a 
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line that calls back to Pope’s own poetic principles. Such simplicity is natu- 
rally contrasted against “foreign ornaments” and all other “extravagancies of 
an irregular fancy.”!”9 Once again, the attributes that are normally associated 
with judgement are assigned here to true wit and the same is true for fancy and 
false wit. This conflation is rounded up at the end of Addison’s essay, where he 
states that “not only the resemblance, but the opposition of ideas, does very 
often produce wit.”!8° Although Addison returns to Locke's definition in this 
final paragraph, he appears to contradict it. Locke’s distinction between wit 
and judgement is based on the notion that the former draws similarities and 
the latter differences. However, this suggests that wit may also discern opposi- 
tions among ideas, despite the fact that Addison explicitly agrees with Locke. 
It has already been remarked that Addison does not follow up on this state- 
ment elsewhere,!®! which is why it is not quite clear whether the “opposition 
of ideas” he speaks of can be equated to the separating capacities that Locke 
assigns to judgement. The final paragraph of Spectator no. 62 thus succeeds in 
further confusing the boundaries between wit and judgement. 

Many discussions that oppose true and false wit — and particularly 
Addison’s — erode the boundaries between wit and judgement. The defini- 
tions of wit or true wit encountered so far suggest that it either presupposes 
or comes very close to judgement. In Addison’s essay, wit is not simply associ- 
ated with many of the attributes normally attached to judgement, but takes 
over its main operations.!®? The two distinct ways of handling ideas that Locke 
describes — assembling those that are similar and separating those that are dis- 
similar — are both assigned to wit. Thus, true wit comes very close to judgement 
without losing its distinctive features, such as delight, surprise, or novelty. This 
development may be read as a symptom of the effort to elevate wit, which 
Marr et al. have also signalled in literary contexts and have correlated with 
definitions of wit as judgement or sense, among other things, in the lexica of 
the time.!83 The problematic features of wit or fancy are done away with by 
being recategorised as elements of false wit. Wit is thus salvaged seeing as the 
extravagancies it is normally accused of are redefined as something different, 
which people erroneously mistake for it. 

The last account I want to consider is the one articulated by Richard 
Blackmore in his 1716 An Essay upon Wit. From the very beginning of his essay 
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Blackmore defines wit as “a Qualification of the Mind, that raises and enlivens 
cold Sentiments and plain Propositions, by giving them an elegant and surpris- 
ing Turn.”!84 He goes on to rehearse and yet reformulate this definition by stat- 
ing that wit “imparts Spirit to our Conceptions and Diction, by giving them 
a lively and novel, and therefore an agreeable Form.”!85 Hence, Blackmore 
believes that wit is distinguished by qualities such as liveliness, novelty, sur- 
prise, elegance, or agreeableness, as witnessed in thought and speech. He dis- 
agrees with the statement that wit refers either to “Justness and Propriety of 
the Thoughts’ or to “the Purity of Words and Expression” since he argues that 
the first is a definition of truth, while the second describes a feature of “the 
Cold, Didactick Stile.”186 

Blackmore goes on to explain the ways in which each faculty contributes to the 
production of wit. To begin with, the main source of wit is what Blackmore calls 
“a warm, sprightly, and fertile Imagination’ that is “enrich’d with great Variety of 
proper Ideas.”!8” Not only must the imagination stem from a warm temper and 
display volubility, but the ideas it harbours should be both copious and appro- 
priate. Further on, Blackmore draws attention to the fact that the imagina- 
tion’s activity must receive “the Direction of a regular Judgment.”!88 Judgement 
is said to contribute in a number of ways to the workings of the imagination. 
It provides a principle of selection by making sure that the materials it works 
with are suitable, it keeps the imagination, together with all “lighter Faculties,” 
within their prescribed boundaries, and generally assists these throughout 
their entire activity.8° Blackmore also touches upon the physiology of wit and 
claims that it results from a “Concurrence of regular and exalted Ferments” and 
“an Affluence of Animal Spirits refin’d and rectify’d to a great degree of Purity,” 
which endows the latter with “Vivacity, Brightness and Celerity.1%° This allows 
the imagination to easily search for its materials in nature, observe the simili- 
tudes and differences among them, make various selections, and finally join 
and unify what it has gathered. The imagination must be made “full of Images 
collected from innumerable Objects” that will allow easy recourse to “beauti- 
ful Allusions, surprizing Metaphors and admirable Sentiments.”!9! Throughout 
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his essay, Blackmore explains that the aim of wit is two-fold. On the one hand, 
it provides ornaments in thought and speech. On the other, it clothes familiar 
thoughts in uncommon language. It is on account of this latter feature, namely 
that of novelty, that the products of wit are able to trigger “Surprize,” “Delight,” 
and “Wonder”! in the listener or reader. 

Blackmore's contribution to the debate does not differ in significant ways 
from the ones I surveyed above. Wit remains the result of a concerted effort 
between imagination and judgement, both of which maintain their tradi- 
tional properties and offices. Although the imagination is spoken of as the 
chief source of wit, its workings are always to be accompanied by judgement. 
Blackmore does not offer further details as to whether the two must be per- 
fectly balanced when collaborating or whether one must have a significant 
degree of pre-eminence over the other. The traditional distrust in the imagi- 
nation does show its head in Blackmore’s claim that wits tend to have “an 
exquisite Taste of sensual Pleasures,”!? but it is not stressed to the extent it 
is in other accounts. However, the imagination does seem to take over some 
of the attributes that are assigned to judgement, both traditionally and in 
Blackmore’s account. For instance, the imagination is said to discern both 
similarities and dissimilarities, thus encroaching upon what is distinctive to 
judgement in Hobbes and Locke. In this respect, Blackmore comes close to 
Addison and may be said to respond to the conclusion of Spectator no. 62. At 
the same time, Blackmore states that the imagination is also able to “single 
out and abstract”!94 when seeking and handling its materials. The capacity for 
discernment and selection that Blackmore himself attributes to judgement is 
thus also, at least partly, included in the imagination’s repertoire of operations. 
Therefore, Blackmore’s essay continues to blur some of the boundaries that 
are normally traced between the two faculties. Other than that, there is some 
emphasis on the need to cultivate a certain fullness of imagination in order 
to meet the necessary criteria for wit. A copious imagination that is furnished 
with a variety of images and ideas presupposes both quickness and novelty, 
both of which are key ingredients of wit. If the imagination is well equipped, 
one will have easy access to its materials and possess the capacity to make 
common thoughts appear new. Interestingly enough, the opposite tendencies 
towards either levity or dullness are touched upon in Blackmore’s essay but 
only briefly.!95 
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In this section, I have looked at the Restoration and Augustan debate on the 
poetic dimensions of wit and judgement throughout a selection of philosophi- 
cal, poetical, and critical texts. My aim has been to consider the ways in which 
wit and judgement are defined and related among human mental faculties and 
operations, the properties and propensities they are assigned, and the manner 
in which the two are required to interact in the production of poetry. Despite 
the inherent indeterminacy of the subject, I have traced a number of patterns 
that are relevant for both Shaftesbury and Akenside’s approaches to the poetic 
imagination. When looked at favourably, wit is assigned attributes such as: 
sharpness, subtility, acuteness, celerity, rarity, quickness, fertility, accuracy, 
variety, or delicacy. It is described as settled, constant, habitual, swift, copi- 
ous, speedy, active, exuberant, nimble, bold, sprightly, fertile, ranging, pierc- 
ing, penetrating, sublime, or warm. The main operations that it engages in are 
those of discovering matter for invention, drawing similarities and congruities 
among the materials that it finds, as well as shaping, clothing, and adorning 
its works such that they appear agreeable and new, provoking delight, sur- 
prise, and amazement in readers or listeners. On the other hand, when looked 
at unfavourably, wit tends to be described as sudden, swift, vanishing, blind, 
working, restless, irregular, wild, vast, unbridled, and even monstrous. It goes 
against all established poetic principles — most importantly the standard of 
nature — and constitutes an important source of deception. It is also known to 
succumb either to levity or dullness in its extremes, as well as to other errors. 
Some of the qualities involved in the favourable view of wit can also be found 
in descriptions of its dangers and vice versa. As far as judgement is concerned, 
it is commonly endowed with qualities such as: moderation, prudence, rec- 
titude, discretion, circumspection, sagacity, caution, providence, exactness, 
coldness, soundness, or direction. It is further described as distinguishing, 
discerning, stayed, reposed, pure, chaste, grave, rigid, proper, constant, cor- 
rect, profound, stable, severe, calm, solid, just, fit, or regular. The main office 
of judgement is that of overseeing wit’s activity in a variety of ways and to 
various degrees. It examines the materials that wit has gathered and shaped, it 
distinguishes among these, it selects what is suitable and removes what is not, 
it corrects, organises, and harmonises the whole, making sure that it abides by 
the standards of poetic propriety. Thus, judgement is understood as the source 
of discipline, moderation, or guidance for wit. 

The ways in which wit and judgement are believed to be related and interact 
vary considerably throughout this period. Each approach can be placed on a 
spectrum starting with those that are least hospitable to wit to those that reveal 
a revaluation and elevation of wit. The approach that regards wit with the 
greatest degree of suspicion conceives wit and judgement as contrasting and 
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conflicting faculties of equal rank but distinct worth. This view can be found in 
Walker and Locke who focus on what separates the two faculties, warn against 
the deceptive nature of wit, and privilege judgement as the sole defender of 
propriety and rationality. Hobbes’ earlier observations on the wit-judgement 
pair, including his famous distinction between the two, have been influential 
in shaping Walker and Locke’s own approaches. However, despite some com- 
mon ground, Hobbes diverges from Walker and Locke in significant ways and 
revises his initial views over time. A second approach to the wit-judgement 
couplet is similarly sensitive to the former's shortcomings and insists that it 
should be constantly regulated by the latter. Yet in this view, judgement is not 
required to struggle against wit and subvert it, but guide and keep it in check. 
This is perhaps the most widespread approach to the debate and can be found 
in Hobbes, Cowley, Dryden, Charleton, Shadwell, Rymer, Dennis, or Blackmore. 
Those who acquiesce to this approach usually distinguish between fancy and 
judgement as components of wit and might also differentiate between true wit 
and false wit, the first of which presupposes or even resembles judgement. A 
significant variation on this way of conceiving the dynamics of wit and judge- 
ment can be encountered in Reynolds, Hobbes, Sheffield, Temple, or Pope. 
Rather than emphasising wit’s frailty and judgement’s authority, they highlight 
the mutuality of their relationship and suggest that they are equally valuable 
and needed in poetry. Wit contributes what judgement lacks and vice versa. It 
is also suggested that the two faculties shape each other’s operations. Finally, 
some accounts belonging mostly to critics and poets elevate wit by claiming 
that it may be allowed its liberty and expanding its number of operations and 
prerogatives. The dangers of wit are either downplayed or not alluded to at all 
and the pre-eminence of judgement is no longer asserted to the same degree. 
Such suggestions can be found, for instance, in Flecknoe, Howard, Dryden, or 
Rymer. It is worth noting that the accounts of each and every author surveyed 
here may include elements belonging to more than one approach, as well as a 
significant amount of variation. 


3 Wit and Poetic Enthusiasm 


This fourth and final approach to the relationship between wit and judge- 
ment, which lays emphasis on the former and tends towards its elevation, can 
also be seen in discussions that draw on Platonic notions of poetic enthusi- 
asm and divine inspiration and their association with the imagination. In the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century literature discussed here, wit is related 
to another cluster of contiguous concepts, which includes notions such as 
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‘genius, ‘inspiration, ‘fury, ‘rapture, ‘enthusiasm, or ‘sublimity’ The last two 
often accompany one another in the same texts and contexts since the asso- 
ciation of Platonic enthusiasm with the Longinian sublime is not only char- 
acteristic of the latter's treatise,!9° but continues to be drawn in such early 
modern contexts.!9” As evidenced by discussions of madness as an error of 
wit, the connection between imagination and enthusiasm often leads to the 
restatement of the moral, medical, religious, and political dangers that they 
are apt to raise. This is in no way surprising considering the acute anxieties sur- 
rounding religious enthusiasm in the tumultuous decades of the English Civil 
War, Interregnum, and Restoration, as well as the vigorous debates on religious 
dissent and toleration that followed.!98 However, even religious debates on the 
problem of enthusiasm consider the distinction between its ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
varieties, between true divine inspiration and excessive religious zeal. Indeed, 
the question of what exactly differentiates the two and how they may be told 
apart represents a crucial point of contention within this debate. The same goes 
for poetic enthusiasm. A poet's wit may come close to a degree of madness, dis- 
solving all of judgement’s dictates, or else, a form of divine inspiration that has 
transcendent powers and serves to elevate one’s work of art. Regardless of this 
ambivalence, accounts of wit that show greater hospitality to the faculty tend 
to also pay tribute to the notion of poetic enthusiasm at least to some extent. 
An early discussion of wit that touches upon the question of poetic enthu- 
siasm can be found in Ben Jonson’s Timber, or Discoveries, published posthu- 
mously in 1640. Jonson provides his readers with definitions of poets, poems, 
and poetry and claims that a poet is required to possess “a goodness of naturall 
wit.”!99 This allows the poet “by nature and instinct to powre out the Treasure 
of his minde.”2°° He proceeds to quote Seneca, Plato, and Aristotle on the link 
between poetry and madness and explicitly refers to the notion of “Poeticall 
Rapture.”2°! According to Jonson, wit “riseth higher” by means of “a devine 
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Instinct” and moves beyond “common and knowne conceptions’ or anything 
that can be uttered by “a mortall mouth.”2°? He adds that wit “gets a loft and 
flies away with his Ryder, whether before it was doubtfull to ascend.”??3 All this 
suggests that wit is a natural capacity that has a share of the divine, whether 
it is explicitly said to receive inspiration from God or not. Its great scope and 
liberty allow it to transcend the human realm and produce works of elevated 
thought and style. The portrait of ranging or wandering wit, found in most 
discussions on the subject, is substituted here by a flying or rising wit and 
compared to “Helicon, Pegasus, or Parnassus.’*°* Indeed the metaphor of the 
flying horse replaces that of the ranging spaniel in this context. This image 
has already been encountered in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, who speaks of “the 
Muse's steed,” “The winged courser,” or “genrous horse,” assigning it “fury.” What 
is interesting is that, although this understanding of wit endows it with a high 
degree of freedom, Jonson indicates that it requires exercise and the conjoined 
forces of nature and art: “To this perfection of Nature in our Poet wee require 
Exercise of those parts, and frequent.”2> He adds later that poets should not 
believe they “can leape forth suddainely” simply “by dreaming [they] hath 
been in Parnassus” since “Art only can lead [them] to perfection.”206 

In his treatise on the passions, Reynolds also addresses the question of poetic 
enthusiasm in his chapter on the imagination. When discussing the operations 
performed by the imagination, Reynolds states that it assists the understand- 
ing during invention in two ways. Not only does it supply the understanding 
with the necessary materials or “objects,” but it also works to “quicken and rayse 
the Minde with a kind of heat and rapterie proportionable in the inferior part 
of the Soule, to that which in the superior, Philosophers call Extasie, wherby 
it is possessed with such a strong delight in its proper objects, as makes the 
motions thereof towards it, to be restlesse and impatient.’°” In other words, 
the imagination is responsible for stirring in the inferior soul affective motions 
that accompany the superior ecstasies experienced by the understanding dur- 
ing invention. Such inferior motions are described as “heat and rapterie,” but 
“delight” is also mentioned. Reynolds also understands enthusiasm or “Extasie” 
as a raising of the mind and adds that it is rooted in a high degree of quickness. 
Despite its “restlesse and impatient” motion, the imagination is not viewed 
with suspicion but elevated. In this sense, Reynolds ends his brief discussion 
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with a quotation from Ovid, which he translates as “By Divine Raptures we 
aspire,/ And are inflam’d with noble fire.’2°8 The commonplace association of 
the imagination with “warmth” or “fire” thus surfaces in this discussion. 
Another important observation on the subject is made in Sir William 
Davenant’s preface to Gondibert of 1650, in response to which Hobbes writes 
his famous Answer to Davenant. He refers to wit as “the Souls Powder, which 
when supprest, as forbidden from flying upward, blows up the restraint, and 
loseth all force in a farther ascension towards Heaven (the region of God), and 
yet by nature is much less able to make any inquisition downward towards 
Hell, the Cell of the Devill [...].’2°9 This passage portrays wit as a power whose 
worth lies in its unrestrained freedom. Once again, wit’s motion is conceived as 
an upwards flight. The suggestion is not simply that wit enjoys a great amount 
of liberty by nature, but that it should not in fact be circumscribed. If it is sup- 
pressed, it will only pierce through its boundaries with greater force and speed. 
However, this is in no way problematic since its motion consists of an ascent 
towards God and is incapable of falling downwards in Hell. Hence, Davenant 
suggests that wit is an inherently noble faculty and gestures at its transcendent 
dimension. Indeed, wit “breaks through all about it as farr as the utmost it can 
reach, removes, uncovers, makes way for Light where darkness was inclosed, 
till great bodies are more examinable by being scattered into parcels, and till all 
that find its strength (but most of mankind are strangers to Wit as Indians are 
to Powder) worship it for the effects as deriv’d from the Deity.”?! This excerpt 
further indicates that wit is endowed with greater range than any of the other 
faculties and that it brings to light what otherwise lies obscured in the realm 
of divinity. This understanding of wit is far from its commonplace construal 
as a source of confusion and deception. In fact, wit comes close here to a con- 
veyor of truth. Nevertheless, Davenant claims that poets should not present 
their “undiscipline’d first thoughts” to the world since these require “govern- 
ment and order,’ as well as “Vigilance and labour”?! Such labour is understood 
by Davenant as opposed to what he calls “extemporary fury,” “inspiration,” or 
“spiritual Fitt,’2!2 which he regards with great suspicion. As opposed to Jonson, 
Davenant does not believe that the two are compatible. Relying on the meta- 
phor of the flying horse, Davenant also deems it “hasty” that a poet “might 
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imitate the familiar dispatch of Faulkoners, mount his Pegasus, unhood his 
Muse, and with a few flights boast he hath provided a feast for a Prince.”?!3 

Thomas Sprat’s 1668 Account of the Life and Writings of Abraham Cowley also 
deserves attention. He asserts that “the true perfection of Wit is to be plyable to 
all occasions, to walk or flye, according to the Nature of every subject. And there 
is no doubt as much Art to have only plain Conceptions on some Arguments as 
there is in others to have extraordinary Flights.”2!* Sprat does not claim that wit 
is either to be restrained or set free. Instead, he argues that wit should at times 
“walk” and at other times “flye,’ depending on the subject at hand. The notion 
that wit should conform to the occasion is another commonplace of the time, 
understood as one of the dictates of decorum, which has already been encoun- 
tered in Hobbes’ call for “Discretion of times, places, and persons.” However, 
what is significant in Sprat’s approach is that it makes room for discipline and 
liberty to co-exist by alternating among themselves. Sprat makes no final claim 
as to whether it is best to regulate or liberate wit, but finds room for both, thus 
providing a distinct answer to this question. 

In his An Essay upon Poetry, Sheffield also touches upon the poet’s need 
for divine inspiration. He argues that number, rime, and sound provide little 
to the structure of a poetic work, the most important ingredient of which 
is “Genius.’2!5 This is defined as “the Soul,/ A Spirit which inspires the work 
throughout,/ As that of Nature moves this World about/ A heat that glows in 
every word that’s writ,/ Thats something of Divine, and more than Wit.’216 
It appears that genius is equated to an inspiring spirit that partakes of divin- 
ity and informs the entire work. The vocabulary of light and warmth recurrs 
in Sheffield’s lines. In addition to this, genius encompasses more than wit, 
although the suggestion is that they are related. The lines that follow ask where 
this source of inspiration resides and why it comes and goes in an unpredict- 
able manner. Sheffield then adds: “Ev’n now, too far transported, I am fain/ To 
check thy course, and use the needfull rein.”!” This is to say that the transports 
Sheffield speaks of may become extravagant and require discipline. It is at this 
point that Sheffield introduces his discussion of fancy and judgement and the 
need for both. 
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Sheffield proceeds to explain what the requirements are for different genres 
of poetry. For instance, in songs fancy must be “high” without seeming “to fly,’2!® 
which clearly calls for moderation. However, odes require something differ- 
ent: “A higher flight, and of a happier force/ Are Odes, the Muses most unruly 
Horse,/ That bounds so fierce the Rider has no rest,/ But foams at mouth, and 
speaks like one possest/ The Poet here must be indeed Inspired,/ And not with 
fancy, but with fury fired.”2!9 The metaphor of the wild or flying horse, the ref- 
erence to the muses, the image of foaming, as well as the vocabulary of fury, 
inspiration, or possession are all contained in these lines and represent some 
of the main commonplaces found in discussions that link wit to enthusiasm. 
The description that Sheffield offers is of a force that exceeds wit or fancy yet 
remains acceptable despite being excessive. This form of extravagance is in fact 
required of poets who engage in the composition of odes. What follows is even 
more striking. Sheffield claims that “Cowley might boast to have performed 
this part,/ Had he with Nature joyn‘d the rules of Art.’2?° This is to say that the 
fury Sheffield speaks of is a result of art and not simply nature. Although this 
seems counterintuitive, giving one’s fancy free reign involves labour. Sheffield 
explains that this is because “ill expression gives too great Allay/ To that rich 
Fancy which can ne'er decay.’2?! Otherwise put, if the language used in odes is 
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lacking, the poet’s “rich Fancy” will be abated. The language must be “soft and 
easy” in order to maintain “heat and fury.’222 Thus, the artful use of expression 
does not serve to mitigate fury, but to give way to it. Indeed, this is confirmed 
by Sheffield’s comment that “Judgment yields, and Fancy governs there,/ 
Which, though extravagant, this Muse allows.”??3 Sheffield’s poem concludes 
with a number of questions, including: “Whose fancy flyes beyond weak rea- 
son's sight./ And yet has Judgment to direct it right?”2?* It appears that a good 
poet must possess a fancy that transcends reason yet still receives guidance 
from judgement. Fancy is allowed to run as far as it reaches as long as it is lead 
there with the help of judgement. 

Another important interlocutor in this debate is Wentworth Dillon, the Earl 
of Roscommon, with his An Essay on Translated Verse, published in 1684. The 
first thing to notice in Dillon’s poem is that he addresses the problem of distin- 
guishing between good and bad enthusiasm: “Beware what Spirit rages in your 
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breast;/ For ten inspird ten thousand are Possest./ Thus make the proper use of 
each Extream/ And write with fury, but correct with Phleam.”??5 These lines cau- 
tion the poet, asking him to examine whether he is the subject of inspiration 
or possession, especially since the latter is far more common. Dillon suggests 
that some form of balance is required since fury may be allowed, but should 
be corrected. Hence, he proposes the following: “So when a Muse Propitiously 
invites./ Improve her favours and Indulge her flights;/ But when you find that 
vigorous heat abate,/ Leave off and for another Summons wait.’226 In a man- 
ner that is reminiscent of Sprat, Dillon advises alternating between indulging 
and mitigating fury. Both are required, but the key lies in knowing when fury 
must be liberated and when it ought to be regulated. In addition, Dillon relies 
throughout his poem on the same vocabulary, imagery, and tropes that are 
characteristic of this approach. Some of the less common associations, such as 
that between fury and foaming, are also to be encountered: “Thus have I seen a 
Rapid, headlong Tide,/ With foaming Waves the Passive Soan Divide.”227 

Any account of conceptions of poetic enthusiasm at the turn of the 
eighteenth-century cannot overlook John Dennis’ The Advancement and 
Reformation of Modern Poetry (1701) and The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry 
(1704), despite the damage to his reputation and legacy brought about by the 
Scriblerians.228 In the first of the two essays, Dennis defines poetry as a form 
of speech that deals with the imitation of nature and is distinguished from 
prose not only on account of harmony but passion. Indeed, passion emerges 
in Dennis’ writings as the defining feature of poetry: “For therefore Poetry is 
Poetry, because it is more passionate and sensual than Prose. A Discourse that 
is writ in very good Numbers, if it wants Passion can be but measur’d Prose. But 
a Discourse that is every where extremely pathetick, and consequently every 
where bold and figurative, is certainly Poetry without Numbers.”2?9 In Dennis’ 
writings, poetry emerges as a space in which passion and religious enthusiasm 
are safely regulated and put to good use. According to Dennis, passion is the 
most important element in poetry, which serves both to please and to instruct 
the reader.2°° In both his 1701 and his 1704 essays, Dennis draws a distinction 
between two different kinds of passion that come together to permeate a poetic 
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work. In the first, he speaks of “ordinary Passion” and “Enthusiasm,”2#! the differ- 
ence being that the cause of the former is comprehended by those who experi- 
ence it, while that behind the latter is not. In the second of these texts, Dennis 
builds on these two types, now termed “Vulgar Passion” and “Enthusiasm.’232 
Here, Dennis argues that vulgar passions are incited by objects and ideas that 
arise in everyday life and conversation, while enthusiasm is awakened by the 
ideas that we meditate upon, which assume greater strength and intensity 
in this context. There is in fact a specific number of “Enthusiastick Passions,” 
which are listed as admiration, terror, horror, joy, sadness, and desire.?33 The 
central idea in Dennis’ critical writings is the belief that religious subjects such 
as “Divine Idea’s or Idea’s which shew the Attributes of God, or relate to his 
Worship”2*4 are worthy, great, and wonderful, thus having the greatest capacity 
for inducing enthusiastic passions — said to be the most potent and delightful 
of all. What is more, the capacity to experience poetical-religious enthusiasm 
is testimony of one’s “greatness of Soul and Capacity.”235 What is also worth 
noting is the fact that Dennis understands poetry as a mix of enthusiasm and 
judgement, the cause of which lies in thoughts generated by the imagination: 
“Enthusiasm is a Passion guided by Judgment,” states Dennis since “otherwise 
it would be Madness and not Poetical Passion.”?96 He later clarifies that judge- 
ment consists in natural proportions being maintained among the subject, 
thought, and spirit of poetical enthusiasm.?3” 

The last account to examine is Blackmore’s, who draws heavily on the 
Longinian sublime. In An Essay on the Nature and Constitution of Epick Poetry, 
which is also included in his 1716 Essays upon Several Subjects, alongside An 
Essay upon Wit, Blackmore argues that if a poet wishes to “raise his thoughts 
to a just sublimity for matters of such dignity and excellence,” he is required 
to “fix his mind upon them, that by familiarity and long acquaintance with 
them, he may stock his imagination with splendid and beautiful images.”?38 In 
line with other authors examined in this section, he suggests that raising the 
mind towards sublimity involves labour. This particular form of labour seems 
to consist of regularly directing the mind towards worthy objects and fixing it 
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upon them. By doing so, the poet’s mind will not simply have recourse to “high 
and noble ideas”??? at will, but become replete with them. This gestures at the 
requirement of cultivating copiousness of wit, as well as at the notion that this 
is sometimes the result of discipline. The suggestion that poetic elevation or 
sublimity — defined here by its defiance of boundaries — is not in fact incom- 
patible with discipline, but supported by it rears its head once more. 

In this chapter I have surveyed a vast number of accounts on the 
wit-judgement pair circulating throughout the seventeenth- and early 
eighteenth-century English space, with the aim of tracing the main views 
and vocabularies that shape the poetic discourse on the faculty of imagina- 
tion at this time. I want to suggest that both Shaftesbury and Akenside build 
on approaches stating that wit and judgement mutually inform one another, 
which tend to gain greater popularity along the early eighteenth-century. I will 
argue that Hobbes’ model is particularly relevant in shaping their poetics. His 
claim is that judgement’s discipline does not stifle, but supports the opera- 
tions that properly belong to wit, particularly its scope, quickness, and fertil- 
ity. This opens up the possibility of easily including a call for strict discipline 
within accounts of the poetic capacity of the imagination without disrupting 
the latter’s particular properties, operations, and prerogatives, allowing the 
two authors’ blend of Stoic and poetic discourses on the faculty. This conjunc- 
tion of traditions is further facilitated by the other accounts I have surveyed 
that similarly stress the ways in which wit and judgement shape one another — 
even to the point of blurring their boundaries. Such accounts are more fre- 
quently encountered in the early decades of the eighteenth-century, although 
this tendency is by no means straightforward or progressive. It is also worth 
observing that the common reliance on the imaginative errors of ‘levity’ and 
‘dullness’ — noticeable in both Stoic and poetic discourses on the faculty — does 
not only point at the early modern contiguity between the two approaches 
but at emerging understandings of discipline as proper orientation rather than 
moderation or suppression, which further allows an inclusion of discipline in 
accounts of the imagination that elevate the faculty. 

My concern in this chapter has also been to consider the link between wit 
and enthusiasm within the same seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
accounts of the poetic imagination. These accounts often accommodate forms 
of poetic transport within their poetics as a phenomenon that rises above 
reason without contradicting it, which often emerges as the very product of 
labour and regulation. This also serves to promote approaches to the poetic 
imagination that call for both discipline and freedom in equal measure, thus 
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paving the way for Shaftesbury and Akenside’s later blend of Stoic regulation 
and Platonic enthusiasm. All of the developments studied in this chapter make 
room for more complex ways of understanding the dynamics between judge- 
ment and wit, reason and imagination, Stoic moral discipline and Platonic 
furor. I will now examine the precise ways in which such conjunctions are 
brought about between Stoic and poetic discourses on the imagination, on 
the one hand, and Stoic and Platonic tensions between poetic regulation and 
transport, on the other. 


CHAPTER 3 


Shaftesbury and the Discipline of the Fancies 


1 ‘True Judgment and Ingenuity’ 


The Stoic and poetic traditions rarely cross paths in seventeenth-century 
English writings when it comes to describing the nature, operations, and uses 
of the faculty of imagination. It is only in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that, I want to show, a significant development occurs in the articulation 
of the two approaches: they are brought together and synthesised in the poet- 
ics of two key authors, the third Earl of Shaftesbury and poet Mark Akenside. 
My claim is that Stoic exercises designed to manipulate sense impressions and 
mental imagery colonise the domain of the poetic imagination and redefine 
the operations it performs during the invention and composition of poetry. 
Despite the fact that Shaftesbury does not come up with a thorough treatment 
of wit and judgement in the same manner that many Augustan poets and 
critics do, his poetics is heavily informed by the two concepts. On this basis, 
I will argue that Shaftesbury rewrites the notion of judgement and assigns it 
a body of spiritual exercises derived from the Stoic approach to the imagina- 
tion, which is crucial to the development of his own therapeutic method of 
soliloquy. This way, judgement’s capacity for examination, discrimination, and 
ordering is reworked into a process of scrutinising and reshaping the ‘fancies’ 
that intrude upon the mind. An interesting question to explore is the extent 
to which Shaftesbury’s reliance on redefined notions of wit and judgement 
explains why the method of soliloquy is seen as crucial in the training of any 
author of poetry. I would like to suggest that, according to Shaftesbury’s redefi- 
nition, judgement does not simply contain the extravagance of wit, but allows 
it to perform its operations with greater ease and skill, promoting fertility of 
invention. Another key problem is the specific role that Shaftesbury assigns 
to the imagination in carrying out his Stoic method of self-discipline and the 
degree of privilege that the faculty is granted as compared to earlier concep- 
tions of its self-guiding potential. This question also calls for a reconsideration 
of Shaftesbury’s famous rehabilitation of enthusiasm, which is apt to account 
for the concurrence of two seemingly conflicting dimensions of his thought: 
his return to a Platonic understanding of enthusiasm alongside a firm regard 
for Stoic discipline. Shaftesbury’s equal emphasis on rhapsody and regulation 
opens the opportunity for a reassessment of the Stoic contribution to emerg- 
ing eighteenth-century notions of creativity rooted in shifting valuations of 
poetic enthusiasm. 
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Shaftesbury begins Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author — first published in 1710 
before being incorporated into his Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times (1711) — with a meditation on the ill fate of advising those who deal in 
offering advice, namely authors.! It is not entirely clear who Shaftesbury is 
thinking of when speaking of ‘authors’ and who the intended audience of his 
essay is. Although his main concern in the Soliloquy is with poets, his use of the 
term ‘authors’ is remarkably broad. At times, the term is meant to include all 
those who engage in public discourse, particularly but not necessarily in writ- 
ten form. It refers not just to poets but to philosophers, politicians, preachers, 
as well as anyone taking part in polite conversation in the public sphere. His 
essay is also addressed to anyone who would like to engage in a particularly 
rigorous form of moral training. Among all these, poets occupy a privileged 
position due to the fact that, as the commonplace goes, they unite docere with 
delectare: “It is their peculiar happiness and advantage not to be obliged to 
lay their claim openly. And if, while they profess only to please, they secretly 
advise and give instruction, they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, be 
esteemed with justice the best and most honourable among authors.”? This 
privileged position explains, in part, the urgency that Shaftesbury attaches to 
the proper training of poets, especially since their art and capacity for instruc- 
tion is facing a crisis in modern times: “[...] in early days poets were looked 
upon as authentic sages for dictating rules of life and teaching manners and 
good sense. How they may have lost their pretension, I cannot say.”3 This is 
precisely why Shaftesbury is writing his essay: to advise poets on the manner 
of advising. What poets need, Shaftesbury claims, is to practice on themselves 
first.4 From the very start of his essay, Shaftesbury thus equates the inner work 
of self-instruction or self-discipline with the kind of labour that takes place 
during poetic composition. An overlap between a moral ordering of the inner 
self and an aesthetic ordering of poetic materials is already sketched in the 
opening observations of his essay. Klein remarks upon this and explains that: 
“One important way that Shaftesbury figured the imposition of order on the 
inner world was aesthetic. The Mind, he wrote, was a kind of artist, subjecting 
its materials (ideas, images and so forth) to formal criteria.” 
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Shaftesbury goes on to articulate his own contribution to the question of 
the superiority of ancient over modern writing and comes up with a dire diag- 
nosis of modern poetry. His claim is that modern poets have been much less 
successful than their ancient counterparts in preventing what he terms the 
“frothy distemper’ that naturally threatens all forms of speech unless properly 
handled. This distemper is primarily characterised by an excessive preoccupa- 
tion with oneself. Shaftesbury is particularly apprehensive about the modern 
rise of self-oriented writings — those “memoirs and essays” by means of which 
authors “entertain the world so lavishly with what relates to themselves.” In 
addition, Shaftesbury finds fault with the formless and tentative nature of this 
style of writing and the genres® it has given birth to. He deplores all published 
“meditations, occasional reflections, solitary thoughts or other such exercises,” 
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which he labels “crudities,” “miscarriages,” or “abortions,” denouncing their 
lack of coherence and structure.? Nevertheless, this is not simply a general 
critique of the modern turn towards autobiography and formal laxity. Upon 
closer inspection, Shaftesbury’s denunciation of the ‘frothy’ style of writing 
emerges as a recapitulation of neoclassical anxieties concerning the improper 
use of wit and judgement in writing and its association with a disordered imag- 
ination or fancy. 

What is striking in Shaftesbury’s description of the failings of modern 
poetry is his reliance on a vocabulary of excess. The abundance of terms such 
as ‘frothiness, ‘ventosity, ‘torrent, ‘flux, ‘exuberance; or ‘vehemence’ calls to 
mind the commonplace portrayal of the imagination as an extremely agi- 
tated and potentially violent faculty that is notoriously difficult to control. 
Indeed, at one point Shaftesbury warns against speaking in company with- 
out adequate care since this kind of context acts as a “provocative to fancy.”!° 
This is the same vocabulary that surfaces in general early modern discussions 
about the poetic dangers of wit or fancy, as discussed in Chapter 2. In particu- 
lar, Shaftesbury’s emphasis on ‘frothiness’ calls back to the imagery invoked 
by the Earls of Mulgrave and Roscommon." In the context of the battle 
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between ancients and moderns, Shaftesbury associates this kind of ‘frothiness’ 
in speech — most likely the result of a disquieted imagination — to what he 
understands as the ridiculous verbosity of modern-day wits.!* The familiar link 
between the imagination’s effervescence and the irregularity of its operations 
and products!’ is also present here and is explicitly captured in the admoni- 
tion against the “injudicious random use of wit and fancy.’ At the same time, 
the Soliloquy also reiterates commonplace concerns regarding the potentially 
excessive celerity of the imagination. Shaftesbury claims that company makes 
speakers’ “imaginations sprout too fast”! and explains only a few pages later 
that “wits who conceive suddenly” are unable to “go out their full time,” which 
is why their inventions are never “well-shapen or perfect.”!® This is to say that 
excessive quickness in composition is also linked to an inability to adequately 
structure and fine-tune one’s materials. As shown in Chapter 2, this is another 
recurring association that is made in poetic contexts that describe wit or fancy 
as particularly quick in their operations. 

In addition to this, the Soliloquy also links the decline of modern writing 
to the closely-linked propensities of the imagination towards both vanity and 
deception. The many references to ‘ventosity, ‘flatulency, or to ‘airy’ authors 
serve to highlight the imagination’s wayward preoccupation with worthless 
objects, which drives it to produce not just ‘froth’ but ‘scum’ and ‘redundancy: 
The text also alludes to the faculty’s proclivity towards unnaturalness and even 
falsehood in writing, as seen in its appetence for excessive ornamentation and 
unnatural combinations of imagery. Shaftesbury reprimands those who “paint 
falsely or affectedly, mix modern with ancient, join shapes preposterously and 
betray [their] art.”!” Considering all this, Shaftesbury accounts for the failure of 
modern poetry by resorting to the conventional conception of the imagination 
that is characteristic of Restoration and Augustan debates surrounding the 
wit-judgement pair. The pervasive portrayal of the imagination as extremely 
violent, excessively quick, overly frivolous, and dangerously prone to fabrica- 
tion, thus threating the adequate balance of wit and judgement, surfaces in its 
entirety in Shaftesbury’s account. Mee has suggested that Shaftesbury develops 
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his method of soliloquy in response to the problem of poetic enthusiasm!® 
rather than the failures of wit and judgement. I propose that, given the links 
between wit, judgement, and enthusiasm explored in Chapter 2, Shaftesbury’s 
method emerges as a strategy designed to combat a more complex nexus of 
poetic faults. 

It is in the context of this diagnosis of the crisis of modern poetry that 
Shaftesbury introduces his proposed method of soliloquy. This, he claims, 
constitutes a preparatory corrective measure that was well-known and fre- 
quently practiced by ancient poets. In the wake of Robert Marsh’ call for recov- 
ering the relevance of Shaftesbury’s method of soliloquy or self-dialogue to 
his moral philosophy,!® the main sources behind this technique together with 
the main principles that underpin it have received extensive scholarly atten- 
tion.2° Framed as a necessary prerequisite for all those who want to engage 
in any form of speech or writing, the method emerges first and foremost as 
a self-disciplining practice built on the Socratic dialectic approach, which 
involves self-division and self-examination, with the ultimate aim of attain- 
ing self-knowledge. The following extract from the Soliloquy encapsulates 
Shaftesbury’s inheritance of the main principles that inform the Socratic 
method: 


This was, among the ancients, that celebrated Delphic inscription, 
‘Recognize yourself!, which was as much as to say, ‘Divide yourself!’ or 
‘Be two! For if the division were rightly made, all within would, of course, 
they thought, be rightly understood and prudently managed. Such confi- 
dence they had in this home-dialect of soliloquy!” 


As far as the component of self-scrutiny is concerned, scholars have also linked 
the Shaftesburian method of soliloquy to consonant Stoic injunctions regard- 
ing the examination of judgements, as spelled out primarily by the Roman 
Stoics Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, who also connect the practice of writing 
to such a task. 
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What any author of poetry is first required to do is to split himself into two 
so as to become both ‘surgeon’ and ‘patient’ or ‘preceptor’ and ‘pupil’? and 
engage in vigorous self-dialogue. Shaftesbury understands this preliminary 
step as the author's initial articulation of his own thoughts, during which he 
grants them “voice and accent.””4 This practice is only to be carried out in pri- 
vate and can only precede the actual writing process. Hence, what is particu- 
lar to Shaftesbury is that he construes this form of Socratic self-dialogue as a 
distinctly private practice that is to be kept away from the public sphere as 
much as possible. This turn from public to private has been discussed by Jack 
Prostko*> and is at least partly explained by Shaftesbury’s closer allegiance 
to Stoic exercise. Shaftesbury’s claim is that self-conversation acts like a mir- 
ror for the self and that self-knowledge thus attained will naturally promote 
a thorough scrutiny and rectification of one’s thoughts: “Whatever we were 
employed in, whatever we set about, if once we had acquired the habit of this 
mirror, we should, by virtue of the double reflection, distinguish ourselves into 
two different parties. And in this dramatic method, the work of self-inspection 
would proceed with admirable success.”26 

The question that emerges at this point is this: how exactly does Shaftesbury’s 
method of soliloquy thus conceived work in order to counteract the ‘frothy’ 
imaginations of modern wits and their self-centred and loosely-structured 
writings? The first answer has to do with Shaftesbury’s equal reliance on the 
popular psychology of the time in shaping his own approach to the Socratic 
dialectic method. According to his Soliloquy, the author's two selves that engage 
in conversation are none other than man’s two souls: one ‘good’ and the other 
‘ill?’ the first governed by ‘Reason’ and the second by ‘Appetite? By recast- 
ing Socratic self-dialogue as the internal struggle between reason and appetite, 
Shaftesbury is able to explain the efficacy of his method by resorting to a vari- 
ety of metaphors belonging to the early modern discourse on the adequate 
remedy of the passions. The first metaphor that Shaftesbury makes use of is 
selected from the commonplace category of agricultural or horticultural ones. 
The practice of soliloquy is likened to the gardener’s “vigorous application of 
the shears and pruning knife”?9 to his own orchard, as opposed to making use 
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of “hotbeds’ that cause it to “sprout” prematurely and lavishly.?° Self-dialogue 
is thus cast as a meticulous process that involves close attention to the minute 
defects of the soul, which should be carefully yet comprehensively curtailed. 
Indeed, Shaftesbury reinforces this picture by claiming that one is required 
“minutely to animadvert upon [the] several growths and habits”*! of his fan- 
cies and opinions. The pruning metaphor and the recurrent vocabulary of 
excess and superfluity suggest that we are primarily dealing with a process of 
removal rather than of reshaping. 

The notion that soliloquy presupposes some form of purging is carried fur- 
ther by means of two other medical analogies that Shaftesbury relies on: that 
of humoural evacuation and that of surgery. Needless to say, the first estab- 
lishes a parallel between self-dialogue and the well-known strategy of recti- 
fying imbalances in one’s complexion by expelling the dominant humour. 
Shaftesbury hints that the practice of soliloquy works in such a way as to “give 
a vent to the loquacious humour”? that tends to overpower authors. This par- 
allel is further strengthened by the many descriptions of self-dialogue as a pri- 
vate form of ‘discharge’ or ‘relief’ At times, however, Shaftesbury’s allusions to 
the dangers of humoural imbalance go beyond mere analogies. He suggests 
that those who are in the habit of speaking passionately in public, without any 
degree of control, are in actuality prone to “crudities, indigestions, choler, bile” 
and only by applying his method will they be able to “correct the redundancy 
of humours.”?3 The additional surgical metaphors of dissection and excision 
that Shaftesbury employs from the very beginning of his essay3+ leave no more 
room for doubt regarding the mechanism that underlies his method. 

What the three main analogies that Shaftesbury builds upon indicate is the 
fact that the practice of soliloquy allows authors to achieve self-discipline by 
rejecting and expelling all that is excessive. By retiring to a private space and 
talking to oneself, an author will be able to relieve himself of the misguided 
thoughts, fancies, and passions that trouble his soul and prevent them from 
entering his final composition. The frothy imagination of the modern poet is 
thus allowed to ramble in private until it exhausts itself and no longer poses a 
threat to the actual process of writing. This understanding is best captured in 
Shaftesbury’s example of the prince of the haranguing tribe, who frequently 
retreated into nature, where “he consumed abundance of his breath, suffered 
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his fancy to evaporate, and reduced the vehemence both of his spirit and 
voice.’35 Shaftesbury elucidates this notion even further by asserting that we 
could become “less noisy” and “more profitable in company” provided that “at 
convenient times we discharged some of our articulate sound and spoke to 
ourselves vivd voce when alone.”36 

But what exactly is achieved by chastising the extravagant imaginations of 
modern poets? In answering this question, Shaftesbury returns once again to 
neoclassical arguments regarding the well-balanced proportions of wit and 
judgement. At the core of his poetics lies the common claim that ‘true ingenu- 
ity’ is distinguished from ‘random wit’? in that the former is always accom- 
panied by its necessary counterpart, namely judgement. Making recourse 
to the sprightly stallion metaphor for the imagination, Shaftesbury states 
that the “horse alone can never make the horseman,” nor can “genius alone 
make a poet.’38 What the poet also needs is “knowledge and good sense.”39 
Shaftesbury’s famous description of the truly Promethean poet confirms that 
the main reward gained by the soliloquising author is none other than a robust 
judgement able to support the activity of wit. The first part of the Soliloquy 
ends by rehearsing the main features that are consistently assigned to poetic 
judgement: its ability to discern otherwise imperceptible distinctions, its 
capacity to grant coherence, regularity, and proportion to the products of the 
imagination, and its reliance on truth and verisimilitude. All three of these 
attributes are captured in Shaftesbury’s portrait of the ideal poet: 


Such a poet is indeed a second Maker, a just Prometheus under Jove. Like 
that sovereign artist or universal plastic nature, he forms a whole, coher- 
ent and proportioned in itself, with due subjection and subordinacy of 
constituent parts. He notes the boundaries of the passions and knows 
their exact tones and measures, by which he justly represents them, 
marks the sublime of sentiments and action and distinguishes the beau- 
tiful from the deformed, the amiable from the odious.*9 


It is Shaftesbury’s treatment of judgement that I now want to dedicate greater 
attention to. Despite the fact that Shaftesbury starts from a traditional under- 
standing of the faculty, which is consistent with Restoration and neoclassical 
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poetics and their rhetorical inheritance, I argue that the notion is redeveloped 
and enlarged in significant ways. In what follows I want to show that Shaftesbury 
assigns judgement the vast body of Stoic cognitive exercises discussed in 
Chapter 1, conceiving its newly-redefined operations as the crux of his method 
of soliloquy. An investigation of this conceptual accommodation makes room 
for a more thorough account of the urgency with which Shaftesbury demands 
that all authors should engage in this preparatory self-disciplining practice. 


2 Judgement and Stoic Exercises 


Although Shaftesbury’s method of soliloquy is premised upon Socratic dictates 
regarding self-division and self-dialogue, his understanding of the latter comes 
closer to the Stoic reinterpretation of the same practice. What is more, the 
many examples showing self-dialogue at work, which are scattered throughout 
the Askémata, Soliloquy and Miscellanies, take the shape of a specific strand 
of Stoic self-converse: the dialogue that takes place between the self and its 
fancies as part of an effort to carefully manage the latter and curb their disrup- 
tive effects over the passions. By framing his method thus, Shaftesbury returns 
to the self-disciplining mental exercises developed primarily by Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius and reworked by seventeenth-century writers on the pas- 
sions. Although Shaftesbury also makes reference to Cicero and Seneca in his 
writings, he is less informed by the imaginative exercises that may be derived 
from their thought. 

Despite the fact that Shaftesbury’s annotations point towards the classical 
rather than modern Stoic sources behind this body of exercises, some of the 
remarks that he makes in the Soliloquy suggest that he locates his own proj- 
ect within the tradition of practical treatises on the passions. While asserting 
the importance of soliloquy as a means of self-knowledge, Shaftesbury takes 
up a critique of authors who describe affective phenomena “in a way of natu- 
ral philosophy”*! and merely focus on their underlying physiology or outward 
facial and bodily expression. He places Descartes and Locke in this category? 
and believes that this approach fails to provide one with the adequate means 
of knowing and remedying one’s passions. His claim is that this overlooks the 
“real operation or energy” that lies behind human affectivity and entertains 
a mechanistic view of man as a mere “watch or common machine” and not 
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a “human agent.’43 However, this does not mean that Shaftesbury finds fault 
with all varieties of the genre. Rather, instead of a strict natural philosophical 
approach, Shaftesbury advocates a “more practical sort,’44 which looks into the 
‘apprehensions, ‘conceits, or ‘opinions’ that are truly responsible for stirring up 
the passions. Only so can valid remedies be offered. A proper inquiry into the 
passions must teach the reader how he “came by such an opinion of worth and 
virtue,” as well as how he “may safely get rid of it.”45 This, claims Shaftesbury, 
is what rightfully deserves the name of philosophy*¢ and rises above all other 
branches: “This is the philosophy which by nature has the pre-eminence above 
all other science or knowledge. Nor can this surely be of the sort called ‘vain’ 
or ‘deceitful’, since it is the only means by which I can discover vanity and 
deceit.’*” Hence, according to Shaftesbury, philosophy is to be understood first 
and foremost as “the study of human affection.”48 

While Shaftesbury does not call into discussion or reference the treatises on 
the faculties and passions of the soul examined in the preceding chapters, his 
lengthy consideration of the genre, the importance he gives to its scope and 
stakes, as well as the resemblance of his own project to this type of inquiry all 
suggest that he was at least familiar with the tradition in both its philosophi- 
cal and practical dimensions. All the seventeenth-century treatises surveyed 
in this book go beyond a mere physiognomical and physiological approach 
and are noticeably practical and prescriptive in character, which is in line with 
Shaftesbury’s own recommendations for the genre. The fact that Shaftesbury 
conceives his own method of soliloquy as a highly practical and prescriptive 
project consistent with his own conception of the adequate study of the pas- 
sions locates him in this larger tradition. His Characteristics has long been 
discussed as a key contribution to eighteenth-century conceptions of human 
affectivity and morality, which paved the way for the rise of moral sense phi- 
losophy and shaped contemporary debates around sympathy, benevolence, 
and sensibility.49 Among Shaftesbury’s writings, the most obvious inheritors 
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of this tradition are An Inquiry Concerning Virtue or Merit, the fourth essay in 
the Characteristics that was originally published in 1699, and Pathologia, an 
unpublished Latin manuscript written in 1706 that has only recently been 
translated and edited by Laurent Jaffro, Christian Maurer, and Alain Petit. It is 
worth noting that the latter is devoted to an explication of the Stoic theory of 
the passions.5° 

Aside from Shaftesbury’s explicit discussion of the study of human passions 
and reliance on the genre, he is also indebted to this tradition through his tutor, 
John Locke, whose philosophy he later contended with. Locke was the house- 
hold physician, protégé, and adviser of Lord Ashley, the first Earl of Shaftesbury 
and the third Earl's grandfather.*! It seems that Locke was familiar with some 
of the writings surveyed in the first chapters, particularly the work of Reynolds, 
who had been his superior at Christ Church and whose treatise on the pas- 
sions he mentions repeatedly in his lemmata.®? The fact that Locke appears to 
have been particularly interested in the pedagogical component of Reynolds’ 
treatise”? and that he studied it together with his pupils at Christ Church** is 
significant if we consider his relationship to Shaftesbury. Moreover, Reynolds, 
Locke, and Lord Ashley were all active in the debates on religious toleration 
that followed the Restoration, on which the latter two frequently consulted.5> 
In addition, Locke's library inventories indicate that he was well acquainted 
with Charleton’s works,°® of which he is known to have owned at least four.>” 
This is not surprising considering the fact that the two had been elected fel- 
lows of the Royal Society just five years apart and that they were both engaged 
in the debates on mechanistic atomism within their circle.58 Furthermore, it is 
likely that Locke was not a stranger to Burton’s Anatomy either (a work strongly 
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indebted to Wright’s earlier treatise). This is not just due to their shared medi- 
cal interest but also to the fact that the former had previously been a fellow of 
Christ Church for forty-one years until 1640,59 seven years before Locke was 
admitted and eight years before Reynolds became dean. Scholarship has only 
recently begun to trace and recover Locke's debt to the context of early modern 
writings on the passions and their therapeutic concerns.®° 

Shaftesbury’s soliloquy can thus be placed in line with an earlier interest in 
Stoic prescriptions for disciplining the mind that is connected to seventeenth- 
century popular writings on the passions. However, despite this common 
ground, Shaftesbury does little to take up the early modern reworking of such 
exercises and carry it further. In contrast to the treatises on the passions of 
the preceding century, his writings are premised upon the firm Stoic disregard 
for externals and consequent emphasis on the capacity to exert control over 
one’s mental space. This means that requirements to evade circumstances 
or remove objects that disturb the mind while introducing pleasing ones are 
nowhere to be found in Shaftesbury. At one point in the Askémata, Shaftesbury 
even ridicules the physicians of his time and their habit of prescribing their 
patients a change of setting or the possession of luxuries as treatments for vari- 
ous ailments: “But a small matter will satisfy, a pretty circumstance (as they 
say) to make him easy. — Thus a wench, a handsome wife, a table, a coach and 
horses, a fine house, a garden. — Excellent prescriptions! — And how then? — 
Presently nauseate.”®! Instead, he is concerned with the self-disciplining labour 
that the mind exerts when dealing with the ‘apprehensions, ‘conceits, ‘phan- 
toms,’ ‘opinions,’ or ‘fancies’ believed to lie at the core of one’s affective life. 
The last two terms form a recurring couplet in Shaftesbury’s writings. Hence, 
Shaftesbury strongly adheres to the well-known Stoic principle according to 
which it is not objects themselves that impact the mind but our judgements 
about them. The following is an excerpt from the Askémata that makes this 
notion explicit and renders it in the Shaftesburian dialogic form: “- What 
sting? and whence? — Opinion, fancy —’ Q gavtacia. Thine is the sting: thine all 
the force: thine the dominion, power. From thee this empire, without thee all 
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faints, languishes, and dies. Loves, appetites, desires, all live in thee.”® Likewise, 
Miscellany rv contains a lengthy consideration of the notion that “the increase 
of the aversion” held towards an object naturally brings about “the increase 
of disappointment and disturbance.”® Therefore, the issue that Shaftesbury 
repeatedly calls to attention is that fancy is an inadequate guide for interest 
since it misevaluates good and evil and constantly changes its assessments. 
This renders the self highly inconstant and capricious, thwarting any attempt 
at self-knowledge. If fancy is allowed to spur the passions, “anything may be our 
interest or good,” which we may at any time feel free to “make” or “unmake.”® 

Shaftesbury’s return to the classical Stoic understanding that fancies or 
opinions are rooted in erring judgements means that tranquillity and virtue 
are primarily to be attained by guarding oneself against such mental contents 
and expelling what has already made its way into the mind. This is the very 
same strategy introduced by Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius in the shape of 
instructions to avert or efface external impressions and later reiterated in 
seventeenth-century popular writings on the passions by means of similar pre- 
scriptions. As far as Shaftesbury is concerned, this strategy goes hand in hand 
with his own approach to soliloquy as a form of evacuation. He repeatedly 
claims that the right course of action when assaulted by fancies is to engage 
them in dialogue. This allows the individual to carefully scrutinise them and 
ultimately gain the power to either resist or expel them from the mind. Indeed, 
the language that Shaftesbury makes use of revolves around these two pos- 
sibilities. The reader is told to ‘bear, ‘withstand, ‘fight, ‘control, or ‘reprimand’ 
his fancies, or else, to ‘remove’ or ‘dispel’ them. Shaftesbury demonstrates this 
technique in a short passage rendered in distinct Aurelian style: 


When the idea of pleasure strikes I ask myself, ‘Before I was thus struck by 
the idea, was anything amiss with me?’ 

‘No. 

‘Therefore, remove the idea and I am well.’ 


This technique is perhaps best captured in the numerous illustrations of 
self-dialogue scattered throughout the Askémata and the Soliloquy that show 
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the self vehemently admonishing its overwhelming fancies and struggling to 
drive them away: 


— Down rebel, impostor, corrupter. — Avaunt! Aloof! — Expect no quar- 
ter here; no refuge, sanctuary, nor entertainment in this breast. [...] Sink, 
hideous spectre, vanish back to chaos. Down in the womb of night where 
thou wert bred. Down, spurious thought, blind progeny of night. Down.® 


Elaborating on this strategy in his Soliloquy, Shaftesbury couples it with another 
prominent Stoic topos by opening a discussion about one of the most — if not 
the most — deleterious fancies: man’s apprehension of death.®” His claim is 
that our representation of death as the worst evil of all is dangerous in that 
it serves to strengthen the much more numerous fancies recommending sen- 
sual pleasure, luxury, and vice, which are truly pernicious. Excessive fear of 
death, argues Shaftesbury, makes us define our happiness in terms of base cor- 
poreal pleasures and promotes “selfishness and meanness,’ which become 
increasingly difficult to forsake. This is why we must begin by tackling and 
expelling this one fancy if we want to stand a chance at mastering the rest. 
We will soon notice, Shaftesbury asserts, “how easily we deal with the delud- 
ing apparitions and false ideas” once “this frightful spectre” is “well laid” and 
“conjured down.’69 

These considerations touch upon the complex interdependencies that 
link our fancies and the constant and comprehensive effort needed to handle 
them. Shaftesbury’s arguments suggest that any one fancy that is neglected 
constitutes a potential spur for the rest, thus thwarting previous efforts. 
Contrariwise, any one fancy that is done away with helps eliminate others 
with greater ease. Thus, the technique of removing unwanted fancies in order 
to appease the mind is granted distinct urgency and is necessarily tied to the 
Stoic requirement of demonstrating constancy and consistency during mental 
self-discipline.”? Any breach of vigilance runs the risk of undoing the solilo- 
quiser’s progress: “This art alone admits not of any interval, and is the worst 
for every relaxation. [...] Either all is maintained or all surrendered. Every 
suspension is a total dismission; every receding a betraying of the whole.’”! 
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This notion is further stressed by the commonplace representation of fancies 
as particularly overwhelming. They are said to arise “in a troop””* or to form 
a “whole fantastic crew,” which is why men find themselves continuously 
“accosted by ideas and striking apprehensions.” 

Shaftesbury’s method of soliloquy is thus depicted as a constant effort 
at exerting vigilance and control over one’s fancies and opinions through 
dialogue. The soliloquiser must “bear the assault of fancy,”’5 which is to be 
“soundly reprimanded and brought under subjection,”’6 as well as continually 
kept “under some kind of discipline and management.” This is done by allow- 
ing room for a ‘controller, ‘corrector; or ‘manager’ of imaginations in one’s 
mind.’ As it appears, this controlling office is assigned to none other than the 
faculty of judgement. The three chapters in Shaftesbury’s Askémata that are 
wholly dedicated to Stoic mental exercises are titled ‘Fancies or Appearances, 
‘Fancy and Judgment, and ‘The Assents of the Judgment. This alone suggests 
that there are but two relevant actors in the mind's struggle for self-discipline, 
which carry, above all, the distinct Stoic echoes of phantasia and sunkatath- 
esis. Shaftesbury opens the third of these chapters by explaining that the role 
of judgement is to examine intruding fancies and give its assent to those that 
are adequate, while prohibiting all others from entering the mind. It is one’s 
capacity to “form a just judgment of plausible appearances” that is crucial to 
becoming “good and wise.””? A further look at illustrations of this practice pro- 
vided in the Soliloquy reveals a key passage from Epictetus’ Discourses, which 
Shaftesbury reworks: 


Idea! Wait a while till I have examined thee, whence thou art and to 
whom thou retainest. Art thou of Ambition’s train? Or dost thou promise 
only Pleasure? Say! What am I to sacrifice for thy sake? What honour? 
What truth? What manhood? — What bribe is it thou bringest along with 
thee? Describe the flattering object but without flattery, plain, as the 
thing is, without addition, without sparing or reserve. Is it wealth? Is it 
a report? a title? or a female? Come not in a troop, ye Fancies! Bring not 
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your objects crowding to confound the sight. But let me examine your 
worth and weight distinctly.8° 


This passage shows that the questions we are required to ask our fancies are pri- 
marily designed to determine their true nature. Shaftesbury recapitulates the 
Stoic understanding of impressions as overwhelmingly violent and confused, 
which is why we must suspend our assent until we have studied them care- 
fully, adjusted their distortions, and accurately ascertained their species. Yet 
by requesting that fancies should describe the “flattering objects” they depict 
“without flattery” and render them “plain,” Shaftesbury’s text reveals an ambi- 
guity which strongly suggests that his approach to judgement goes beyond the 
mere Stoic construal of assent. While the soliloquiser’s demand touches upon 
the Stoic understanding that a misleading impression is one that has received 
various additions not found in nature, it also calls back to the critics’ debates 
regarding the threat that ornament poses to verisimilitude in writing. This lat- 
ter dimension of the ambiguity might even be considered more conspicuous 
than the former given that Shaftesbury’s brief mention of the fancies’ flattery 
is in no way present in Epictetus’ original text. 

What I want to argue is that Shaftesbury brings together the Stoic psycho- 
logical concept of judgement as assent and the neoclassical notion of judge- 
ment as the capacity to regulate wit during poetic invention. A conceptual 
overlap is thus achieved between the two couplets: Stoic fancy and judgement, 
on the one hand, and poetic wit and judgement, on the other.®! The third and 
final part of Shaftesbury’s Soliloquy clearly indicates that the disciplining men- 
tal exercises it proposes are intimately linked to the discerning and ordering 
capacities described as essential to the author’s task in the first part. As he 
completes a more detailed description of his proposed method, Shaftesbury 
makes the following remarks: 


On this it is that our offered advice and method of soliloquy depends. 
And whether this be of any use towards making us either wiser or hap- 
pier, I am confident it must help to make us wittier and politer. It must, 
beyond any other science, teach us the turns of humour and passion, the 
variety of manners, the justness of characters and truth of things, which, 
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when we rightly understand, we may naturally describe. And on this 
depends chiefly the skill and art of any good writer.82 


Shaftesbury makes it clear that the method of soliloquy is centred upon the 
struggle to grasp the true nature of one’s fancies and to determine which ones 
to expel, rectify, or retain. This is tantamount to training oneself how to accu- 
rately discern good from evil and attach proper judgments to each. Yet the 
soliloquising author who is in the habit of engaging his fancies in conversation 
and studying them closely will not just build virtue and redirect his actions 
towards good. By constantly scrutinising and manipulating his own stock of 
fancies, he will gain knowledge of the variety of impressions, thoughts, pas- 
sions, humours, and actions that make up human nature and learn how to accu- 
rately distinguish among these in all their minute particularities and nuances. 
Only authors who have submitted themselves to this form of training will be 
able to skilfully and accurately describe characters and manners in writing. 
Shaftesbury makes this explicit more than once. He claims that an author, or 
“he who deals in characters,” is necessarily required to “know his own” before 
he can put them on paper.®? Authors are unable to speak adequately of human 
nature unless they “know themselves” first and can discern both “the natural 
strength and powers as well as the weaknesses of a human mind.’** Thus, the 
comprehensive knowledge of oneself that is gained by restlessly examining 
and confronting one’s fancies during soliloquy is what allows an author to 
gain proper knowledge of men in general and to depict them in writing. The 
strength of assent ensures the strength of poetic judgement: “There is no way 
of estimating manners or apprising the different humors, fancies, passions and 
apprehensions of others without first taking an inventory of the same kind of 
goods within ourselves and surveying our domestic fund.”85 

This notion is further supported by Shaftesbury’s intimation of the moral 
sense and the congruity between beauty and virtue that it presupposes. He 
suggests that moral or inward beauty underlies poetical or outward beauty and 
that, consequently, an author must have knowledge of the former in order to 
attain perfection in the latter. If the author wishes to “bring perfection into his 
work,” he must first possess “the idea of perfection.’® Otherwise, his writings 
will remain “very defective” and “mean.’8’ Knowledge of what constitutes the 
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harmony and proportion of one’s inward mental economy compels the author 
to construct his works with the same harmony and proportion. Authors who 
have “no eye or ear for these interior numbers” are left unable to “judge better 
of that exterior proportion and symmetry of composition which constitutes 
a legitimate piece.”88 The contribution of Stoic mental exercises to achieving 
such skill in composition is touched upon once again in Shaftesbury’s claim 
that, in order to write well, an author must “fix his eye upon that consummate 
grace, that beauty of nature, and that perfection of numbers”®? which signals 
an accomplished work. Hence, the habit of cultivating the proper kinds of fan- 
cies in one’s mind is vital if one wishes to adequately capture moral and aes- 
thetic beauty in one’s works. 

At the same time, the two forms of judgement also conflate in terms of their 
properties and operations. To return to the detailed passage on the importance 
of the method of soliloquy, what Shaftesbury calls the “skill and art of a good 
writer”? involves at least two components, which represent two of the main 
abilities that soliloquy teaches. First of all, authors must be able to capture the 
very minute distinctions that separate the objects they represent — each and 
every “turn” and “variety.’?! Secondly, any piece of writing must be handled 
“naturally” and demonstrate “justness,”°? which is to say that all objects must 
be described in a manner that is perfectly conformable to their nature — a con- 
dition that often derives from the former. It is at this point that the overlap 
between Stoic and poetical notions of judgement comes into focus. The abil- 
ity to properly regulate assent and form accurate judgments of good and evil 
both leads to and is indistinguishable from the ability to make highly refined 
distinctions in one’s representations and attain verisimilitude in writing. The 
two are linked by similar notions according to which truth can be reached 
by maintaining discernment in the face of confusion, whether it is produced 
by deceiving fancies or by overstated similarities in the arts of speech. Thus, 
adequate poetic judgement is correlated with Stoic judgement understood as 
proper assent and is invested with the Epictetian and Aurelian exercises that 
Shaftesbury recommends. 

Further clues supporting this conceptual conflation can also be found in the 
already examined portrait of the accomplished poet that Shaftesbury includes 
in Part 1 of the Soliloquy. According to this, the method of soliloquy — still 
schematic at this point in the essay — promises to produce true poets who, 
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unlike “the insipid race of mortals” they are often mistaken with, are able to 
“give to an action its just body and proportions.”®? In other words, the practice 
of soliloquy is primarily aimed at training one’s judgement. As we have seen, 
Shaftesbury goes on to explain that this involves the capacity to make refined 
distinctions, on the basis of which one is able to grant structure, coherence, 
and proportion to one’s works, thus observing the true standard of nature. This 
completes the commonplace poetical definition of judgement and its activity 
during invention. The fact that Shaftesbury chooses to focus on the strength of 
judgement, understood thus, as the main accomplishment gained by means 
of soliloquy establishes a parallel between the mental operations needed to 
control one’s fancies and the regulating capacities required during invention. 
What is more, the fact that the Stoic strategies involved in the method of 
soliloquy contribute to the writer’s skill in much the same way as judgement 
is commonly said to support wit further suggests that Shaftesbury conflates 
the former’s operations with Epictetian and Aurelian exercises. Shaftesbury 
asserts that, unless he is able to gain self-knowledge through soliloquy, “the 
poet’s brain, however stocked with fiction, will be but poorly furnished.’ This 
observation recalls in particular Hobbes’ claim — and its many neoclassical 
echoes — according to which proper judgement does not work in such a way 
as to contain wit, but to ensure its fertility. The Hobbesian view, discussed in 
Chapter 2, is that judgement examines, shapes, and organises wit’s materials 
within memory where the latter can easily find them ready at hand, thus ensur- 
ing quickness and variety of invention. The Stoic techniques that Shaftesbury 
recommends work in a similar manner. The author who continuously looks 
into and manages his fancies gains self-knowledge and knowledge of mankind 
by learning the various turns that human nature can take. Such comprehensive 
knowledge of characters and manners will ensure that the soliloquising author 
possesses plentiful materials for invention, thus fulfilling the second key cri- 
terion of a well-written work. Apart from further supporting the overlap that 
Shaftesbury draws between the two distinct approaches, this parallel finally 
elucidates the urgency that Shaftesbury attaches to the method of soliloquy. 


3 Soliloquy and Imagination 
Shaftesbury’s poetics is thus clearly centred on the standards of wit and judge- 


ment, which combine the neoclassical critical approach to the couple with 
the analogous Stoic concepts of phantasia and sunkatathesis. This allows 
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Shaftesbury to assign to poetic judgement the Epictetian and Aurelian mental 
exercises that define his method of soliloquy, whose purpose is to discipline 
the imagination or what Shaftesbury calls the “Lady Fancies.” This regulating 
practice is mainly conceived as a process of evacuation or eradication during 
which deceiving and corrupting fancies are examined, exposed, and expelled 
from the mind. The question is whether this is to say that Shaftesbury sets up a 
sharp contrast between judgement and wit, in which the former is highly privi- 
leged and the latter's contribution to poetic composition antagonised. At first 
glance, Shaftesbury’s many samples of self-conversation, in which the imagi- 
nation or fancy is harshly reprimanded, cast doubt as to whether the faculty 
has any place in poetry. However, the fact that poetic composition is consis- 
tently shown to involve the workings of both wit and judgement, whose rela- 
tionship is conceived along Hobbesian lines, suggests that we should be able 
to make out a much more hospitable view of the imagination in Shaftesbury’s 
poetics. In what follows I want to examine in greater detail Shaftesbury’s pro- 
posed techniques for controlling the fancies and determine the specific part 
that the imagination plays in carrying them out and the exact degree of esteem 
that it receives. 

Notwithstanding Shaftesbury’s emphasis on the strategy of ousting 
unwanted fancies from the mind, a closer look at his Askémata, Soliloquy, and 
Miscellanies reveals further, increasingly nuanced ways of managing them. 
Such a highly diversified approach can be accounted for in several ways. 
First, Shaftesbury explains that it is indeed necessary to “starve the preying 
fancies,” but this is because we are required to “purge” before we can apply 
“restoratives.’°® Secondly, many of Shaftesbury’s writings include several tax- 
onomies of the fancies, which explicitly recommend different strategies for dif- 
ferent types.9” While some types of fancy are to be entirely and unquestionably 
cast away, others must be handled more gently. By incorporating further kinds 
of exercises in his works, Shaftesbury departs from the Aurelian insistence on 
erasing judgments and moves towards the Epictetian interest in making use of 
impressions — often by counterbalancing them. 

The first observation that Shaftesbury makes by way of introducing other 
salutary approaches is that the mind will naturally redirect itself towards more 
suitable concerns once it gets rid of unlawful preoccupations: “Now remark. 
See if these be but retrenched, whether the mind will not turn itself a right 
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way.”?8 As soon as all vicious fancies or opinions subside, the mind regains 
the strength to redirect its “labour, force, and ingenuity” towards “right” 
matter.9? The only requirement is patience and tranquillity.°° This shows that 
Shaftesbury’s soliloquising method is not understood as a mere battle against 
invading fancies as it also rests on the need to guide the mind towards more 
adequate thoughts. While the above remarks suggest that this turn occurs nat- 
urally, a more conscious effort might also be needed at times. 

At several points in the Soliloquy, the control that judgement exerts over 
fancy appears to be conceived as a deliberate effort to redirect the latter 
towards more suitable objects. Shaftesbury claims that the soliloquiser must 
labour to “control” and “fix” his fancy on “something which may hold good.”!©! 
What counts as an appropriate object, claims Shaftesbury, is anything belong- 
ing to the category of “moral subjects,” if we have in mind the scope of rea- 
son, or of “friendly and social actions,” as far as the affections are concerned.!02 
Shaftesbury’s argument is that there is no such thing as an excessive preoc- 
cupation with honesty and virtue since the mind’s focus on such matters can 
only result in continuously improving one’s moral character and enjoying its 
ensuing pleasures. Such concerns are the only ones that allow indulgence.!°% 
The same distinctly Stoic argument on what constitutes real good is taken up 
in Miscellany Iv, where Shaftesbury similarly argues in favour of “apply[ing] 
the opinion or fancy of good” to “inward worth and beauty (such as honesty, 
faith, integrity, friendship, honor).”!04 

The prescription of redirecting the fancy is often associated in Shaftesbury’s 
writings with the Epictetian recommendation to practice contrary habits and 
lead the mind towards whatever is farthest from the impression one wishes 
to counteract. Shaftesbury’s writings often rehearse Epictetian vocabulary. He 
states that one must “run straight to what is furthest”!05 when faced with a 
distressing impression and argues that such a “direct contrary practice and 
conduct”!°6 is alone able to secure virtue. Although it is not entirely clear 
whether these amount to contrary impressions and habits along the lines 
of Epictetus’ prescription, Shaftesbury frequently hints at the possibility of 
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introducing different and perhaps opposite fancies either immediately after 
expelling others or as a means of doing so. After one of his more vehement 
admonitions against vicious fancies, Shaftesbury turns his attention towards 
something else and exclaims: “And thou, fair offspring of eternal truth, arise 
and usher day.”!” A similar, more elaborate suggestion can be found in 
Shaftesbury’s discussion of man’s apprehension of death. Following his claim 
that “vicious poets”!08 make use of this representation in order to recommend 
vice, Shaftesbury speaks of a “lovely form” that “advances” and is “introduced 
by the prime Muse, the beauteous Calliope”? representing epic or heroic 
poetry. A lengthy discussion ensues regarding the means by which this form, 
assisted by “her sisters Clio and Urania,’”® or else, history and philosophy, is 
successful in banishing the former. Shaftesbury calls this approach a “sort of 
counter-necromancy,”! which suggests that it does in fact fall in line with the 
Epictetian method. 

Along similar lines, Shaftesbury also speaks of the practice of putting 
impressions to good use by rendering agreeable those that are initially distress- 
ing through a process that he calls “the inversion of the appearances.”? Klein 
has also singled out and examined Shaftesbury’s strategy of inversion as a dis- 
tinct feature of his allegiance to the practice of khrésis phantasion, which he 
understands as a discursive, transvaluative, and dialectical technique centred 
on manipulating the meanings of fancies and appearances in response to a 
wider crisis of sociability: “Inversion amounted to self-conscious transvalua- 
tion, strategically set out against everyday linguistic practice, as a therapeutic 
tool in Shaftesbury’s mental life”! The first hint that the soliloquiser can also 
rectify or modulate his fancies arrives with Shaftesbury’s assertion that man 
must struggle to become not just a “controller” but a “corrector of Fancy.”™4 
Several passages in Shaftesbury’s writings refer to man’s governing faculty 
as a ‘correctress™ that is perpetually employed in ‘amending, ‘polishing, 
‘framing, ‘transforming,"® ‘correcting, ‘redressing, ‘rectifying,’ ‘modelling, or 
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‘moulding’!® the fancies. Thus, instead of resisting a troubling fancy or strug- 
gling to replace it with its opposite, there is also the possibility of preserving yet 
reconsidering or reshaping it. One of the examples that Shaftesbury provides is 
that of exiles who, instead of despairing at their isolation, ought to understand 
their solitude as the source of better company and as the opportunity to dedi- 
cate their service to God." The difference between this approach and the pre- 
vious one is that the soliloquiser is not required to shift his attention from one 
image to another, but to work with one and the same fancy and provide it with 
a new “form” or “face.”!2° However, the key to understanding the operations 
involved in this mental process lies in the fact that Shaftesbury understands 
this new visage as its “one real face.”!?! Therefore, this fourth means of deal- 
ing with deleterious fancies consists in reconsidering our apprehensions of 
external objects and rectifying our judgments towards them, all while retain- 
ing them in the mind. That this requires a form of emendation is made explicit 
in the Askémata. The initial form that a problematic fancy assumes before it is 
subjected to the technique of inversion “crooks and distorts the objects,” while 
the resulting one “straightens and redresses what is amiss, and sets everything 
in its due light, so as to hinder all confusion.”!?* To go back to the previous 
example, what the exile must do is to reconstrue his solitude as adequate com- 
pany and re-evaluate it as good and desirable, which is consistent with its true 
nature. Reshaping one’s images and judgments such that they become accu- 
rate and truthful is what inversion presupposes. 

Hence, the method of soliloquy is not only built on the strategy of casting 
away troubling fancies, but requires the active cultivation of adequate images, 
whether these are distinct, directly opposite to those one wishes to dispel, or 
initially disturbing ones that have been re-evaluated and reshaped. The exer- 
cises concerned with the second and third types of images are associated in 
the Askémata with the need to constantly and deliberately employ such men- 
tal techniques in order to preserve the soundness of the mind and strengthen 
the authority of the disciplining faculty. For instance, Shaftesbury asserts that 
the “refuge” against invading fancies is none other than the “aptness, readi- 
ness, vigour and piercingness of the right images” and “the habit of the mind 
this way.”!23 He explains that soliloquisers run the risk of losing their stock of 
appropriate images or letting them fade if their sole strategy is that of battling 
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and eradicating all intruding fancies. Should their attention be entirely taken 
up with the removal of deleterious images, they lose their grasp on those that 
are profitable.!*4 Instead, Shaftesbury informs his readers that proper impres- 
sions must be kept ‘familiar; ‘native; and ‘genuine’ and become ‘engrafted; 
‘rooted, or ‘incorporated with the mind.?25 Although it is not clear how exactly 
this can be achieved and Shaftesbury himself wonders at the question, the key 
appears to lie in conjuring up the right fancies as frequently and as diligently 
as we are confronted with deceiving ones. This is what will ensure that the 
former remain as vivid, compelling, and prompt as the latter and thus strong 
enough to counteract them. Likewise, Shaftesbury suggests that the mind must 
continuously labour to redress and reshape its fancies and keep itself busy by 
deliberately summoning up false ones in order to subject them to examina- 
tion. By doing so, the mind is less likely to give up its authority to its many 
importuning fancies: 


Consider now how to raise and excite other such, draw them out and 
exercise them, that so the superior part which disciplines, instructs and 
manages these subjects may not lose its authority and command, may 
not be idle; but still at work, amending, framing, polishing, transforming, 
so as to give everything an edge this way, and have wherewithal to render 
every appearance or idea instrumental and serviceable.!26 


In addition, Shaftesbury hints at yet another approach that is similarly built 
upon the need to correct and modulate impressions. This suggestion can 
be found in the fragmentary taxonomies of the fancies that he includes in 
the Askémata. Identified as the second type are the mixed fancies, which 
Shaftesbury likens to ‘monsters,!?” ‘chimeras, ‘sphinxes, or ‘centaurs.!2& 
What distinguishes this class of fancies from the others is that they repre- 
sent unnatural combinations of virtue and vice and, consequently, they work 
upon the mind by confusing and deceiving it. It follows that the soliloquiser 
must approach this kind of fancy with greater care, analyse and separate it 
into its several constitutive parts, keeping whatever is worthy and discarding 
the rest: “To the second sort, creatures of two parts; monsters preposterously 
composed. Go to the anatomy; dissect, separate with the instruments that are 
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given. Divorce the unnatural pair, divide the monster.”!?9 Whether and to what 
extent this technique is different from the preceding one is not made clear. 
However, the two are treated separately and distinguished by means of their 
respective vocabularies of inversion versus division. In contrast to the former, 
this latter approach seems to involve smaller emendations brought to other- 
wise propitious fancies rather than a thorough alteration of our apprehensions 
and judgments. 

By proposing this method Shaftesbury goes back to Marcus Aurelius and 
ascribes to what Lyons terms the analytic imagination — an approach to imagi- 
native exercises taken over from Epictetus and expanded.!8° Even though 
Shaftesbury does not make this explicit, he does seem to depart from Marcus 
in that his own technique is designed to divide a fancy into its parts and dis- 
card whatever is amiss, rather than divide it and substitute the whole for a 
part. Moreover, Marcus’ prescription appears to be conceived as a means of 
both ascertaining the fancy’s true nature and remedying it, rather than simply 
remedying it after its errors have already been determined. Shaftesbury places 
his technique on the same level with that of either resisting or admitting the 
fancies since the first type within his taxonomy is associated with the former 
solution and the third with the latter. This further suggests that the anatomis- 
ing method represents for Shaftesbury a distinct means of remedying fancies 
and part of the final curative step rather than of the effort to identify their 
nature. Nevertheless, the similar Stoic strategy of stripping impressions bare of 
added images or opinions, which Lyons includes under the Aurelian analytic 
imagination,'! might still be linked to Shaftesbury’s own method of analysis 
and division. 

Another similar strategy in terms of the more cautious and complicated 
tactics that it involves can also be traced in the Askémata and is addressed 
to the third category of fancies that Shaftesbury identifies.!32 The representa- 
tives of this class are likened to livestock, which are useful yet delight in filth 
and soil their surroundings. Unfortunately, Shaftesbury does not explain the 
analogy any further than stating that, regardless of the disadvantages they 
bring, such fancies pertain to ‘relations, ‘family, ‘friends, or ‘public’ and are 
‘necessary. !33 Nevertheless, Shaftesbury claims that they require the utmost 
care and advises his readers to admit them only at times and only when 
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their temper is well-balanced so as to prevent the mind from being violently 
affected.!34 Thus, aside from making small alterations to fancies, one also has 
the option of allowing them entry only on rare occasions and only under spe- 
cial conditions. 

Finally, the prescription offered by Shaftesbury that is most clearly hos- 
pitable to the imagination can be described as an exercise in visualisation. 
This remedy seems to derive from the recommendations of both Seneca and 
Marcus to frequently call up and hold certain disquieting images in the mind, 
although Shaftesbury’s reference is to Epictetus’ Enchiridion. He explains that, 
when faced with “any melancholy fancy,” it is sometimes better not to chal- 
lenge it, but to “suppose”!®> the actualisation of what it entails. Shaftesbury 
provides many examples, such as visualising one’s fall into disgrace when the 
object of fear is the loss of reputation. The consequence is that the disturbing 
fancy will immediately subside, as will all other base thoughts and desires that 
accompany it: “all low and mean thoughts will be removed; all earnest engage- 
ments, pursuits, endeavours, laid aside.”!36 Shaftesbury does not go any further 
into the mechanism behind this. However, this strategy seems to differ from 
the rest in that it allows the full acceptance and amplification of the impres- 
sion one wishes to dispel. 

In light of the fact that the Stoic exercises comprised in the practice of solilo- 
quy presuppose working with one’s mental images, whether to replace, slightly 
amend, entirely reshape, or even amplify them, it is clear that Shaftesbury’s 
preparatory method for authors incorporates the workings of the imagination 
to a significant extent. The many strategies described above ultimately sketch 
out the same approach, yet Shaftesbury does not make this explicit, nor does 
he provide a full view of the nature of his taxonomy. Since it appears that the 
recommendation to resist and reject unwanted fancies is but one of the many 
techniques that Shaftesbury proposes, the apparent antagonism between 
judgement, on the one hand, and the tightly-linked notions of fancy, imagina- 
tion, and opinion, on the other, is no longer valid. Even if harmful fancies are 
to be entirely erased, they must quickly be replaced by appropriate ones. I pro- 
pose that Shaftesbury’s hospitality towards the faculty of imagination is even 
stronger than that evinced by the seventeenth-century treatises examined in 
the first chapter. This greater acceptance of the imagination’s role in the train- 
ing practice of soliloquy is explained by Shaftesbury’s closer allegiance to clas- 
sical Stoic sources and their understanding of phantasia and sunkatathesis as 
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part of a continuum of mental powers.!°’ Shaftesbury’s treatment of imagi- 
native exercises appears to be rooted in the Stoics’ blurring of the distinction 
between imagination and judgement, according to which impressions possess 
not just sensorial but propositional content in the shape of value-judgments. 
Hence, images and judgments are seen as inextricably linked.138 

This view does feature prominently in Shaftesbury’s writings. Not only are 
misguided fancies consistently associated with the explicitly evaluative notion 
of opinion,” but also said to render themselves “persuasive”? so as to “obtain 
a judgment by favour.” In addition, those affected by them are those who 
“believe [their] stories.”4* Contrariwise, adequate fancies are described as 
“plausible appearances”!*8 that have been properly examined and assented to. 
What deceiving fancies do is to amplify or add to the imagery they contain 
so as to recommend objects that are evil and discourage humans from pursu- 
ing those that are good. They “present themselves as charmingly dressed as 
possible”44 when extolling vice and the soliloquiser is shown repeatedly ask- 
ing them to “[d]escribe the flattering object but without flattery, plain, as the 
thing is, without addition, without sparing or reserve.”!*5 Yet deceptive fancies 
are not just intensified and embellished images but also confused and obscure 
ones, which resist comprehensive and rigorous examination. Shaftesbury 
claims that such fancies often conceal their own appearance." This is one of 
the main reasons why the method of soliloquy relies on personifying the fan- 
cies and lending them a voice. Only by doing so will the fancies receive clarity 
and precision and the strongest voice in one’s mind will be correctly identified 
as belonging either to reason or appetite.*” These notions are summed up in 
the following excerpt from the Askémata: 
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There is nothing more useful in the management of the visa, or that helps 
to fight more strongly against the striking imaginations, than to have a 
sort of custom of putting them into words, making them speak out and 
explain themselves as it were vivd-voce, and not tacitly and murmuringly, 
not by a whisper and indirect insinuation, imperfectly, indistinctly, and 
confusedly, as their common way is.!48 


Once again, the understanding that fancies comprise value-laden images 
is best captured in Shaftesbury’s allegories of the fear of death and the pur- 
suit of heroism. He explains that the former assumes “the most mournful 
countenance imaginable,’ that it “borrows” its “airs” from the “tragic muse 
Melpomene” and labours to “render herself as forbidding as possible,” and it is 
precisely by means of “her tragic aspect and melancholy looks” that “she can 
persuade us that Death (whom she represents) is such a hideous form.”!*9 On 
the other hand, the image of the virtue of valiance that arrives to confront it 
is described in a contrasting manner. The vocabulary that Shaftesbury uses is 
particularly telling since the latter is no longer associated with the language 
of disguise and embellishment but with verbs of showing and revealing. This 
latter image “shows,” “teaches,” and “sets [...] before our eyes” that which con- 
stitutes “real” beauty and virtue.° 

What Shaftesbury’s allegory and prescriptions point out is that the task of 
the soliloquising author is ultimately that of cultivating and keeping the right 
kind of images in one’s mind. His disciplining method is not built on reject- 
ing the distorted images that assault the mind, but on working to correct and 
harmonise them or simply replace them with their accurate counterparts. 
Shaftesbury’s approach thus reiterates the Stoic distinction between cataleptic 
(true) and non-cataleptic (false) impressions,!>! which are to be distinguished 
by the virtuous and the tranquil. That some of the fancies are aligned with rea- 
son is explicitly stated by Shaftesbury when he describes the mental reordering 
that follows self-dialogue: “A civil war begins. The major part of the capricious 
dames range themselves on Reason’s side and declare war against the languid 
siren.”52 What is to be sought then is the proper alignment and guidance of the 
fancies, which Miscellany Iv spells out. One must gain control over the mind 
and “withdraw the fancy or opinion of good or ill from that to which justly 
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and by necessity it is not joined, and apply it with the strongest resolution to 
that with which it naturally agrees.”53 The aim is to “regulate fancy” and ren- 
der imagination “steady and irreversible,”* not exclude it altogether. Thus, 
the work of judgement is not to come up with abstract arguments in order 
to dissuade the fancy, but to welcome in the mind only those images that are 
just and harmless. Its practice of stripping deluding images bare as it examines 
and rectifies impressions does not amount to a process of abstraction but to 
the exclusion of what is unnatural and superfluous. As such, the practice of 
collecting and producing images that is performed by the imagination can- 
not be entirely separated from judgment’s examination, revision, and assent. 
Judgement thus comes close to being understood as adequate image-making 
and the imagination becomes part of the remedy. The kernels of the Stoic 
approach that Shaftesbury inherits open up the understanding that accu- 
rate images have the ability to modify and correct our judgments, rather than 
strictly viceversa. Going back to the previous example, the fancy of the fear of 
death is not challenged with the help of discursive reasoning, but is replaced 
by the contrasting “lovely form”!> of bravery that is strongly visual yet accu- 
rately so. It is also worth noting that the latter does not amount to just any 
distinct image designed to temporarily avert the former’s disquieting effects 
on the mind. It represents the former’s exact opposite and carries a contrasting 
argument, thus instantiating the Epictetian requirement of forming contrary 
image-producing habits: 


She shows us that, by this just compliance, we are made happiest and 
that the measure of a happy life is not from the fewer or more suns we 
behold, the fewer or more breaths we draw or meals we repeat, but from 
the having once lived well, acted our part handsomely and made our exit 
cheerfully and as became us.!56 


Hence, Shaftesbury’s approach to Roman Stoic techniques for managing the 
fancies integrates the imagination in the remedying process to a greater extent 
than seventeenth-century cultura animi texts do. The prescription of rectifying 
one’s apprehension or judgement of a given object by means of just imagery 
does not prevail in the treatises surveyed in Chapter 1 as it is superseded by 
recommendations to avoid deleterious occasions and divert one’s thoughts 
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to entirely distinct objects. While such earlier writings do not exclude the 
imagination’s evaluative dimension, which is in fact frequently asserted, they 
circumvent an understanding of judgement as involved in the formation of 
adequate images. Although the persuasive effects of erroneous imaginations 
are forefronted in these texts, whenever judgement is assigned to curb these, 
it does not resort to similar imagery-based strategies. The clearest illustration 
of this is Wright's indication that one should merely come up with “reasons”? 
that counter the cognitive delusion and diminish the exorbitant passion. The 
disciplining exercises that dominate these earlier treatises are not designed 
to confront the judgments triggered by external objects and to redress them 
with the aid of accurate mental imagery, but to swerve the mind towards any 
other object or thought that happens to promote orderly passions and virtues. 
What is more, these strategies focus on controlling what the Stoics would term 
externals rather than our evaluations of them. Wright and Burton’s urgings to 
avoid bad company, go on walks through nature, or seek particular sights are 
illustrative of this emphasis. They do not present us with instances in which 
an opposing image is used to revise a value-judgement. Therefore, while such 
earlier exercises do rely on the imagination insofar as they work by manipulat- 
ing the impressions it receives, they do not foreground its overlap with judge- 
ment, which would grant the former a more potent role in self-remedy. It is this 
organic relationship between the two faculties that Shaftesbury inherits from 
the Stoics and which, I believe, allows it to overlap with the similarly harmoni- 
ous Hobbesian conception of the wit-judgement pair, to which the Soliloquy is 
also indebted to. 


4 Stoic Discipline and Reasonable Enthusiasm 


Yet an exclusive inquiry into the Stoic dimension of Shaftesbury’s poetics 
leaves out a rich debate that has bearing on his approach to the imagination: 
the question of the concomitant critique and rehabilitation of enthusiasm that 
can be traced throughout the Characteristics and particularly in The Moralists. 
Although in the preceding sections I have shed light on Shaftesbury’s emphasis 
on the rational regulation of the poetic imagination modelled on Roman Stoic 
imaginative exercises, it is well known that the Characteristics also accom- 
modates a Platonic celebration of enthusiastic transport.5* In what follows 
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I want to account for the coexistence of these two seemingly irreconcilable 
approaches in Shaftesbury’s writings and examine the relevance of enthusi- 
asm for the regulative poetics that he proposes in the Soliloquy. 

The redefinition of enthusiasm that can be traced along the Characteristics 
has represented one of the most productive avenues of inquiry for Shaftesbury 
scholars. Many of those who have taken part in this debate agree that what sep- 
arates ‘true’ from ‘false’ enthusiasm is in Shaftesbury’s view some form of ratio- 
nal control that the former must undergo. This is made explicit in Miscellany 11. 
Like all other passions, enthusiasm requires “judgment and discretion,” “a 
steady rein and strict hand,” “restraint,” or “moderation” and becomes danger- 
ous “by overindulgence.”59 Shaftesbury believes that enthusiasm is “in itself 
a very natural honest passion,” but can easily “run astray.”!6° But exactly what 
defines rationally reformed enthusiasm is not always clear. Scholars working 
on Shaftesbury’s rehabilitation of enthusiasm have advanced a number of pro- 
posals, arguing that enthusiasm is rendered ‘reasonable’ by being subjected to 
rational moderation or rational guidance, by lending itself to rational scrutiny, 
raillery, or ridicule, as well as by inviting the regulating authority of a real or 
imagined public or at least interlocutor! 

Many of these scholarly contributions gesture at some kind of balance 
between rationality and enthusiasm even as they go beyond the easy claim that 
‘good’ enthusiasm is the result of rational temperance. Recently, Sarah Eron 
has argued that the brand of enthusiasm exemplified in A Letter Concerning 
Enthusiasm and The Moralists is rendered adequate by being incorporated in 
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the inherently dialogic forms of the letter and the philosophical dispute, which 
act as regulatory spaces. By these means, enthusiasm is constantly kept in 
check either by the imagined or the actual interlocutor.!® This is clearly con- 
veyed in the dialogue between Theocles — the Socratic figure and main persona 
for Shaftesbury — and Philocles — the skeptic waiting to be converted — which 
alternates between rhapsody and its skeptical scrutiny. Building on Michael 
Heyd’s seminal study, Francesca di Poppa has similarly suggested that the dis- 
tinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ enthusiasm does not reside in the fact that 
one is the product of rational demonstration, while the other is not. Despite 
the fact that neither originates in reason, the former is warranted by the fact 
that it can easily lend itself to rational scrutiny.!®3 Such valuable insight seems 
to point towards the intuitive conclusion that Shaftesbury’s specific brand of 
enthusiasm involves some kind of negotiation between ecstatic transport and 
rational interrogation, which would easily accommodate the Stoic emphasis 
on self-dialogue and self-discipline as a necessary counterpoint to the equal 
prominence of Platonic enthusiasm. Indeed, Eron too gestures at a similar 
reconciliation even though she does not address the Roman Stoic exercises 
present in the Characteristics or Askémata. Her claim is that the Letter con- 
ceives inspiration as the process by which one imagines his or her interlocutor, 
which works in such a way as to endow the faculty with “both the creative 
faculties of conception and the critical faculties of judgment.”!6* This points 
towards a self-regulating form of imagination that incorporates both the free- 
dom of enthusiasm and the restraint involved in Augustan conceptions of 
the wit-judgement couple. Even so, I intend to go beyond an understanding 
of Shaftesbury’s equal debt to Stoic and Platonic conceptions as mere bal- 
ance and shed light upon the ways in which the two inform one another and 
interact in complicated ways. I argue that the rational control that sanctions 
enthusiasm is best understood as a form of rational guidance — as others have 
also suggested!®> — but add that such guidance is an outcome of Stoic regula- 
tion and gives way to a mutually informing relationship between discipline 
and transport. 

It is generally accepted that Shaftesbury’s redefinition of enthusiasm is 
closely linked to his neo-Platonic understanding of ‘beauty’ and ‘form.”66 In 
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Part 111 Section 2 of The Moralists, Theocles instructs Philocles with regards 
to the three orders of beauty that the latter had hinted at and distinguishes 
between “the dead forms,” “the forms which form,’ and, finally, “that third order 
of beauty, which forms not only such as we call mere forms but even the forms 
which form,”!®’ which he later terms “sovereign beauty.”!68 Naturally, the latter 
holds privilege over the former two and stands as the true source of beauty: 
“the beautifying, not the beautified, is the really beautiful”!©? As Eron indi- 
cates, the relationship between the first two orders and the last is also linked 
to Shaftesbury’s view of the relation between part and universal whole!”° 
and, according to Cassirer, it also involves a distinction between mere “exter- 
nal form” and higher “inward form.” It is such a neo-Platonic conception of 
beauty, form, and their several subdivisions!’* that undergirds Shaftesbury’s 
redefinition and consequent restoration of enthusiasm. Only a few pages ear- 
lier, Theocles and Philocles draw a number of conclusions as to the proper defi- 
nition of enthusiasm. A key excerpt from their dialogue goes like this: 


‘{...] And I must own that often, when I have found my fancy run this way, 
Ihave checked myself, not knowing what it was possessed me when I was 
passionately struck with objects of this kind’ 

‘No wonder’ replied he, ‘if we are at a loss when we pursue the shadow 
for the substance. For, if we may trust to what our reasoning has taught 
us, whatever in nature is beautiful or charming is only the faint shadow 
of that first beauty. So that every real love depending on the mind and 
being only the contemplation of beauty, either as it really is in itself or 
as it appears imperfectly in the objects that strike the sense, how can the 
rational mind rest here or be satisfied with the absurd enjoyment which 
reaches the sense alone?’!”3 
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This passage sees a converted Philocles confessing that he is accustomed to 
restraining himself whenever he is taken over by the kind of enthusiasm pro- 
fessed by Theocles. The latter explains that this uncertainty stems from the 
fact that we often “pursue the shadow for the substance” or, otherwise put, 
not “that first beauty” but its “faint shadow.” In other words, the type of enthu- 
siasm that requires suppression is the one directed at the first two orders of 
beauty and not the last, the part and not the whole, external and not inward 
form. Although Shaftesbury’s section on ‘Deity’ in the Askémata is slightly less 
accommodating,!” this is not to say that enthusiasm becomes problematic 
when its scope includes phenomenal instances of beauty that lack a forming 
power. Rather, the key is not to consider these for their own sake and exclude 
the third order. The real object of ‘true’ enthusiasm is none other than ‘orig- 
inal’ or ‘sovereign’ beauty, rather than that which “reaches the sense alone.” 
Instances of physical beauty are merely supposed to act as a bridge towards 
the higher enthusiastic appreciation of divine beauty. The following exchange 
strongly illustrates this point: 


‘{...] But in medals, coins, embossed work, statues and well-fabricated 
pieces, of whatever sort, you can discover beauty and admire the kind’ 
‘True, said I, ‘but not for the metal’s sake’ 
‘It is not then the metal or matter which is beautiful with you?’ 
‘No. 
‘But the art/175 


Only a few paragraphs later, Shaftesbury’s redefinition of enthusiasm is made 
explicit by Philocles, who equates it to “all sound love and admiration.”!”6 What 
qualifies love or admiration as sound is the very fact that it is built on a “deep 
view of nature and the sovereign genius.”!”” 

What we also notice in this discussion between Theocles and Philocles is 
that, as long as enthusiasm is directed towards the original beauty of the sov- 
ereign genius, the threat of excess and the necessity of restraint become less 
prominent. It is true that Shaftesbury later revisits this notion and suggests 
that enthusiasm must be moderated,!’8 but there is greater evidence in his 
writings that points towards a different view: 
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‘From this time forward then, said I, ‘I shall no more have reason to fear 
those beauties which strike a sort of melancholy, like the places we have 
named or like these solemn groves. No more shall I avoid the moving 
accents of soft music or fly from the enchanting features of the fairest 
human face. 

‘If you are already’, replied he, ‘such a proficient in this new love that 
you are sure never to admire the representative beauty except for the 
sake of the original nor aim at other enjoyment than of the rational kind, 
you may then be confident.’ 


This exchange between the two suggests that enthusiasm may be safely cul- 
tivated as long as the admiration of physical beauty it involves is ultimately 
directed towards the beauty of the sovereign mind, which produces ratio- 
nal pleasure. This is the main or perhaps the only condition that needs to be 
fulfilled. Thus, Philocles realises that, should he be careful to abide by this 
principle, he will no longer need to bridle his enthusiasm or steer away from 
the objects that ignite it. Despite Shaftesbury’s occasional warnings against 
enthusiastic overindulgence, properly-guided enthusiasm may in fact prove 
to be the sole passion and enjoyment that man may revel in without fear of 
extravagance. 

Apart from the understanding of original beauty as the true object of enthu- 
siasm and the insights offered by the above piece of dialogue, the belief that 
there is no such thing as an excess of proper enthusiasm is also conveyed by 
Shaftesbury’s Stoic approach to man’s real good. Following their discussion 
about the three orders of beauty, Theocles asks Philocles what forms human 
beings give birth to apart from the products of art and invention. Philocles 
is puzzled at first, but Theocles clarifies that he is asking about “the greatest 
beauties which man forms” that “immediately proceed from us” and “may 
more truly be termed our issue.”!®° At long last, Philocles understands that 
Theocles is referring to man’s “sentiments,” who rounds off the former’s answer 
by adding: “your sentiments, your resolutions, principles, determinations, 
actions — whatsoever is handsome and noble in the kind, whatever flows from 
your good understanding, sense, knowledge and will [...].”!8! Although forming 
forms remain subservient to the original, Theocles suggests that the human 
mind’s contemplation of itself is crucial to moral and spiritual advancement. 
Beauty is not just “discovered” but “acquired” if the mind or “the diviner part” 
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in man “inspects itself” since it represents “the only object worthy” of such 
reflection.!8* This is because the mind cannot be improved by surveying “for- 
eign subjects”!83 other than itself or that which resembles it. By doing so, 
Shaftesbury suggests that the human mind will move towards its source, the 
one original mind of divinity.!84 Moreover, the store of mental goods listed 
by Theocles in response to Philocles’ realisation appears to result from such 
a union with the sovereign mind. Philocles indicates that such virtues, which 
he also terms a “lovely race of mental children,”!85 are “happily sprung from 
such a high enjoyment and from a union with what was fairest and best.”!86 Or, 
otherwise put, the human mind has been “impregnated” with such offsprings 
by none other than the mind that “formed it at the beginning” and “is original 
to all mental as well as other beauty.”!8” 

Hence, although the two belong to distinct orders of beauty, there is very 
little difference in dignity between reflecting on one’s own mental virtues and 
contemplating the divine mind. The former has a key role in the cultivation 
of ‘true’ enthusiasm. Given that such virtues represent man’s highest achieve- 
ments and result from a union with the sovereign genius, they are naturally 
said to constitute man’s real good. This is explicitly stated throughout the 
Characteristics. Even before Theocles and Philocles redefine enthusiasm and 
begin their debate on the subject of beauty, the former contends that human 
beings should “place [their] good” not in “the objects of sense” but in those 
that “they might properly call their own.”!88 It is these virtues that Philocles 
promises to cultivate by means of enthusiasm when he declares his intention 
to “grow beautiful in [Theocles’] way of beauty.”!8° Aside from Shaftesbury’s 
Platonic hierarchy of forms, which unsurprisingly places mind over body and 
sovereign over human genius, such an emphasis on the mind’s inward contents 
also stems from Shaftesbury’s specifically Stoic conception of inner virtue and 
contempt for externals. Towards the end of The Moralists, this notion is con- 
veyed in distinct Stoic vocabulary: “If so, it follows that happiness is from within, 
not from without. A good fancy is the main. And thus you see I agree with you 
that opinion is all in all.”19° 
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What is worth stressing with regard to Shaftesbury’s understanding of 
human virtue as an object of contemplation is the way in which it differs 
from all other objects of human passion. After concluding his list of mental 
goods, Theocles explains that the mind “unlike to other parents, is never spent 
or exhausted, but gains strength and vigour by producing.”!*! In other words, 
the cultivation of mental virtues is not associated with the dangers of exertion 
or excess because this kind of pursuit can only lead to an ever-closer fulfil- 
ment of its end. Theocles’ observation can be linked to similar claims made 
in the Soliloquy or An Inquiry Concerning Virtue or Merit. As already discussed, 
Shaftesbury claims in the former that the right way to discipline the fancies 
is to fix them upon “moral subjects,” which will “hold good” regardless of 
the circumstances.!%? It is clear that the only outcome that can possibly pro- 
ceed from giving free reign to virtue is to allow it to grow to perfection. As 
Shaftesbury explicitly states, “I know no other consequence from indulging 
such a passion than that of growing better natured, and enjoying more and 
more the pleasures of society.”!%3 Therefore, he resolves that “the only plea- 
sure I can freely and without reserve indulge’ is “that of the honest and moral 
kind.”!% Hence, the rational regulation of enthusiasm is not built on the need 
to prevent this particular passion from falling into one extreme or another. 
Rather, what distinguishes ‘reasonable’ enthusiasm from its ‘vulgar’ counter- 
part is the object towards which it is directed. Such enthusiasm is founded 
upon love for the sovereign beauty of the divine mind and the desire to unite 
with it, which stimulates the cultivation of inner virtue understood as man’s 
chief good. This does not mean that enthusiasm should not be kept in check, 
but that such control entails proper guidance rather than moderation or other 
forms of restraint. Although it might seem that this conclusion hinders an easy 
reconciliation of Shaftesbury’s Platonic and Stoic affinities by unproblemati- 
cally accommodating enthusiastic exuberance, this is not in fact the case. The 
notion that ‘true’ enthusiasm is distinguished primarily by means of its object 
stands out as a crucial ingredient in understanding Shaftesbury’s specific blend 
of Stoic and Platonic views regarding discipline and transport. 

After Theocles explains that the proper cultivation of enthusiasm is not 
without “[]]abour and pains,” Philocles makes another confession: 
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I have hitherto been one of those vulgar who could never relish the 
shades, the rustic dissonancies you talk of. [...] It was my way to censure 
freely on the first view. But I perceive I am now obliged to go far in the 
pursuit of beauty, which lies very absconded and deep, and, if so, I am 
well assured that my enjoyments hitherto have been very shallow. I have 
dwelt, it seems, all this while upon the surface and enjoyed only a kind 
of slight superficial beauties, having never gone in search of beauty itself 
but of what I fancied such. Like the rest of the unthinking world, I took 
for granted that what I liked was beautiful and what I rejoiced in was 
my good. I never scrupled loving what I fancied and, aiming only at the 
enjoyment of what I loved, I never troubled myself with examining what 
the subjects were nor ever hesitated about their choice.!%6 


Here, Philocles admits that he has often made the mistake of focusing on 
‘superficial’ instead of divine beauty, which has already been established as 
foreign to ‘reasonable’ enthusiasm. What is significant is that he explains this 
in the Stoic terms that may be remembered from the Soliloquy. To begin with, 
he claims that the enjoyment of physical beauty alone has so far prevented 
him from discovering actual beauty instead of what he “fancied such.” That is, 
he has loved whatever he has fancied, instead of the other way round. Philocles 
thus echoes earlier discussions in the Soliloquy concerning the dangers of fol- 
lowing fancy instead of one’s real good and interest.!9’ Several pages later 
Philocles observes that it is difficult for the majority of men to pursue worthy 
objects of beauty as long as “their fancy is so strong” in tending towards “mov- 
able goods.”!98 The answer that Theocles gives takes the shape of a rhetorical 
question that evinces the same Stoic vocabulary: “Are we therefore to follow 
every present fancy, opinion or imagination of good?”!99 In a manner that is 
also reminiscent of the Soliloquy, he adds that this would make us “at perpetual 
variance with ourselves” and explains that fancies may be either true or false, 
which is why they need to be subjected to strict examination.?°° Furthermore, 
Theocles tries to teach Philocles what it means to chase beauty where it is lack- 
ing by providing him with a number of key examples. He talks about the desire 
to become an admiral when struck with the beauty of the ocean, the wish to 
possess lands that offer beautiful prospects, or the urge to taste a tree's fruit in 
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order to enjoy its beauty. Philocles dismisses all of these as absurd ‘fancies’ and 
qualifies them as ‘ambitious, ‘covetous, and ‘luxurious’ respectively.2™ 

In addition to this, the above confession made by Philocles has him concede 
that he has indeed neglected to examine the objects he pursued and enjoyed. 
This prompts Theocles to intervene and to stress the importance of such a 
practice, whose purpose is to help one distinguish what is truly beautiful, good, 
and true from that which merely appears to be so: 


‘Begin then, said he, ‘and choose. [...] See in what subject resides the 
chief excellence, where beauty reigns, where it is entire, perfect, abso- 
lute, where broken, imperfect, short. View these terrestrial beauties and 
whatever has the appearance of excellence and is able to attract. See 


that which either really is or stands as in the room of fair, beautiful and 
good [... ].’202 


What this reveals is that the labour involved in the pursuit of enthusiasm is 
similar to the Stoic discipline of the fancies described in the Soliloquy. Since 
‘true’ enthusiasm is defined by being aimed at divine beauty, the need to care- 
fully distinguish this from secondary beauty becomes imperative. What is 
more, after insisting upon the need for discernment, Theocles briefly demon- 
strates this practice at work: 


“A mass of metal, a tract of land, a number of slaves, a pile of stones, a 
human body of certain lineaments and proportions”: is this the highest 
of the kind? Is beauty founded then in body only and not in action, life 
or operation?2 


The examining method that he exemplifies emerges as distinctly Stoic and 
combines self-dialogue with the Aurelian analytic approach. Not only does 
Theocles interrogate a long list of possessions that human beings customarily 
perceive as beautiful, but he reduces these to their composing parts instead 
of naming them. For instance, money and jewellery are equated to “a mass of 
metal” and “a pile of stones” respectively. This is the kind of practice that helps 
one make out an object's true nature and form an accurate value judgement 
regarding it. 
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The fact that the discussion between Theocles, the enthusiast, and Philocles, 
the skeptic, regarding the enthusiastic pursuit of beauty is cast in the Stoic lan- 
guage previously encountered in the Soliloquy brings in full view a significant 
conceptual overlap. The Platonic distinction between the first two orders of 
beauty and the last melds with the Stoic distinction between false or non-cat- 
aleptic impressions and true or cataleptic ones. In an effort that is similar to 
the Stoic discipline of the fancies, the enthusiast must be able to distinguish 
all forms of beauty that he encounters and only consider those that lead him 
towards an ecstatic appreciation of divine beauty. Since objects belonging 
to the first two orders of beauty are able to reveal the forming power of the 
sovereign mind, despite being subservient to it, the relevant contrast here is 
between objects contemplated for their own sake and objects contemplated in 
search of the divine. It is these that are treated in the same manner as false and 
true impressions respectively. The adoration of strictly phenomenal instances 
of beauty is the result of ‘fancy’ and must be set aside in favour of noumenal 
instances, which represent real beauty and good and help guide man’s moral 
improvement. This orientation is what differentiates proper forms of enthu- 
siasm from those that are misguided. Thus, Shaftesbury’s accommodation of 
both Platonic and Stoic notions in his redefinition of enthusiasm cannot be 
simply understood as a matter of balance. The strict labour of examination 
and discernment that is involved in the regulation of enthusiasm entails a 
reorientation from secondary to original beauty, which is to be discerned by 
Stoic methods. Since its object and orientation is what renders enthusiasm 
‘reasonable, this kind of passion cannot be said to be simply tempered or sub- 
dued by the Stoic rational discipline of the imagination. Instead, enthusiasm is 
allowed to overflow into ecstatic transports and rhapsodies precisely because 
it is safely oriented towards the beauty of the divine mind. In other words, 
Stoic control can be said to spur and sanction enthusiastic exuberance by guid- 
ing it towards its proper aim. 

Onelastlookat the Soliloquy inlight of this conceptual conflation helps reveal 
the full relevance of enthusiasm for the poet’s art. Although not made explicit, 
it seems that the ideal poet must also have his share of enthusiasm, accord- 
ing to its Shaftesburian redefinition as knowledge and love of higher beauty. 
The essay makes it quite clear that poets must submit to the self-disciplining 
practice of soliloquy in order to gain knowledge of human nature and become 
accomplished in their art. Such knowledge is primarily built on the ability to 
discriminate between false and true fancies. What is worth noting is that a 
proper view and understanding of the latter is given central importance. Such 
fancies are often said to exhibit not just real good but “real beauty.’2% It is such 
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recognition of true beauty and good that ultimately allows the poet to con- 
ceive a judicious and harmonious work. The poet who hopes to better himself 
must “fix his eye upon that consummate grace, that beauty of nature, and that 
perfection of numbers which the rest of mankind, feeling only by the effect 
while ignorant of the cause, term the je ne sais quoi.”2°> Elsewhere, Shaftesbury 
similarly asserts that the poet must understand “the beauty of sentiments, the 
sublime of characters, and carry in his eye the model or exemplar of that natu- 
ral grace which gives to every action its attractive charm.”?°° These passages 
point not only to the beauty of the virtuous human mind but also to the beauty 
inherent in the sovereign’s design of nature. The former holds a privileged posi- 
tion when it comes to the enthusiastic apprehension of divine beauty. Hence, 
it is only by learning this absolute standard of beauty and good that the poet 
will be able to describe veraciously, to structure his work harmoniously, and to 
portray ideal character since “[t]he schemes must be defective, and the drafts 
confused, where the standard is weakly established and the measure out of 
use.”207 Such knowledge is “essential to the character of a deserving artist and a 
just favorite of the Muses.’2° It now becomes clear why Shaftesbury famously 
names such a poet “a second Maker, a just Prometheus under Jove” since an 
insight into this higher standard will grant the poet a forming power that is 
comparable to that of the “sovereign artist or universal plastic nature.’2°9 

An enthusiastic grasp of higher forms of beauty is thus also part of 
Shaftesbury’s portrait of the accomplished poet. Moreover, while Stoic exer- 
cises help the poet acquire an understanding of true beauty, such an under- 
standing is in turn necessary for him to abide by the poetical standards of 
judgement. Consequently, enthusiasm plays an important part in the poet’s 
careful regulation of his own work. Shaftesbury’s blend of Stoic control and 
Platonic enthusiasm is thus more complicated than might initially have 
appeared and cannot be reduced to a simple balance of sources and traditions. 
The Stoic discipline of the fancies does not merely moderate enthusiasm, but 
redirects it towards its proper aim and allows it to flourish. In turn, such enthu- 
siasm contains its own regulating power by allowing the poet to accurately 
represent character and rigorously structure his work, as dictated by the poeti- 
cal criterion of judgement. 

It is now clear that Shaftesbury’s adherence to Socratic and Stoic principles 
in developing his method of soliloquy also involves an important number of 
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spiritual exercises that rely on the imagination and have their origin in the 
philosophy of the late Roman Stoics. This has helped shed light on a substan- 
tial number of philosophical exercises that Shaftesbury incorporates in his 
writings. Shaftesbury’s thought is thus indebted to the early modern inter- 
est in prescriptions for composing the mind and cultivating virtue with the 
help of the practices entailed by the Stoic discipline of the imagination. Yet 
his strong allegiance to classical Stoicism makes him discard the sharp early 
modern contrast between imagination and reason in favour of exercises that 
rely on an understanding of the imagination as a form of judgement. The cor- 
rective capacities by which the Shaftesburian imagination is able to rectify and 
order impressions are built on the notion that the faculty involves a strong 
cognitive component that renders it compatible with judgement and ratio- 
nality even when engaging in its image-making activity. This chapter has also 
foregrounded the extent of Shaftesbury’s reliance on the notions of wit and 
judgement as crucial ingredients in the poet’s skill that inform any success- 
ful poetic act. I have argued that Shaftesbury brings together the Stoic disci- 
plining exercises involved in the method of soliloquy with the wit-judgement 
couplet that is specific to poetic conceptions of the imagination. More pre- 
cisely, Shaftesbury assigns his body of Stoic exercises to judgement in its poetic 
capacity as the faculty that is responsible for guiding and shaping wit. I have 
suggested that Shaftesbury relies on the Hobbesian understanding of the inter- 
action between the two poetic faculties. The result of this articulation is that 
the Stoic disciplining exercises involved in the method of soliloquy are not 
designed to restrict the poet’s wit in any way, but to allow it to perform its 
operations with greater ease and skill, giving birth to accomplished works of 
poetry. This recovery of Shaftesbury’s reliance on Stoic exercises in his poet- 
ics clarifies the urgency that he attaches to the requirement that all authors 
should engage in soliloquy. A reconsideration of Shaftesbury’s rehabilitation of 
enthusiasm in light of these specific Stoic ingredients has also helped account 
for his equal reliance on notions of imaginative discipline and imaginative 
transport. I have argued that this cohabitation is supported by his identifica- 
tion of several orders of beauty, which are to be subjected to the same Stoic 
examination of appearances. The purpose of this is to distinguish base forms 
of beauty and pleasure from ideal ones that allow the self to gain knowledge 
of the sovereign mind and unite with it. In this view, discipline does not curtail 
poetic transport, but guides and sanctions it. Hence, Shaftesbury does not only 
synthesise Stoic and poetic discourses on the imagination but Stoic regulation 
and Platonic enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER 4 


Akenside and the Conduct of the Powers of 
Imagination 


1 Stoic Ethics in The Pleasures of Imagination 


The first wave of concentrated scholarly interest in the writings of poet and 
physician Mark Akenside — particularly in the original and revised versions 
of his famous poem The Pleasures of Imagination — was roughly carried out 
from the 1940s to the 1980s and focused on two main questions: the author’s 
“eclectic” juxtaposition of various intellectual traditions! and the impact of 
his poem with its appraisal of the imagination on several British Romantic 
poets.” As early as 1961, Robert Marsh provides his own revisionary contribu- 
tion to the first of these lines of inquiry and explains that previous studies have 
mainly identified various combinations of Lockean (via Addisonian) empiri- 
cism and Platonic or neo-Platonic idealism in Akenside’s long didactic poem,? 
which has also been true for subsequent scholarship. Although Akenside’s 
debt to Stoicism, whether classical or Shaftesburian, has repeatedly been 
acknowledged,* this inheritance has been neglected in favour of the much 
more conspicuous aforementioned allegiances. Nor has the revived interest of 
the 1990s and 2000s in Akenside, led by Robin Dix’s more recent edition of his 


1 See, for instance, Alfred Owen Aldridge, “The Eclecticism of Mark Akenside’s The Pleasures 
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no. 3 (1947): 166-73. 
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Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953); Arthur Pollard, “Keats and Akenside: A 
Borrowing in the Ode to a Nightingale,’ The Modern Language Review 51, no. 1 (1956): 75-73 
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works, edited collective volume, and monograph,® done much to recover the 
full extent of the poet’s Stoic affinities. 

In this chapter I intend fill this gap by examining the Stoic inheritance that 
shapes the first edition of Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination. I will con- 
sider the 1744 rather than the 1772 version of the poem, titled The Pleasures 
of the Imagination, on account of the former's greater appreciation, popular- 
ity, and influence. This will allow me to connect Akenside’s treatment of the 
imagination to the Stoic prescriptive approach of seventeenth-century English 
treatises on the passions, as well as to Shaftesbury’s regulative Stoic poetics® 
articulated at the start of the eighteenth century. The focus on a shared body 
of Stoic self-disciplining exercises helps place Shaftesbury and Akenside in 
the same context and connect them to an earlier English interest in Stoic 
prescriptions. Not only does Akenside repeatedly acknowledge his Stoic alle- 
giances both in his poetical works and letters, primarily by means of key refer- 
ences to Zeno, Epictetus, or Marcus Aurelius, but he is known to have been 
deeply indebted to Shaftesbury.” According to Dix, Akenside “became fixed 
in the public mind as an adherent of Shaftesbury’s views”8 and The Pleasures 
of Imagination has been labelled by commentators “a Shaftesburian poem.”? 
Moreover, starting with the year 1738 Akenside became a student of theol- 
ogy, philosophy, and later medicine at the University of Edinburgh,!° which 
exposed him to the milieu in which Scottish Enlightenment thinkers and fol- 
lowers of Shaftesbury — themselves adherents to Stoicism — reworked and 
expanded the latter’s philosophy." In addition, he was particularly interested 
in Shaftesbury’s project understood as an effort to harmonise the Stoic and 
Platonic philosophies, which he refers to and advocates in his famous 1742 let- 
ter to David Fordyce: “I would therefore mix the Stoic with the Platonic phi- 
losophy; they would equally temper and adorn each other; for, if mere stoicism 
be in hazard of growing surly and unsocial, it is no less certain that Platonic 
enthusiasm has always run to extravagance, but where it was kept steady by a 
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severe judgment.” That Akenside saw Shaftesbury as a key proponent of this 
project is demonstrated, for instance, in the notes to his first edition of The 
Pleasures of Imagination. Here, he refers to the Characteristics as a collection 
of writings in which the “Stoical doctrine is embellished with all the eloquence 
of the graces of Plato.” All this suggests that the main ideational tension that 
is worth investigating further in Akenside’s work is not that between modern 
empiricism and idealism but between Stoicism and Platonism,!* and that 
what has often been read as a species of unresolved eclecticism should be con- 
ceived rather as an attempt at synthesis. I intend to investigate the relevance 
of these ideational entanglements for Akenside’s understanding of the poetic 
imagination. 

In this chapter, I intend to revisit but also move beyond the already acknowl- 
edged Stoic episode which opens Book 111 of The Pleasures of Imagination by 
examining the main Stoic moral principles and prescriptions that surface in 
the poem. I will argue that Akenside too inherits Roman Stoic disciplining exer- 
cises and attributes them to his understanding of the imagination as invention, 
which carries distinct neoclassical echoes. While Akenside, like Shaftesbury, 
assigns such Stoic techniques to the poetic capacity of the imagination, his 
focus moves away from judgement to the other member of the poetical act. The 
juxtaposition between the operations of invention and Stoic self-disciplining 
exercises already opens the question of Akenside’s blend of Stoic regulation 
and Platonic enthusiasm. I will investigate this synthesis and account for the 
place of Stoic exercises within Akenside’s larger celebration of a Platonic form 
of enthusiasm as the ultimate reward of the pleasures of imagination. I argue 
that Akenside draws on Shaftesbury’s rehabilitation of enthusiasm and comes 
up with a similar reconciliation between discipline and enthusiastic transport, 
according to which the two mutually inform one another. By taking up this 
question, I intend to respond to the second avenue of inquiry that traditional 
scholarship on Akenside has pursued, which argues that his poem looks for- 
ward towards English Romantic approaches to the imagination. I also want to 
suggest that Akenside does not simply take over, but heavily reworks some of 
the Stoic regulative strategies he inherits and explore the main developments 
that he brings. These synthesise the main Stoic approach with the effects of 
familiarity, habit, and association over the mind. Thus, both Shaftesbury 
and Akenside open up the opportunity to examine early eighteenth-century 
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articulations of Stoic exercises for the poetic imagination and their relevance 
to emerging eighteenth-century notions of imaginative freedom and poetic 
creativity. My proposal is that both Shaftesbury and Akenside hold that the 
latter presuppose, rather than exclude regulation, which makes room for 
investigating and formulating a more nuanced understanding of emerging 
pre-Romantic and Romantic concepts of creativity. This articulation can be 
traced by redirecting attention to the Stoic dimension of the two authors’ 
poetics. 

The first question to ask is to what extent Akenside relies on Stoic ethics. 
The opening lines of Book 111 are the most frequently quoted in discussions 
of the Stoic allegiances that underpin Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination. 
Their reflection of Stoic moral principles is suggested from the very begin- 
ning in the argument that introduces and summarises the third book. Here, 
Akenside promises to address the question of “the origin of vice, from false 
representations of the fancy, producing false opinions concerning good and 
evil.”"5 Indeed, lines 111.18-62, together with the endnotes that accompany 
them, dwell on the central Stoic tenet according to which fancy’s representa- 
tions of good and evil guide opinion and dictate action. This makes such rep- 
resentations crucial to one’s moral life since opinion will prove just and action 
virtuous only if the former are accurate and conformable to nature. Should 
fancy distort its images, whether to “lessen” or “enlarge”!® them, reason or what 
Akenside calls “the intellectual eye,” will be deceived and vice will ensue: 


[...] where the pow’rs 

Of fancy neither lessen nor enlarge 

The images of things, but paint in all 

Their genuine hues, the features which they wore 
In nature; there opinion will be true, 

And action right. For action treads the path 
In which opinion says he follows good, 

Or flies from evil; and opinion gives 

Report of good or evil as the scene 

Was drawn by fancy lovely or deform’d: 
Thus her report can never there be true, 
Where fancy cheats the intellectual eye, 
With glaring colours and distorted lines.!® 
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Like Shaftesbury, Akenside invokes the well-known Stoic example of the mis- 
guided fear of death, which is nourished by “ghastly shapes of terror ” and can 
only be counteracted by the love of one’s country dressed in “bright forms of 
excellence.”!9 If the former images hold sway, Akenside explains, death emerges 
as a greater ill than treason or cowardice and one will be inclined to choose the 
latter in order to remain alive.2° Nevertheless, since this represents an errone- 
ous moral position and death is in reality a lesser evil compared to the betrayal 
of one’s country, a lack of the latter type of images will lead to vice and to the 
dissolution of the hierarchy required among one’s mental faculties. The main 
effect that this brings is the corruption of reason and its loss of authority over 
the passions: “Then revel forth/ A furious band that spurn him from the throne;/ 
And all is uproar.’*! Hence, not only does Akenside share with Shaftesbury the 
Stoic belief that our opinions or judgements of external objects represent the 
main source of virtue and vice but also the specific Epictetian prescription of 
cultivating contrary image-producing habits, which already rears its head. The 
opening 70 lines of Book 111 nowhere speak of the need to resist or cast away 
the deleterious images that fancy occasionally brings forth, but of the need to 
counter them with the help of opposite images. Akenside’s precise phrasing is 
that man’s opinion will become mistaken “in such a mind/ If no bright forms 
of excellence attend/ The image of his country.”?? So far, Akenside shares with 
Shaftesbury his main prescriptive approach, which is that of cultivating and 
stocking the mind with appropriate and accurate images as a means of casting 
away inadequate ones, thus regulating the imagination. 

Akenside confirms and renders this Stoic inheritance explicit in the explan- 
atory notes to these lines. Here, he dwells on the importance of regulating the 
imagination to one’s moral life and attributes this approach to several repre- 
sentatives of Stoic philosophy, such as Zeno and the late Roman Stoics, Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus. He does not hesitate to mention the Socratic school 
as the first to exhibit this concern, nor does he fail to gesture at Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics and its blend of Stoicism and Platonism.?3 These notes also 
expand upon the lines they refer to. They stress the impact of the imagina- 
tion on passion, pleasure, and action and speak of the necessity to “regulate 
these images” according to “the standard of nature and the general good” 
instead of “heightening” or rendering objects “more odious”?4 than they are in 
reality. Once again, Akenside closely echoes Shaftesbury by speaking of man’s 
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“interest,”?5 which, he claims, is made up of “certain images of decency, beauty 
and order, variously combin’d into one system.””6 This way, the centrality of the 
notion that maintaining and working with appropriate mental images is the 
right course for attaining a good and virtuous life is once again confirmed and 
no less visible in Akenside than in Shaftesbury. 

Yet Akenside’s appeal to Stoic ethics — and to Epictetian and Aurelian pre- 
scriptions in particular — is not limited to this explicit episode. Many of the 
above notions are echoed in Akenside’s immediately following discussion of 
folly and ridicule, to which lines 62 to 277 of Book 111 are dedicated, along 
with five pages of endnotes. After detailing the effects of fancy on opinion and 
action, Akenside acknowledges that not only on account of “[t]hose lying forms 
which fancy in the brain/ Engenders, are the kindling passions driv’n/ To guilty 
deeds.”?” The same effects are also brought about by folly in human character. 
Admittedly, although Akenside attempts a distinction between fancy and folly, 
he presents them as interrelated, uses similar vocabularies to describe them, 
and relies on Stoic ethical principles in both their definitions. The most strik- 
ing example of this comes up in the lines that introduce Akenside’s taxonomy 
of the various sources of folly or ridicule: 


See! in what crouds the uncouth forms advance 
Each would outstrip the other, each prevent 
Our careful search, and offer to your gaze, 
Unask’d, his motley features. Wait awhile, 

My curious friends! and let us first arrange 

In proper orders your promiscuous throng.?® 


Like fancies, ridiculous characters are referred to as “forms,” which bear mixed 
features and arrive in great numbers to assault and confuse the mind, escap- 
ing careful inspection. In a manner that calls back to Shaftesbury, Akenside 
rehearses and rewrites the famous plea that Epictetus makes towards impres- 
sions asking them to wait and submit themselves to examination or, in this 
case, classification. Throughout, Akenside argues that ridicule is defined by 
incongruity? and most of his examples speak of the flagrant misapprehen- 
sion of worth brought about by an erring fancy. Thus, the poem’s section on 
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ridicule also reiterates the Stoic warning against overestimating either good 
or evil or otherwise misrepresenting the objects of one’s perception. This is 
most clearly conveyed in Akenside’s description of the third class of ridiculous 
characters, who: 


[...] deluded long 

By fancy’s dazzling optics, [...] behold 

The images of some peculiar things 

With brighter hues resplendent, and portray’d 
With features nobler far than e'er adorn’d 
Their genuine objects.3° 


Nevertheless, the same error lies behind many other sources of ridicule that 
Akenside enumerates. The first, which is “vanity or self-applause,’?! is gener- 
ated by the “lying spectres” that a “flatt’ring fancy” issues forth, or else, by the 
“glaring idols” or “empty shapes” that “fancy gilded o’er.”32 Similarly, the repre- 
sentatives of the fourth class “| p]ay vice the rev’rence virtue long usurp’d,/ And 
yield deformity the fond applause/ Which beauty wont to claim.’ Finally, the 
fifth source of ridicule, namely “false shame or groundless fear,’3* is derived 
from the “visionary fears” or “conceits/ Of shame, of evil, or of base defect,” 
all of which are “[f]antastic and delusive” yet engendered by a “fancy” that 
“chills.”35 

In addition, Akenside’s Stoic debt can also be sensed in The Design, which 
introduces the entire poem. Here, he famously states that the “powers” of 
imagination “hold a middle place between the organs of bodily sense and 
the faculties of moral perception” and explains that not only do they “relate 
to matter and motion,” but they “give the mind ideas analogous to those of 
moral approbation and dislike.”36 Variously treated as a symptom of Akenside’s 
blend of empiricism and rationalism,?’ as an echo of Shaftesbury’s theory of 
moral sense,?° or simply as an inheritance of the Aristotelian notion that the 
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imagination straddles the two domains of sense and intellect,’ this assertion 
also hints at the Stoic belief that images are value-laden and that the impres- 
sions that travel to the mind are either accepted or rejected on epistemic and 
moral grounds. This understanding is further stressed only a few pages later in 
the passage that concludes The Design. In order to justify his choice of style, 
Akenside claims that “the author's aim was not so much to give formal pre- 
cepts, or enter into the way of direct argumentation, as by exhibiting the most 
engaging prospects of nature, to enlarge and harmonize the imagination, and 
by that means insensibly dispose the minds of men to the same dignity of taste 
in religion, morals, and civil life.’4° In other words, the poem’s didacticism is 
not grounded on bare moral precepts laid out as such but on imagery able to 
carry equal if not greater argumentative and persuasive force. At work here is, 
above all, the rhetorical principle according to which arguments become more 
effective once they are clothed in potent imagery or joined with examples 
since this allows them to strike both intellect and imagination at once.*! This 
passage might also hint at the similar Stoic conflation of images with value 
judgements. 

Aside from the explicit episode of Book 111, which has often been acknowl- 
edged by scholars, Akenside’s interest in Stoic moral principles and prescrip- 
tions is also reflected in his discussion of ridicule and in the aims that he lays 
out in The Design. What is more, the concluding passage of The Design exam- 
ined earlier is also illustrative of the prevalent vocabulary of Book 1 used to 
describe the operations of the poetic imagination. It is thus highly relevant for 
the first development that Akenside brings to Roman Stoic exercises for the 
imagination, which I now turn to. 


2 Invention and Stoic Exercises 


The first book of Akenside’s earlier version of The Pleasures of Imagination 
primarily relies on the commonplace association between imagination and 
invention when describing the faculty’s poetic operations — an association 
which is prominent in neoclassical criticism. This is the view, discussed in 
Chapter 2, that construes the imagination as a faculty of great scope, freedom, 
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and celerity of motion, which “ranges” or engages in various “flights” across 
its domain, whether it be memory or nature, in search of suitable materials 
for invention. As such, Book 1 is dominated by the vocabulary of search and 
selection. The poet is said to “detect,” “explore,” “dart,” “pursue,” “rove,” “trace,” 
“fly,” “range,” as well as “cull,” “select,” or “gather” particular scenes in nature. 
This vocabulary also surfaces in Books 11 and 111, but only to a small degree. 
As far as the poet’s materials are concerned, these are treated by Akenside in 
the superlative and seem to consist of natural objects that exhibit the high- 
est degrees of beauty, novelty, or greatness and afford the highest degree of 
pleasure. They are variously referred to as “[t]he gayest, happiest attitudes of 
things,’4? “[nature’s] loveliest features,’*? “[nature’s] comeliest wealth,’ or, as 
in The Design, “the most engaging prospects of nature.” At first glance, such 
descriptions of the operations and objects of the poetic imagination seem to 
have little in common with Roman Stoic exercises. Not only does the faculty’s 
activity correspond to the common neoclassical depiction of invention, but it 
no longer seems to be geared towards redirecting the mind from unsuitable 
to appropriate impressions. Its operation is that of constantly seeking and 
collecting agreeable images rather than exercising vigilance and dexterity in 
counteracting false and deleterious impressions as soon as they arise. In addi- 
tion, it seems that the criterion that brings together the faculty’s preferred 
objects is no longer that of truth but of beauty or pleasure, which to a Stoic 
can be deceiving. Nevertheless, I would like to argue that Akenside integrates 
this neoclassical understanding of the imagination as invention within a larger 
Stoic project of disciplining the faculty. 

The first thing to mention is that the imagination’s search and selection is 
explicitly attributed a regulating function and a therapeutic purpose. Once 
again, in The Design Akenside asserts that the aim of his poem is “by exhib- 
iting the most engaging prospects of nature, to enlarge and harmonize the 
imagination.”*6 The perception and cultivation of particular images is what 
helps order the faculty’s activity. Lines 109 to 138 of Book I carry on in the same 
vein and elaborate on these effects. Here, Akenside argues that the mind has 
been designed in such a way as to respond intensely to specific types of natu- 
ral objects: “ev’n so did nature’s hand/ To certain species of external things,/ 
Attune the finer organs of the mind.’*” As soon as the mind perceives such 
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objects, Akenside suggests that the entire soul reaps various benefits, from 
the lowest to the highest faculties. The mental pictures that play out in the 
imagination are rendered enjoyable — perhaps even sublimated — the passions 
become moderate — with only those that are agreeable such as ‘love’ and ‘joy’ 
prevailing — and even the intellect itself appears to participate in the ensuing 
pleasures: 


[...] Then the inexpressive strain 

Diffuses its enchantment: fancy dreams 

Of sacred fountains and elysian groves, 

And vales of bliss: the intellectual pow’r 
Bends from his awful throne a wond’ring ear, 
And smiles: the passions gently sooth’d away, 
Sink to divine repose, and love and joy 
Alone are walking; love and joy, serene 

As airs that fan the summer |... ]#® 


Whoever is particularly susceptible to such pleasures and wishes to further 
enjoy their benefits is invited by Akenside to read his poem and continue the 
search for the aforementioned privileged scenes in nature: 


[...] O attend, 

Whoe'er thou art whom those delights can touch, 
Whose candid bosom the refining love 

Of nature warms, O! listen to my song; 

And I will guide thee to her fav’rite walks, 

And teach thy solitude her voice to hear, 

And point her loveliest features to thy view.*9 


As such, the activity of the imagination starts resembling the self-disciplining 
Stoic approach for a number of reasons: the pursuit of superlative images in 
nature transcends its poetic scope seeking the moral aim of achieving mental 
and affective wholesomeness, the ideal sought comes close to that of tranquil- 
lity (“the passions [...]/ Sink to divine repose”) and, by means of such effects 
over the soul, privileged images are meant to counter a previously distressing 
mental state (“the passions gently sooth’d away”). Yet there are further, much 
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stronger reasons to suggest that the operations Akenside attributes to the 
poetic imagination reveal a Stoic inheritance. 

A significant clue is offered precisely by Akenside’s use of the superlative to 
describe the natural objects preferred by the imagination, which suggests that 
they share an important principle of selection that might prove to be more 
restrictive than initially thought. In what follows the above lines, Akenside 
argues that the privileged images which “thus inflame/The powr’s of fancy” can 
be divided into three classes, which are none other than Addison's categories 
of “the SUBLIME/ The WONDERFUL, the FaIR,”°° discussed in the Spectator 
papers nos. 411 to 421. Akenside had previously introduced these in The Design by 
their proper Addisonian names: “greatness, novelty and beauty.”>! Even though 
it has been argued that Akenside places the three in a hierarchy with novelty 
at the bottom and sublimity at the top,>* beauty is particularly significant for 
Akenside and constitutes the subject of lines 1.271 to 437. Although these lines 
begin with a discussion of Addison’s empirical notion of beauty, they steadily 
turn into a defence of the Platonic unity of beauty, truth, and good.53 The exact 
relationship between the three Addisonian qualities — beauty, novelty, and 
greatness — and the three Platonic categories — beauty, truth, and good — is by 
no means straightforward in Akenside’s poem and has been the topic of much 
debate. I follow Marsh’ thesis on this question, who claims that the Platonic 
triad serves primarily as the final cause of the three Addisonian categories. 
He points out that the notion of beauty thus occupies a privileged position in 
Akenside’s thought since it straddles both the empirical and the ideal realms 
and, in the latter, overlaps with both truth and good.5* Dix also touches upon 
this aspect of Akenside’s poem and states that he uses the term ‘beauty’ in 
two ways — to refer to only one of Addison's qualities and “as a synecdoche for 
all three of Addison’s qualities.”®> In addition, Dix also notices that beauty is 
understood at times as “an index of wholesomeness and true value.’5® In any 
case, it seems that beauty is of two kinds for Akenside and, to a certain extent, 
the category provides a bridge between the two aforementioned domains. This 
view reveals Akenside’s blend of empiricism and idealism, which has been the 
subject of much debate. As Dix would have it: “In effect, Akenside accepted 
Locke’s empiricism as offering an adequate explanation of our daily experience, 
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but envisaged, behind the material world that we sense directly, a higher real- 
ity, which can be partially discerned by those able and willing to develop 
their God-given aesthetic and moral potential, and so achieve the necessary 
insight.”5”7 Although Dix’s comment applies to Akenside’s poem as a whole, it 
is particularly relevant for the two sets of Addisonian and Platonic categories. 
In what follows, I argue that the relationship between the Addisonian qualities 
and the Platonic triad is paralleled in Akenside’s poem by yet another relevant 
correspondence (or lack thereof): the Stoic relation between impressions, 
whether cataleptic or non-cataleptic, and their objects, which is the founda- 
tion of Epictetian and Aurelian self-disciplining mental exercises. 

A close look at lines 1.372 to 437 of The Pleasures of Imagination reveals that 
Akenside overlaps the association between Addisonian beauty and Platonic 
beauty, truth, and good with the Stoic connection between true impressions 
and their objects. Since Akenside distinguishes two types of beauty, only 
some instantiations of physical beauty correlate to ideal beauty and, conse- 
quently, to truth and good, while others do not. Those examples of physical 
beauty that reveal ideal beauty receive the same treatment as Stoic cataleptic 
or true impressions. Those that do not reveal a higher form of beauty are lik- 
ened to non-cataleptic or false impressions. It is now clear that the superlative 
natural scenes mentioned by Akenside are able to bring the entire soul under 
harmony precisely because they point towards the higher Platonic forms of 
beauty, truth, and good. The poet’s aim is not simply to catch sight of any physi- 
cal beauty that affords pleasure, but to seek beautiful — as well as great and 
novel — objects in nature that have been linked by God to the transcendent 
triad of forms. It is at this point that Akenside appeals to the Stoic injunction 
and method of guiding the mind towards suitable objects. Given that not every 
beautiful object in nature reveals both particular and transcendent beauty, the 
need to distinguish and forsake those that do not is discussed by Akenside in 
Stoic terms and overlaps with the need to discern and expose false impres- 
sions, which, as it appears, is explicitly detailed in Book 111: 


[...] Wherefore then, 

O sons of earth! would you dissolve the tye? 

O wherefore, with a rash, imperfect aim, 

Seek you those flow’ry joys with which the hand 
Of lavish fancy paints each flatt’ring scene 
Where beauty seems to dwell, nor once enquire 
Where is the sanction of eternal truth, 
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Or where the seal of undeceitful good, 

To save your search from folly? Wanting these 
Lo! beauty withers in your void embrace, 
And with the glitt’ring of an idiot’s toy 

Did fancy mock your vows.5® 


These lines rehearse the vocabulary used by Shaftesbury in his own exposi- 
tion of Stoic ethical principles and prescriptions, but also echoes neoclassical 
descriptions of fancy’s misguided proclivity for excessive ornamentation in 
poetry. Just like the deceiving fancies that misconstrue their objects described 
in Shaftesbury’s writings, natural sights or poetic images that reveal only physi- 
cal beauty and have no connection to higher truth or good are alternatively 
referred to as “flow’ry joys,’ “each flatt’ring scene,” or “the glitt’ring of an idiot’s 
toy.” They are the products of “lavish fancy” which, claims Akenside, does little 
more than “mock your vows.” In such images or scenes, beauty only “seems 


nk 


to dwell” and this is why man is prompted to search for “undeceitful good,” 
defined by a bond with “eternal truth.” The main terms Akenside uses are 
“lavish” and “flatt’ring,’ which are the exact ones Shaftesbury relies on when 
speaking of the misleading luxuriance of the fancies and which Stoic mental 
exercises are designed to battle. Additionally, Akenside’s insistence on man’s 
unlawful tendency to “dissolve the tye” that unites physical and ideal beauty, 
and consequently the three terms of the Platonic triad, can be connected to 
Shaftesbury’s Stoic injunction that man must “join the opinion of good”5? to 
worthy objects and that of evil to those that are truly pernicious. The same 
concern recurs in several other places, such as in The Design, where Akenside 
asserts that one of the central aims of his poem is “to unite the moral excellen- 
cies of life in the same point of view with the meer external objects of good 
taste.”©° This makes explicit the required correlation between lower and higher 
orders of beauty once again. 

Yet the anxiety that such links might be destroyed, which carries Stoic and 
Shaftesburian overtones, is most notably rehearsed in the heavily-debated alle- 
gory of Book 11,8! which revisits many of the above notions. The latter half of 
the second book offers its readers the narrative of Harmodius, who is likewise 
accused of wanting “[t]he ties of nature broken.’®? His story features a Platonic 
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and Leibnizian account of God's creation of the world and, most importantly, 
an Edenic primordial scene, where an allegory of Youth, Virtue, Pleasure®? (and 
Pain) unfolds. Here is to be encountered an Adamic youth, accompanied by 
two female figures, Virtue and Pleasure (or Euphrosyne), who form an insepa- 
rable pair. However, the problem is that the youth directs his attention entirely 
towards Euphrosyne and neglects her companion. Aware of this, Virtue turns 
to God to bemoan her condition and to confess her fear that she shall not be 
able to carry out her enlightening purpose. Upon this, God reassures Virtue of 
her dignity and promises to send Nemesis in Euphrosyne’s place in order to 
persuade the youth of his mistaken ways. Virtue is asked to comfort the youth 
throughout his confrontation with Nemesis. In the end, Virtue’s loyalty in spite 
of Nemesis’ rage helps the youth realise the error of attempting to separate 
the original pair and he reforms. At last, Euphrosyne is restored to her rightful 
place. 

What this allegory confirms is Akenside’s synthesis of Platonic and Stoic 
attitudes towards the relationship between beauty (or pleasure) and either 
good or evil. On the one hand, the allegory clearly stresses the Platonic union 
between beauty (or pleasure) and virtue. As expected, Akenside holds that 
man’s disregard for the pursuit of virtue hinders him from enjoying the plea- 
sure that normally foretells and accompanies it. Only the search for pleasure 
and virtue as a whole, which is pursued primarily for the latter’s sake and allows 
man to ascend from one to the other, will enable him to enjoy both properly: 


If man refuse 

To hearken to thy dictates; or allur’d 

By meaner joys, to any other pow’r 

Transfer the honours due to thee alone; 

That Joy which he pursues he ne'er shall taste, 
That pow’r in whom delighteth ne'er behold.®* 


This is to say that pleasure is inadequate if it is merely pursued for its own 
sake and in its empirical capacity alone, which only works to erode the tran- 
scendent triad of beauty (or pleasure), virtue, and truth. At the same time, 
this overlaps with a Stoic concern regarding man’s propensity to misdirect his 
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appraisal of good and attach it to “meaner joys,” which can also be noticed 
in other sections of the poem. Man is thus said to be “allur’d” or “misled” by 
pleasures that contribute in no way to virtue, all on account of his untrained or 
“anpractis’d” reason. This is also associated with the error of centring the good 
life on frivolous pleasures rather than virtue. All these observations carry Stoic 
echoes and are captured in the following lines: 


Oft misled 

By that bland light, the young unpractis’d views 
Of reason wander thro’ a fatal road, 

Far from their native aim: as if to lye 

Inglorious in the fragrant shade, and wait 

The soft access of ever-circling joys, 

Were all the end of being.® 


In addition, the allegory’s Stoic dimension can also be seen in the belief that 
the pursuit of virtue may be — and often is — accompanied by pain. This is sug- 
gested by the fact that Virtue is paired with Nemesis as part of the youth’s pun- 
ishment, never forsaking him throughout the torments he suffers. The youth 
is constantly urged to resist the wrath of Nemesis in his pursuit of Virtue — an 
injunction that is conveyed in distinct Stoic vocabulary. The youth is to remain 
“firm” and “serene” as he faces “the outrage of external things.”®° At the same 
time, Nemesis is termed a “griesly phantom”®’ some fifty lines later, which also 
recalls the vocabulary Shaftesbury uses when describing the fancies in Stoic 
terms. However, it is due to Virtue’s loyalty that the youth realises not only its 
worth but also the fact that pain ultimately leads to pleasure when directed 
towards good. It is because pain often ends in the attainment of virtue that it 
affords pleasure amid the distress that it otherwise brings. Thus, the allegory 
neatly returns to the Platonic identity between beauty (or pleasure) and virtue. 
This is the central tenet that the allegory tries to convey: 


Need I urge 

[...] that thy soft’ning soul 

At length may learn what energy the hand 
Of virtue mingles in the bitter tide 

Of passion swelling with distress and pain, 
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To mitigate the sharp with gracious drops 
Of cordial pleasure?® 


Thus, the Platonic and Stoic approaches to these interrelationships are not 
merely brought together but neatly reconciled. Pleasure is indeed united to 
virtue, but not any kind of pleasure counts as rightful pleasure, which is why 
man needs to learn how to properly distinguish it. Likewise, virtue must also 
be discerned despite pain, which is likely to thwart man’s pursuit of the for- 
mer. But since virtue-instilling pain is always accompanied by pleasure, the 
latter’s necessary union with good is reinstated. As such, ideal beauty or plea- 
sure, although identified with virtue in Platonic terms, still requires trained 
Stoic discernment in order to be either differentiated from lowly physical 
pleasures or discovered against harrowing pains. Therefore, the allegory of the 
second book reinforces Akenside’s conflation of the two correspondences — 
the Platonic one between beauty (or pleasure) and virtue and the Stoic one 
between accurate impressions and their objects. It thus illustrates Akenside’s 
proposed project of bringing together and synthesising the two traditions. 


3 Pleasure and Enthusiasm 


Indeed, Akenside echoes Shaftesbury in a number of ways. Akenside too brings 
together Stoic and poetical notions of the imagination. Yet unlike Shaftesbury, 
Akenside does not attribute a body of Stoic self-disciplining exercises to the 
faculty of judgement. Rather, he identifies the mental activity involved in such 
strategies with a highly selective and properly-directed version of the opera- 
tions that the poetic imagination performs during invention. This time, it is the 
other member of the poetic act that is associated with such prescriptions. At 
the same time, Akenside’s poem is very much in line with Shaftesbury’s project 
of reforming enthusiasm. Like Shaftesbury, who distinguishes between physi- 
cal beauty and ‘sovereign’ or ‘original’ beauty, Akenside similarly builds a dis- 
tinction between physical beauty and ideal beauty, not just in his discussion of 
the three main features that incite the pleasures of the imagination, but also in 
the allegory of Book 11. Moreover, both of them align this distinction with the 
Stoic contrast between impressions, whether cataleptic or non-cataleptic, and 
their objects, thus carrying out a significant part of their project to marry the 
Stoic and Platonic philosophies. This means that the Stoic disciplining exer- 
cises inherited by both emerge as an important means of cultivating a proper 
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form of enthusiasm that is crucial to the poet's art. In Akenside’s poem, the 
poet's pursuit of particular scenes in nature does not amount to a mere search 
for sights that afford a high degree of pleasure but for those that reveal both 
particular and ideal beauty. The poet’s survey of nature with the help of his 
imagination does not emerge as a leisurely form of ranging or flying during 
which the faculty indiscriminately collects agreeable images. Instead, this 
search represents an effort to distinguish among the natural scenes one per- 
ceives and to grasp those that eventually allow access to transcendent beauty, 
in much the same manner as one must differentiate between false and true 
impressions, assenting only to the latter. 

Furthermore, both Shaftesbury and Akenside endow their versions of 
enthusiasm with a significant transcendent dimension, according to which it 
represents a form of ecstatic love and admiration for the beauty of the divine 
mind, by means of which the self gains a deeper grasp of nature as informed 
by God's design, ultimately uniting with him. Throughout his poem, Akenside 
suggests that the links between certain scenes in nature and the pleasures 
of the imagination, as well as the relationship between pleasure, pain, and 
virtue, as explained in the allegory, have been established by God himself 
and endowed with final causes that ultimately assist man’s — and the entire 
creation’s — ascent towards divinity. The following lines are delivered by the 
“Genius of human kind’®? following a Platonic and Leibnizian account of 
creation: 


[...] As flame ascends, 

As bodies to their proper center move, 

As the pois’d ocean to th’attracting moon 
Obedient swells, and every headlong stream 
Devolves it’s winding waters to the main; 
So all things which have life aspire to GoD, 
The sun of being, boundless, unimpar’d, 
Center of souls! Nor does the faithful voice 
Of nature cease to prompt their eager steps 
Aright; nor is the care of heav’n withheld 
From granting to the task proportion’d aid; 
That in their stations all might persevere 
To climb th’ascent of being, and approach 
For ever nearer to the life divine.”° 
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In particular, it is the conjunction between beauty (or pleasure) and virtue — 
with an emphasis on the latter — elaborated upon in the allegory that has a 
crucial role in leading man towards God. When describing the female figure 
of virtue, Akenside asserts that: “Her the sire/ Gave it in charge to rear the 
blooming mind/ The folded powers to open, to direct.”” In a striking manner, 
Akenside describes the divine pair consisting of beauty and virtue in rhapso- 
dies that rely on sublime imagery and reveal their allegiance to the heavens, 
shown to stretch beyond the grasp of Harmodius’ yet unreformed perception 
and comprehension: 


[...] Hand in hand 

Th'immortal pair forsook th’ennamell’d green, 
Ascending slowly. Rays of limpid light 
Gleam’d round their path; celestial rounds were heard, 
And thro’ the fragrant air zetherial dews 
Distill’d around them; till at once the clouds 
Disparting wide in midway sky, withdrew 
Their airy veil, and left a bright expanse 

Of empyrean flame, where spent and drown’d, 
Afflicted vision plung’d in vain to scan 

What object it involv’d. My feeble eyes 
Endur’d not. [...]”4 


What is more, the impact of the figure of virtue on the human mind is under- 
stood as a form of inspiration. The “goddess” is able to “seize” those who lis- 
ten with the help of her “[c]celestial raptures” and “kindling warmth divine.’”3 
After her speech, Harmodius himself feels “[h]er inspiration catch his fervid 
soul.””4 It is at this point that he begins his reformation and ascent: “for thou 
hast chang’d/ My nature; thy commanding voice has wak’d/ My languid powers 
to bear me boldly on.””5 It is also worth noting that Book 1 is ridden with apos- 
trophes directed either at the gods, the muses, man’s mental powers, nature, or 
even the author himself, all of which are asked to ‘conduct, ‘guide, or ‘lead’ the 
poet in his search and to ‘point, ‘heighten, or ‘turn’ his attention towards excep- 
tional scenes in nature. The fact that the poet’s pursuit of such extraordinary 
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scenes is conceived not only as a careful effort to distinguish between physical 
and ideal beauty by means of Stoic methods, but also as an inspired search that 
receives higher guidance from above further supports Akenside’s synthesis of 
Stoic and Platonic approaches. 

Throughout The Pleasures of Imagination, Akenside frequently states that 
the purpose of his poem is to instruct his readers how to discern privileged 
sources of beauty in nature.” He also formulates a number of apostrophes 
asking for help in revealing such beauties. These do not only surface in discus- 
sions of the qualities that trigger the pleasures of the imagination, but also 
in discussions concerning the divine mind. The fact that the pursuit of such 
beauties entails gaining grasp of the divine constitutes further proof of the 
transcendent dimension of the pleasures of the imagination and their link to 
enthusiasm. The following lines, which are equally invocative and rhapsodic, 
are illustrative of this. They also touch upon the experience of sublimity and 
the awe it provokes: 


O! teach me to reveal that grateful charm 

That searchless nature o’er the sense of man 
Diffuses, to behold, in lifeless things, 

The inexpressive semblance of himself, 

Of thought and passion. Mark the sable woods 
That shade sublime yon mountains nodding brow; 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps!” 


Although God has already established links between certain qualities in nature 
and the feelings of love and admiration that accompany the pleasures of the 
imagination, a proper grasp of these still requires cultivation. Man’s search 
requires guidance: 


[...] But thro’ heav’n 

In every breast hath sown these early seeds 

Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 

Without fair culture’s kind parental aid, 

[...] in vain we hope 

The tender plant should rear its blooming head.”8 
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It is this observation that makes room for the Stoic exercises that Akenside 
inherits, which emerge as means of cultivating Akenside’s own brand of proper 
enthusiasm. In a manner that echoes Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, the role 
of self-disciplining exercises is not to moderate or suppress enthusiasm, but 
to direct it towards its proper objects. Hence, Stoic exercises amount once 
again to a form of discipline that works to encourage enthusiasm by properly 
channelling it. The kind of regulation involved in Stoic self-discipline is in no 
way incompatible with enthusiastic exaltation. It fosters rather than curtails 
enthusiasm by guiding it towards ideal beauty and the mind of divinity. What 
is gained is the same union with the divine that Shaftesbury also gestures at. 
If the human mind “[e]xalt her daring eye” it “assumes the port/ Of that eter- 
nal majesty that weigh’d/ The world’s foundations.’”? This union seems to take 
place particularly in point of affectivity, with the human and divine minds 
sharing in the same rapture: “we feel within ourselves/ His energy divine: he 
tells the heart/ He meant, he made us to behold and love/ What he beholds and 
loves, the general orb/ Of life and being.”®° Naturally, a greater understanding 
of God’s plan is also achieved by these means: “the men/ Whom nature’s works 
can charm, with God himself/ Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day,/ With 
his conceptions; act upon his plan.”*! 


4 Familiarity, Habit, and Association 


Yet Akenside departs from the Stoics and from Shaftesbury in other respects. 
I want to show that Akenside’s approach to Stoic-inherited exercises does not 
only reveal a change of emphasis but also a number of redevelopments that 
stem from his observations on the effects of familiarity, habit, or association.®? 
The classical Stoic position, shared by Shaftesbury and Akenside alike, is that 
all false representations are to be condemned equally, regardless of whether 
they represent evil as good or good as evil. While most of the examples provided 
by the Roman Stoics and Shaftesbury concern the examination of impressions 
that recommend luxury and vice as good, Akenside emphasises the need to 
expose impressions that disguise good as evil. Indeed, he is primarily inter- 
ested in teaching his readers how to recognise true beauty and pleasure, the 
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concealment of which stunts moral and spiritual advancement. This focus can 
be explained first and foremost by Akenside’s already-mentioned adherence 
to the Platonic triad, which asserts the identity of beauty, truth, and good. In 
Book 1, Akenside stresses beauty’s reliability in revealing the two other mem- 
bers of the triad, which he only later qualifies. He argues that beauty was pur- 
posefully designed as an aid to man’s erring senses. This is why man’s efforts 
must be directed towards uncovering it even in the most unlikely of places: 


[...] Then tell me, for you know, 

Does beauty ever deign to dwell where health 
And active use are strangers? Is her charm 
Confess’d in aught, whose most peculiar ends 
Are lame and fruitless? Or did nature mean 
This awful stamp the herald of a lie; 

To hide the shame of discord and disease, 
And catch with fair hypocrisy the heart 

Of idle faith? O no! with better cares 

Th’ indulgent mother, conscious how infirm 
Her offspring tread the path of good and ill, 
By this illustrious image, in each kind 

Still more illustrious where the object holds 
Its native powers most perfect, she by this, 
Illumes the headlong impulse of desire, 

And sanctifies his choice. 


The fact that beauty is a trustworthy sign of truth and good does not render the 
need for a Stoic examination of appearances redundant, as might be expected. 
It is precisely on account of this correspondence that Akenside deems the 
struggle to recognise beauty to be of utmost importance. 

In addition to his allegiance to the Platonic triad, Akenside’s emphasis can 
also be explained by his debt to eighteenth-century deism and philosophical 
optimism — both in metaphysical and moral-anthropological terms — as inher- 
ited primarily from Leibniz and Shaftesbury.** This leads him to support the 
notion that the universe is essentially harmonious and benevolent. Echoing 
Leibniz, Akenside does not hesitate to assert that man resides in “[t]he best and 
fairest of unnumber’d worlds.”® Also relevant is Akenside’s account of affectiv- 
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ity, according to which any passion, however disagreeable, affords some degree 
of pleasure. This notion appears to be based on the combination of Platonic 
and Stoic attitudes to pleasure and virtue, but it is also premised on Akenside’s 
approach to affective activity, based in part on the contemporary circulating 
metaphor of the human soul as a machine. According to this view, all passions 
bring pleasure because they keep the mind active, that is, in its natural and 
healthy state:8¢ “Passion’s fierce illapse/ Rouzes the mind’s whole fabrick [...]/ 
Else rust would rise, and foulness by degrees/ Incumb’ring, choak at last what 
heav’n design’d/ For ceaseless motion and a round of toil.’®” Thus, the concur- 
rence of Platonic notions of beauty, deistic optimism, Shaftesburian and moral 
sentimentalist belief in human benevolence, as well as an account of affective 
motion as a kind of mechanism work in such a way as to promote the under- 
standing that there is more good in the world than there is evil. This redirects 
attention towards the proper appreciation of beauty and pleasure in the world 
as fundamental to a good and virtuous life, which informs Akenside’s main 
prescriptive approach and allows him to redevelop certain Stoic exercises. 
The main developments that Akenside brings to the aforementioned exer- 
cises can be found in his discussion of the pleasures of novelty in Book 1 and 
are elaborated upon in the endnotes. In lines 1.232236, Akenside contrasts 
the “sprightly joy” raised by “unknown” objects with the “neglect” induced by 
“familiar prospects” and goes on to explain the final causes that justify this 
discrepancy.®® That is, the effect that novelty has over the human soul is 
explained as the necessary motivation for man’s pursuit of knowledge. In any 
case, Akenside reiterates in his notes the commonplace according to which 
“repeated attention” often dulls the “highly delightful” effects that novel objects 
have over the mind, but claims that the reverse is also possible.8° Under cer- 
tain conditions, objects that are “at first distasteful” may be rendered “intirely 
agreeable” over time by means of a similarly persistent form of attention.9° 
Akenside explains the two distinct phenomena by stating that, in the first case, 
perception is “passive” and “involuntary,” whereas in the second case, it is led 
by “habit, which presupposes “choice” and “activity.” In the latter case, the 
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mind derives pleasure not from the object itself but from the “conscious deter- 
mination of its own activity,” to which it is proportional. 

Nevertheless, Akenside claims that formerly disagreeable objects may be 
rendered agreeable even when the mind does not engage in the type of activity 
required by habit. There are three different explanations for this occurrence. 
First, if we are dealing with displeasing objects and perception remains passive 
and involuntary, their effects will be weakened or even obliterated over time 
on account of such familiarity. As soon as this happens, the extinguished feel- 
ing of distress will naturally come to resemble a kind of pleasure.9? Although 
Akenside does not make this explicit, this is the same description of the com- 
monplace effects of familiarity encountered earlier, with the sole difference 
that here the objects perceived are initially unpleasant rather than new or 
delightful. Secondly, an object might initially appear disagreeable due to “prej- 
udice or want of attention.”93 In such cases, if the mind is forced to “review 
it often,” it will perceive “its own mistake” and alter its response.°* Moreover, 
Akenside seems to suggests that, in this situation, the mind will be found “run- 
ning toward the other extreme of fondness and attachment” not just because 
its valuation of the object naturally changes, but because it feels the need to 
compensate for its original aversion. 

Finally, unpleasant impressions triggered by certain objects may be ren- 
dered pleasing through association. In this manner, Akenside engages with 
eighteenth-century debates around associationism, particularly with its appli- 
cation in the domain of aesthetics and its relation to the notions of imagina- 
tion and pleasure. The question of the association of ideas is most thoroughly 
discussed in lines 312-347 of Book 111: 


For when the diffrent images of things 

By chance combin’d, have struck th’ attentive soul 
With deeper impulse, or connected long, 

Have drawn her frequent eye; howe’er distinct 

Th’ external scenes, yet oft th’ ideas gain 

From that conjunction an eternal tie, 

And sympathy unbroken. Let the mind 

Recall one partner of the various league, 
Immediate, lo! the firm confed’rates rise 
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And each his former station strait resumes: 
One movement governs the consenting throng, 
And all at once with rosy pleasure shine, 

Or all are sadde’d with the glooms of care. 
Such is the secret union, when we feel 

A song, a flow’r, a name, at once restore 

These long-connected scenes where first they mov’d 
Th’ attention; backward thro her mazy walks 
Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope, 

To temples, courts or fields; with all the band 
Of painted forms, of passions and designs 
Attendant: whence, if pleasing in itself, 

The prospect from that sweet accession gains 
Redoubled influence o'er the list’ning mind.%° 


These lines represent Akenside’s answer as to why discordant images in 
nature have a common and powerful effect over the human mind. The two 
opposing explanations that he initially considers have been identified as a 
rationalist-Leibnizian position versus an empiricist-Lockean one.9° The former 
ascribes this phenomenon to inherent “harmonious pow’rs” that have been 
placed inside man, while the latter posits “artful custom” as its main cause.9” 
The second explanation is the one that Akenside seems to prefer and goes on 
to detail. In accordance with Locke,98 Akenside attributes the association of 
ideas to “custom” or “chance,” by means of which very strong connections are 
formed between images that are distinct in reality. Akenside also echoes Locke 
when stating that associated ideas immediately attend one another in the 
mind, which often results in an entire “throng” or “band” of connected ideas 
being called up at once,°? as well as when suggesting that associations arise 
either when the mind is strongly impacted by a conjunction of distinct images 
or habituated to a frequent conjunction over time.!°° Despite this, Akenside 
clearly departs from Locke’s view that the association of ideas represents a 
very serious error of the mind, which amounts to “[a] degree of madness.”!0! 
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According to Locke, an association is little more than a “wrong connection of 
ideas”!°? that is accidental rather than natural or reasonable and produces dev- 
astating effects over one’s judgements, passions, and actions. A similar view is 
to be found in An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections 
(1728) by Francis Hutcheson — a close follower of Shaftesbury who develops his 
theory of the moral sense. According to Hutcheson, our appetites, desires, and 
passions are amplified by various associations of ideas, which are placed on 
the same par with “Opinion, and confused Ideas, or Fancy.”!©? In a manner that 
carries Stoic overtones, he argues that these produce false representations, 
depicting the good and evil in particular objects as greater than they really are. 
The problem is that such associations generate “endless Labour, Vexation, and 
Misery of every kind”! and can only be broken down with great difficulty by 
means of rational argumentation.!©5 

Instead, Akenside concurs with Addison!® and Hume!” in understanding 
the association of ideas as a natural process of the human mind that is strongly 
linked to the faculty of imagination and its collaboration with memory. Indeed, 
Hume explicitly and coherently attributes the association of ideas to the fac- 
ulty of imagination without attaching any dangers or errors to its mental opera- 
tions. In fact, the association of ideas is often construed as a source of pleasure 
according to this line of thought. Akenside appears to adhere to this view, stat- 
ing in his notes that, if a distressing object is associated with “circumstances 
of pleasure or good fortune,’ its effects on the mind will become increasingly 
gratifying over time: “an association may arise in the mind, and the object 
never be remember’d without those pleasing circumstances attending it; by 
which means the disagreeable impression it at first occasion’d will in time be 
quite obliterated.”!08 What is more, in the lines quoted earlier Akenside echoes 
Addison’s claim that a rich and varied chain of associations produces a higher 
degree of pleasure when reflected upon, as compared to that produced by the 
original images.!©° For Addison, the imagination is the source of such reflec- 
tion, while memory is responsible for augmenting the pleasure felt. Addison 
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accounts for this by resorting to a Cartesian explanation of how associations 
of pleasant ideas generate violent animal spirits that carve ever-increasing and 
closely-connected traces in the brain. These quickly overshadow the traces that 
correspond to any small ideas of pain."° Without providing a similar physi- 
ological explanation, Akenside mirrors Addison’s emphasis on the multiplicity 
of images connected by association and on the imagination’s sudden passage 
through them. The term “accession” used by Akenside may refer not just to 
the newly-acquired members of an association, which increase the pleasure 
of the original, but to the mind’s pleasurable journey through a great variety 
of interconnected ideas. This suggests that the transition from one member of 
an association to the other is not only pleasant on account of the ideas them- 
selves, but as a consequence of the mind’s heightened activity, which naturally 
affords delight. It is also worth noting that Akenside speaks of association as 
“[g]uiding the wanton fancy to her scope,” which indicates that he construes 
the process as a possible form of imaginative regulation. This represents a 
significant departure from the traditional Lockean view of the association of 
ideas as the source of “wanton fancies” that produce inexplicable and errone- 
ous sympathies and antipathies.”! It is also the first prescriptive hint discern- 
able in Akenside’s otherwise descriptive account of means by which the effects 
of disturbing impressions may be relieved. 

Furthermore, Akenside also builds upon Addison’s discussion of the rel- 
evance of association for both aesthetic reception and poetic invention." 
Addison's discussion of the variety of images that the imagination is able to 
reflect upon by means of association is followed by a consideration of the poet's 
need to ‘form, ‘open,’ or ‘enlarge’ this faculty in himself.” In a similar manner, 
Akenside suggests that the association of ideas represents a key source behind 
the poet’s fertility of invention. Such copiousness allows the poet to adhere to 
the principle of mimesis. On account of association, memory is able to retain 
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“her ideal train,” “all/ The various forms of being,” “all that nature can bestow,” 
“ten thousand shapes” and summon them at will. This endows the poet with 
a “pregnant breast”"* that is necessary for copious and judicious imitation. 
Hence, Akenside adds association to the body of operations and exer- 


cises involved in the proper conduct of the imagination, which leads to the 
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acquisition of crucial poetic skills — much in line with Hobbes and Shaftesbury’s 
own views on the subject. 

The main development that Akenside brings to the familiar body of Roman 
Stoic techniques is his focus on means by which disagreeable objects may be 
rendered agreeable, rather than the other way round. Yet this is not his only 
contribution. Most of the strategies described in this section of the poem are 
not aimed at correcting false impressions or opinions and ascertaining the true 
nature of the objects perceived, but at altering one’s affective responses towards 
them. Akenside explicitly states that, more often than not, the objects them- 
selves remain disagreeable (“the pleasure arises here not from the object”!5 
and “the object itself should always continue disagreeable”"®). Therefore, no 
process of re-examining the object and re-evaluating one’s opinion seems to 
occur. Instead, what happens is that other circumstances that afford pleasure 
are introduced, such as repeated attention, conscious mental activity, or a 
chain of associations. The pleasures these afford come to prevail over the origi- 
nal impressions. In other words, the newly-introduced circumstances work 
in such a way as to displace one’s emotional reaction towards the object per- 
ceived but not one’s judgement of it. Three of the four effects discussed by 
Akenside undoubtedly share this mechanism, namely familiarity, habit, and 
association.” Therefore, the exercises Akenside introduces share their fea- 
tures with the prescriptions developed in seventeenth-century writings on 
the passions, as well as with Shaftesbury’s own approach to such disciplin- 
ing strategies. Although Akenside describes means by which we may change 
our affective responses towards objects without appealing to judgement in 
any way, we are nevertheless able to do so with respect to one and the same 
object, as opposed to simply replacing an unpleasant thought with a different, 
more agreeable one. By suggesting that our emotional responses to disturb- 
ing impressions may be changed otherwise than by re-examining one’s judge- 
ments, albeit with the help of imagery, Akenside seems to highlight a domain 
that belongs strictly to the imagination. Since perception, attention, and asso- 
ciation are all linked to the imagination at this time, Akenside grants the fac- 
ulty greater autonomy and a stronger corrective capacity than other accounts 
do. The imagination is able to modify the effects of certain impressions by 
means of powers that it handles on its own. 
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Nevertheless, the question that arises is how these approaches are compat- 
ible with Akenside’s emphasis on the need to rigorously distinguish between 
empirical instances of beauty, which reveal ideal beauty, and those that do not. 
At no point does it seem that the laborious task of ascertaining the true nature 
of certain instances of beauty can be neglected in favour of reaping pleasure 
by practicing certain habits of attention or drawing various associations, espe- 
cially since these do not emerge as forms of selection or revision. However, I 
believe that answers to this question are to be found in the same reasons why 
Akenside emphasises the dangers of mistaking good for evil. First, Akenside’s 
philosophical optimism suggests that man is more likely to mistake good 
for evil than the other way round since, as suggested throughout the poem, 
human misery derives first and foremost from our failure to see beyond appar- 
ent evil and recognise it as universal good. It is likely that this position makes 
room at times for the admission of pleasure without much scrutiny. The care- 
ful examination of the nature of certain objects can therefore be replaced by a 
simple effort to derive pleasure from initially disagreeable objects. Secondly — 
and most importantly — it is well known that Akenside believes that the plea- 
sures of the imagination may be both God-given and contingent and famously 
supports both possibilities, sparking much scholarly debate. In the latter case, 
the imagination’s pleasures simply derive from individual variations, custom, 
or association. Hence, since pleasure is at times contingent, there is no need 
to struggle with the proper formation of judgements towards certain objects, 
but merely redress our occasional displeasure, which is always preferable in a 
largely deistic world-view. 

The one strategy detailed by Akenside that seems to involve the reassess- 
ment of objects is the one aimed at rectifying prejudice. This method echoes 
the Stoic practice of revising one’s judgement and comes closer to the notion 
that our opinions of external objects must be revised and redressed before we 
can alter our affective responses towards them. Since passions are thought to 
be built on value-judgements, Stoic remedies against them will target the lat- 
ter, which is the case with Akenside’s fourth strategy. However, there is some 
ambiguity in Akenside’s account. It is unclear whether the kind of repeated 
perception or attention that this method presupposes does indeed amount 
to a re-examination of one’s judgement. Akenside’s phrasing is admittedly 
vague. His claim is that “being necessitated to review [the object] often,” the 
mind will “perceive its own mistake.”!'® It is not evident whether “to review” an 
object refers to the act of frequently perceiving it with the aid of one’s senses 
or of revising one’s judgement towards it. Akenside’s subsequent assertion 
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that, noticing its error, the mind will be “reconcil'd to what it had lookd on 
with aversion”™? (emphasis mine) is also unclear. In any case, the Akensidian 
method of curbing one’s prejudices against displeasing objects seems to call 
back to the Epictetian strategy of placing oneself in circumstances that one 
initially views as disagreeable and strenuous in order to change, through 
habituation, one’s judgements and passions over time. To a lesser extent, it also 
recalls the Aurelian analytic strategy of reconsidering an object in its constitu- 
tive parts in order to determine its true nature and alter one’s response towards 
it. While Akenside’s approach revisits the object as a whole, not divided into 
several parts, it remains an exercise in repeated visualisation, which contin- 
ues to assign the main corrective role to the imagination as opposed to the 
intellect or to any other faculty. However, due to the many ambiguities found 
in Akenside’s text, as well as his greater reliance on techniques that seem to 
exclude judgement in favour of sense and imagination, another question that 
arises is whether his redeveloped body of exercises works in such a way as to 
divorce the Stoic conjunction between imagination and judgement and dis- 
solve the former's evaluative capacity, which is a key Stoic inheritance. 

The allegory in Book 11 captures the main developments surveyed above 
and might offer some answers to the questions raised in this section. The nar- 
rative which precedes the allegory opens with a young Harmodius mourning 
the loss of his love, Parthenia, and meditating on the question of death and the 
problem of good and evil. His depiction of death is troubling and terrifying and 
the perception he has of the surrounding landscape matches this assessment: 


At once the shade 

More horrid nodded o’er me, and the winds 
With hoarser murmring shook the branches. Dark 
As midnight storms, the scene of human things, 
Appear’d before me; desarts, burning sands 
Where the parch’d adder dies; the frozen south, 
And desolation blasting all the west 

With rapine and with murder; tyrant-power 
Here sits enthron’d in blood; the baleful charms 
Of superstition there infect the skies, 

And turn the sun to horror.!2° 
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Harmodius proceeds to question God’s will and his allowance of pain and 
evil. Upon this, an apparition descends from the skies and reveals itself to 
Harmodius as the “Genius of human kind.’ Displeased with such musings, the 
figure admonishes Harmodius for the vanity of his thoughts and accuses him 
of foolishly attempting to judge God’s design and of wanting to eradicate the 
“adamantine links”!?! that draw man, nature, and everything else together. At 
the core of these reproaches lies the young man’s fault of not being able to 
recognise that God has “decreed/ All good and lovely.’!?* After finishing his 
censure, the genius raises his arm, touches Harmodius’ forehead, and utters 
the following injunction: “Raise thy sight [...]/ And let thy sense convince thine 
erring tongue.”!#3 As soon as the youth casts his glance upon the surround- 
ings once again, the bleak landscape he had been contemplating is entirely 
transformed: 


I look’d, and lo! the former scene was chang’d; 
For verdant alleys and surrounding trees, 

A solitary prospect, wide and wild, 

Rush’d on my senses.!2+ 


Harmodius goes on to describe the prospect in much greater detail, which is 
that of an Edenic, sunlit and luxuriant valley surrounded by waters. Admittedly, 
although the view comes across as paradisal, the valley is said to be girdled by 
a “horrid pile”! of craggy hills and precipices. What is worth noting is that 
a double change of scene occurs. First, the landscape changes from desolate 
to lush as soon as, prompted by the genius, Harmodius’ renews his attention 
towards his surroundings. I argue that this illustrates either the mechanism of 
habit, which works in such a way as to eventually render distressing impres- 
sions delightful through deliberately repeated attention, or the method of 
making up for one’s want of attention or prejudice by means of yet another 
form of repeated attention that also alters one’s response towards a previ- 
ously displeasing object. Harmodius simply needs to look up from his “fix’d”!26 
gaze and his perception changes with the help of “sense”!’ alone. Secondly, 
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the change of landscape also sets up the stage where the allegory of Pleasure 
and Virtue is about to unfold, conjured up by the genius. Therefore, this also 
gestures at an interplay of value-laden imagery, that is, a shift from the dreary 
depiction of death to an allegory which aims to demonstrate that “[a]ll the 
natural passions partake of a pleasing sensation,”!?8 even those that are pain- 
ful. The two sets of imagery are underpinned by distinct arguments and the 
latter seeks to displace the former, thus also instantiating the main Stoic and 
Epictetian method of countering a mistaken impression with one that conveys 
a corrected version of its underlying judgement. 

As such, the first dimension of the change of scenery witnessed by 
Harmodius highlights a domain that seems to belong more strictly to the 
imagination, which affords pleasure primarily by means of wilful and repeated 
perception, heightened activity, or association. This represents Akenside’s 
own corrective contribution that draws on yet heavily reconceptualises the 
Stoic approach. On the other hand, the second dimension of the landscape’s 
transformation highlights the traditional Roman Stoic method, which clearly 
rests on the kinship between imagination and judgement and resorts to the 
regulative power of accurate value-laden images. This concurrence suggests 
that, although Akenside relies at times on an approach to the imagination 
that lessens its engagement with judgement, he never dissolves its Stoic and 
Shaftesburian communion with it. As such, it appears that Akenside simply 
elaborates upon a new dimension of the faculty. Not only does the imagination 
share in the domain of judgement, but it also presides over its own autono- 
mous sphere, which incorporates the pleasures of attention and association. 
Thus, the properties and powers of the imagination are not, as it might seem, 
reduced by Akenside, but further expanded. 

Finally, it is also worth noting that, according to Akenside, the pleasure 
accompanying passion enhances the pleasures of the imagination by keeping 
the mind active, as well as by rectifying opinion. It is not made explicit whether 
the two effects are interrelated or not. Akenside offers few, if any clarifications 
as to how this effect is brought about or what distinguishes passions that mis- 
guide opinion from those that redress it. However, this effect seems to occur 
when dealing with particularly intense passions, which forcefully displace 
opinion and reveal objects in their true light: 


What? like a storm from their capacious bed, 
The sounding seas o’erwhelming, when the might 


Of these eruptions, working from the depth 
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Of man’s strong apprehension, shakes his frame 
Ev’n to the base; from every naked sense 

Of pain and pleasure dissipating all 
Opinion’s feeble cov’rings, and the veil 

Spun from the cobweb-fashion of the times 
To hide the feeling heart? Then nature speaks 
Her genuine language, and the words of men, 
Big with the very motion of their souls, 
Declare with what accumulated force, 
Th'impetuous nerve of passion urges on 

The native weight and energy of things.!29 


Passions are here shown to dissolve all confusion and distortion, rather than 
the other way round. The fact that “[t]he flame of passion” apprehends “[t]he 
object of its rapture, vast of size,/ With fiercer colours, and a night of shade”!8° 
testifies to its capacity to unravel the true nature of its objects, rather than 
to obscure or misconstrue them. Nevertheless, Akenside only briefly tackles 
this question and it is not clear what place this process holds among his rede- 
veloped strategies. In any case, the intensity of passion emerges as another — 
albeit underdeveloped — means of correcting fancy and opinion. 

In this chapter, I have shown that Mark Akenside strongly adheres to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Stoic project of advising poets to engage in disciplining exercises 
for the imagination as a crucial part of their art. The main difference between 
Shaftesbury and Akenside’s Stoic poetics is that the former attaches such exer- 
cises to judgement, while the latter assigns them to invention. Thus, Akenside 
reconceives the search for matter that the imagination performs during inven- 
tion as a careful examination and selection of privileged sources of beauty 
and pleasure in nature. Such forms of natural beauty, which are particularly 
attuned to the pleasures of the imagination, are distinguished by the fact 
that they reveal both physical and ideal beauty. As such, Akenside also con- 
curs with Shaftesbury in performing a synthesis between Stoic and Platonic 
approaches in that the distinction between particular and ideal beauty is 
treated in the same terms as non-cataleptic and cataleptic impressions are. 
The natural scenes that the poet encounters must be subjected to a Stoic 
examination of appearances in order to distinguish those that only amount to 
physical beauty and pleasure from those that also reveal ideal beauty. Beauty 
must not be pursued for its own sake but for its link to higher forms of beauty, 
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truth, and virtue. This allows Akenside to perform an even closer conjunction 
between Stoic discipline and Platonic enthusiasm by which the careful and 
laborious examination and selection of privileged forms of beauty or pleasure 
in nature allows one to cultivate a properly-directed but no less transport- 
ing form of enthusiasm, which ultimately unites the poet to the divine mind. 
Ihave also looked at Akenside’s own reworking of Stoic exercises for managing 
impressions and argued that he develops a set of methods by which initially 
disagreeable objects may be rendered agreeable, most of which circumvent 
the imagination’s impact on judgement. I have suggested that Akenside does 
not erase the imagination’s cognitive and evaluative component, but expands 
the faculty’s domain so as to include means of altering affective responses with 
the help of habit, repeated attention, mental activity, or association. This is 
Akenside’s own contribution to the effort of strengthening the imagination’s 
autonomy and privilege, which he proposes without dissolving the faculty’s 
compatibility with judgement. 


Conclusion 


The aim of this book has been to contribute to recent efforts of recovering 
early modern notions of the faculty of imagination that emerge at the cross- 
roads of more than one discipline by looking at a variety of seventeenth- and 
early eighteenth-century philosophical and poetical contexts belonging to the 
English space. The main argument I have maintained throughout my book 
is that the poetics of Shaftesbury and Akenside are built on an understand- 
ing of the imagination that draws on two distinct early modern discourses on 
the faculty, the first stemming from the Stoic moral tradition and the other 
from the rhetorical and poetical traditions. The two approaches can be traced 
throughout seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century genres concerned with 
the faculty of imagination, whether treaties on the passions and faculties of 
the soul, practical works of devotion, medical texts, or poetical and critical 
writings. However, despite some shared ground and contiguity in such highly 
eclectic and syncretic early modern English contexts, they describe the faculty 
of imagination in different terms and assign it distinct properties, operations, 
and uses. 

My concern in this book has been to demonstrate that both Shaftesbury and 
Akenside rework the concept of imagination by bringing together Stoic and 
poetic approaches to the faculty as the foundation of their poetics. What I have 
suggested is that the properties and operations that are assigned to the imagi- 
nation in Stoic accounts of its moral uses begin to be ascribed to the faculty in 
its poetic capacity, thus forming a coherent set of operations that is indebted 
to a synthesis of both traditions. Shaftesbury and Akenside both endow the 
poetic imagination with a body of Roman Stoic exercises for managing impres- 
sions that they do not only redevelop in new ways, but reconceptualise as the 
operations that the faculty performs when producing poetry. Shaftesbury attri- 
butes these to judgement, the faculty that regulates the imagination through- 
out the poetical act, while Akenside ascribes them to the search for poetic 
matter that the imagination performs during invention. 

One of the main contributions of this book has been to trace continuities 
between seventeenth- and eighteenth-century approaches to the faculty of 
imagination, an effort that has been neglected even by recent revisionary intel- 
lectual histories of the imagination. The first part of my book closely examines 
articulations of the notion throughout a variety of psychological-philosophical 
and poetical-critical contexts, as well as a few minor medical and theologi- 
cal ones, in both theoretical and practical genres. I have suggested that both 
Shaftesbury and Akenside are indebted to such earlier contexts and inherit 
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not only the seventeenth-century interest in Stoic moral prescriptions for the 
imagination but also a number of themes that emerge throughout the same 
period in poetic debates on the wit-judgement couplet. In particular, I have 
attempted to show that the seventeenth-century emphasis on imaginative dis- 
cipline, which arises both in Stoic moral prescriptions and in poetic discus- 
sions of the importance of judgement, continues to inform the early and mid 
eighteenth-century poetics of Shaftesbury and Akenside, who have often been 
read as crucial figures for the later emergence of pre-Romantic approaches to 
the imagination. I have thus attempted to reconstruct the place of imagina- 
tive discipline in eighteenth-century poetics that show hospitality towards the 
imagination and grant it greater value, privilege, and autonomy within one’s 
artistic, moral, and spiritual life. The main point that I have defended in this 
respect is that the Stoic disciplining exercises that Shaftesbury and Akenside 
rely on are not designed to suppress or restrict the poetic imagination, but to 
enhance its specific features and operations. Among many things, this develop- 
ment is indebted to the Hobbesian understanding of the interaction between 
wit and judgement, as well as the growing understanding of imaginative disci- 
pline as proper orientation rather than moderation, which can be noticed both 
in Stoic and in poetic early modern discourses. 

The attempt to account for the place of Stoic discipline in the two authors’ 
poetics has been all the more relevant in the context of their common alle- 
giance to Platonic notions of poetic enthusiasm. In this respect, I have built on 
studies that investigate Shaftesbury’s rehabilitation of enthusiasm and suggest 
that he distinguishes between vulgar and reasonable varieties on the basis of 
their objects and have also suggested that Akenside inherits this re-evaluation. 
In this context, both Shaftesbury and Akenside bring together Stoic disci- 
pline and Platonic enthusiasm by distinguishing between particular beauty 
and ideal beauty and approaching these categories in the same terms that are 
applied to non-cataleptic and cataleptic impressions in Stoic moral prescrip- 
tions. This is to say that the poet's artistic, moral, and spiritual improvement 
depends on a careful scrutiny of physical beauties, understood along the lines 
of a Stoic examination of appearances, in order to discern those instances that 
lead to an apprehension of the ideal beauty of the divine mind and pursue 
only them. Both authors concur that to stop at physical beauty and enjoy it for 
its own sake while disregarding ideal and divine beauty represents a moral fail- 
ure that has nefarious consequences for the poet’s art. Thus, I have suggested 
that Shaftesbury and Akenside’s revaluations of poetic enthusiasm, primarily 
enacted by defining its proper objects, can be explained by the very fact that 
it is rooted in a Stoic form of examination and discipline that is by definition 
geared towards the aim of reorienting the imagination. As such, I have shown 
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that Stoic and Platonic forms of regulation and transport are not incompat- 
ible since the former simply aims to sanction the latter by guiding it towards a 
proper object, thus circumventing the need to moderate or otherwise restrict 
the rapturous flights of enthusiasm. 

This avenue of inquiry has also amounted to the specific recovery of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century articulations of Stoic exercises for man- 
aging impressions, which have also been neglected by intellectual historians of 
the imagination in favour of a greater emphasis on other traditions. My book 
has looked at the shape that such exercises receive in three main contexts, 
in seventeenth-century practical writings on the passions, in Shaftesbury’s 
1711 Soliloquy, or, Advice to an Author, included in the Characteristics, and 
Akenside’s 1744 version of The Pleasures of Imagination. My concern has been 
to identify and taxonomise the many varieties of imaginative exercises that are 
to be found in these contexts in an effort to expand the list of techniques that 
have already been identified by scholars. In addition to this, I have shown that 
each context reworks the core set of late Roman Stoic exercises in new ways. 
Although seventeenth-century writings on the passions and faculties discuss 
a great number of imaginative exercises aimed at rehabilitating the mind and 
body and cultivating virtue and piety, I have argued that the genre’s reliance on 
competing Aristotelian and Platonic maps of the mind, neo-Galenic medical 
prescriptions, and Christian accounts of human frailty work in such a way as 
to erode the conjunction between imagination and judgement that lies at the 
basis of the Stoic approach. Therefore, such writings rely on strategies such as 
changing one’s external circumstances or diverting the mind from one thought 
to another, which do not acknowledge the cognitive component that the Stoics 
assign to the imagination, despite maintaining the general contours of their 
prescriptions. Thus, the imagination’s role remains limited and restricted as 
potentially irrational and problematic and it remains questionable whether 
the imagination holds the main role in performing such exercises or whether it 
is not assisted by the higher powers of reason. 

In the second part of my book I have investigated Shaftesbury’s own 
approach to Stoic exercises and argued that he returns to the classical Stoic 
sources and shows a strong allegiance to the directions provided by late Roman 
Stoics Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Thus, his reliance on the key Stoic over- 
lap between imagination and judgement allows him to grant the imagination 
greater privilege and autonomy in revising judgements and building virtue. 
Finally, I have suggested that Mark Akenside also recognises the imagination’s 
cognitive component, but comes up with a variety of strategies by which man 
is able to alter his emotional responses to disagreeable objects without revising 
his judgements. These rely on habit, consciously repeated attention, association, 
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and even increased mental activity. I have suggested that Akenside’s redevelop- 
ment does not erode the faculty’s conjunction with judgement, but expands its 
domain, thus granting it further privilege and autonomy within one’s pursuit 
of artistic, moral, and spiritual improvement. What I would like to stress is that 
this increasing elevation of the imagination in the eighteenth-century poetics 
of Shaftesbury and Akenside does not exclude an emphasis on discipline and 
cultivation. The autonomy that the imagination gains is in fact understood as 
the very result of such labour. By examining Stoic exercises for the imagina- 
tion throughout a variety of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century contexts, 
my book has also contributed to scholarship on the category of Socratic and 
Stoic spiritual exercises and suggested that such techniques are often attached 
to imagination and poetry as important early modern and Enlightenment 
therapeutic or corrective tools, which call for further scholarly attention. Thus, 
Ihave proposed a further recovery of early modern and Enlightenment concep- 
tions of poetry as a practice of the care of the self, understood in Foucauldian 
terms, according to which the composition of poetry presupposes a series of 
preparatory and self-disciplining techniques that significantly transform the 
poetic self in point of both morality and artistic skill. 
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